Prescott,  Arizona. — In  a  private 
letter,  Rev.  John  A.  Merrill  writes  : 
We  have  established  our  Presbyterian 
head  quarters*here.  Last  Sabbath  we 
advanced  twenty-five  miles  into  the 
mountains  and  drove  a  stake.  In  a 
few  weeks  we  shall  go  thirty  miles  in 
another  direction  and  do  likewise.  The 
way  is  already  prepared.  Don’t  forget 
us  off  here  on  the  picket  line. 
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On  Sunday  evening  Rev.  J.  A.  Merrill 
preached  the  last  of  his  series  of  lectures 
on  the  Book  of  Acts.  The  church  was 
crowded  and  the  speaker  was  listened  to 
during  the  entire  discourse  with  marked  at¬ 
tention.  The  lecture  commenced  where 
Paul  is  accused  before  Festus  and  appeals 
to  Utesar,  and  embraces  the  last  four  chap¬ 
ters. ot  the  Acts.  IJe  described  in  glowing 
language  the  appearance  of  the  Apostle  be¬ 
fore  King  Agrippa,  and  gave  in  substance 
bis  eloquent  appeal  to  that  King.  He  also 
described  minutely  Paul’s  dangerous  voy¬ 
age  to  Rome,  detailing  in  a  graphic  manner 
the  shipwreck  on  the  Island  of  Melita  and 
the  subsequent  journey  to  the  Eternal  City, 
where,  after  preaching  the  doctrines  of 
Christ,  and  founding  the  Christian  Church, 
be  was  finally  executed. 

j  Arizona. — On  Sunday  last,  at  eleven 
jp’clock  a.  m.,  the  First  Presbyterian 
^Church  was  organized  at  the  M.  E. 
Church  in  Prescott,  by  Rev.  J.  A.  Mer¬ 
rill,  assisted  by  Chaplain  Gilmore,  of 
the  U.  S.  A.  Some  thirteen  persons 
joined  the  church  by  letters  from 
churches  to  which  they  have  belonged 
elswhere;  after  which,  two  Elders,  a 
Treasurer  and  Clerk,  and  six  Trustees 
were  elected.  The  trustees  were  chosen 
from  those  who  were  not  members,  but 
as  they  are  to  serve  as  pillars  merely, 
are  supposed  to  have  been  selected  with 
reference  to  their  characteristics.  In 
ancient  times,  it  is  said,  churches  and 
all  holy  edifices  were  supported  by  three 
columns  or  pillars,  denominated  “  Wis¬ 
dom,  Strength  and  Beauty,”  and  were 
thus  explained  :  u  Wisdom  to  contrive; 
Strength  to  support;  and  Beauty  to 
adorn.”  As  there  are  two  of  each  in 
Jhis  church,  and  being  the  last  one 


chosen,  we  conclude  that  we  are  expect- 
ed  to  take  the  part  of  one  of  the  pillars  , 
of  Beauty,  which  position  we  shall  en¬ 
deavor  to  fill  to  the  best  of  our  ability. 
In  the  meantime  the  '  pillars  Wisdom 
and  Strength  will  be  expected  to  devise 
ways  and  provide  means  for  carrying 
on  the  institution. — [The  Miner,  Oct.  6. 


John  P.  Clum,  Esq  ,  elder  of  the  church 
at  Tucson,  Arizona,  who  so  successfully 
managed  the  turbulent  Apaches,  as  agent, 
at  San  Carlos,  has  removed  to  Florence, 
Arizona,  where  he  will  practice  law. 

Prescott,  Arizona  -—The  Presbyterian  ! 
Church  Trustees  for  the  ensuing  year  were 
elected,  Monday  evening,  by  the  members 
of  Rev.  J.  A.  Merrili’s  congregation,  and 
consist  of  C.  B.  Foster,  W.  M.  Buffum,  L. 
J.  Butler,  C,  P.  Head,  R.  H.  Burmister, 
F.  W.  Blake  and  E.  J.  Roberts.  We  un¬ 
derstand  that  this  congregation,  which  is 
not  only  the  largest,  but  wealthiest,  m 
Prescott,  intend  to  erect  a  substantial 
brick  church  at  once,  'the  lot  next  Hr. 
Day’s  new  house,  on  Gurley  Street,  hav¬ 
ing  been  purchased  for  that  purpose. 


A  CARD. 

To  the  Citizens  of  Prescott :  It  is  a  fact 
well  known  to  all  who  will  be  interested  in 
this  card  that  more  than  a  year  ago  I  began 
work  in  Prescott  with  the  ultimate  inten¬ 
tion  of  building  a  Presbyterian  church. 
That  work  has  progressed  steadily,  until 
now  there  is  a  strong  church  society,  hut 
with  no  building.  Thus  far,  by  the  courtesy 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  we  have 
had  a  home,  but  it  is  high  time  now  that  we 
have  a  house  of  our  own.  The  needs  of  the 
society  require  it,  atid  the  growth  of  the 
'  town  demands  it.  1  am  well  aware  that 
times  aie  hard  and  money  close,  and  vet  1 
am. just  as  well  aware  that  a  little  effort  on 
the  part  of  all  Who  are  interested,  together 
with  ‘the  outside  aid  that  I  shall  offer  will 
erect  a  building  that  will  be  an  ornament  to 
our  town*  and  a  source  of  pride  to  all  who 
desire,  the  permanent  moral  growth  of  the 
place.  Prescott  has  a  school  buildimr,  of 
which  she  may  well  be  proud.  She  needs  a 
building  for  public  worship  that  will,  in 
some  sense, 'be  a  companion  to  this  magnifi¬ 
cent  edifice  erected  for  the  public  school. 
Wo  have  purchased  a  lot  adjoining  the 
school  block,  and  facing  updn  the  same  street 
with  the  school  building.  All  that  we  need 
now  is  money.  Talk,  or  as  it  is  termed  out 
here,  “jawbone,”  will  not  build  a  church  any 
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Tnore  than  it  will  a  business  house.  Now, 
can  sufficient  money  be  raised  1  I  think  so. 
If  the  church  be  built  of  brick,  as  it  should 
be,  we  have  most  favorable  propositions 
from  the  Messrs-.  Joyner,  both  as  to  the 
,  amount  of  money  to  be  paid  and  time. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  church  society 
Messrs.  R.  H.  Burmister,  T.  W.  Otis  and 
myself  were  appointed  a  committee  to  con¬ 
sider  the  matter  of  building  at  once.  From 
estimates  placed  before  this  committee  we 
find  that  a  house  thirty-two  by  fifty  feet 
can  be  built  for  about  three  thousand  dol¬ 
lars.  Can  the  sum  be  raised  ?  Let  us  see. 
In  the  first  place  I  am  authorized  to  pledge 
one  thousand  dollars  from  the  Presbyterian 
Board  of  Church  Erection  in  New  York. 
That  this  sum  will  be  paid  without,  any 
doubt  will  be  apparent  when  I  state  that 
this  is  the  wealthiest  of  the  eight  boards  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church,  and  that  in  all  the 
history  ot  its  operations  every  dollar  pledged 
has  been  paid.  Of  the  remaining  two  thou¬ 
sand  I  am  assured  that  a  large  portion  of  it 
will  be  given  in  one  hundred  dollar  pledges. 
Will  not  the  balance  required  for  this  enter¬ 
prise  be  speedily  and  cheerfully  given? 
There  are  many  who  cannot  give  one  hund¬ 
red  dollars,  or  fifty,  but  can  they  give 
twenty-five,  or  ten,  or  five  for  the  erection 
of  a  public  edifice  that  will  last  for  years 
and  years  to  come  ?  I  appeal  to  every  citi¬ 
zen  of  Prescott  to  lend  a  helping  hand  and 
aid  us  in  making  this  work  a  success. 

The  following  plan  has  been  suggested  to 
make  the  payment  ot  subscriptions  as  easy 
as  possible.  One  third  payable  within  a 
month  from  the  time  of  subscription,  one 
third  March  1st  and  the  balance  May  1st. 
By  this  plan  work  can  begin  at  once,  and 
the  building  be  ready  for  occupancy  before 
the  first  of  June. 

In  conclusion  I  have  only  to  say  that  the 
proposition  I  have  been  enabled  to  make 
seems  to  me  a  fair  one,  and  worthy  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  every  right-minded  citizen.  It 
brings  one  third  of  the  money  required  from 
abroad,  besides  which  I  expect  to  receive  a 
large  sum  from  San  Francisco. 

This  proposition  is  now  made  for  the  first 
and  last  time.  I  feel  confident  that  it  will 
meet  with  that  response  which  its  merit  re¬ 
quires  and  the  previous  liberality  of  our 
citizens  fully  warrants.  J.  A.  Merrill. 


The  Citizen,  of  Tucson, 
in  association  and  will 


has  been  sold  to 

_  be  removed  to 

I o rence ,**\vh ore  Mr.  J.  P.  Clam  will  prob¬ 
ably  edit  it.  We  are  sorry  tfia,  Mr.  Wasson 
las  disposed  of  the  paper*  for  while  he 
ad  charge  of  it,  wfc  knew  we  had  in  nun 
n  earnest  advocate  for  the  welfare  ot  the 
territory,  while  we  are  not  so  sure  ot  Mr. 
'Turn.  Tucson  will  now  have  to  depend 
n  the  Star,  and  we  hope  that  as  Mr.  hay 
comes  more  acquainted  with  the  lem- 
v  and  her  resources,  ho  will  improve 
paper,  and  discard  his  worthless 


“patent  outside.”  But  we  do  not  expect 
that  Arizona,  and  particularly  Southern 
Arizona,  will  again  soon  have  as  able  and 
earnest  a  representative  and  advocate  as. 
the  Citizen  for  years  has  been  under  the 
sincere  and  honest  management  of  the 
Hon.  John  Wasson. 

In  our  last  issue  wc  published  a  card  from 
the  Rev.  J..A*  Merrill  in  regard  to  the  build¬ 
ing  of  a  Presbyterian  church  in  Prescott. 
Mr.  Merrill  has  now  been  here  for  more 
than  a  year,  and  has  made  friends  of  almost 
our  entire  population..  lie  has  worked  hard 
for  the  good  of  our  people  and  has  been  suc¬ 
cessful  to  a  great  ex  teas — as  his  labors  have 
been  in  the  truest  sonse  Christian  and  not 
sectarian.  In  the  tart  ter  building  churches 
we  are  all,  wln>  have  the  prosperity  of  Pres¬ 
cott  at  heart,  interested.  We  want  to  see 
church  buildings  of  all  kinds  here,,  and  sub¬ 
stantial  ones,  at  that.  Nothing  is  more  in¬ 
dicative  of  prosperity  in  a  town,  and  nothing 
so  tends  to  draw  a  good  class  of  people  to 
us,  as  churches  and  schools.  They  go  band 
in  hand  with  civilization,  and  are,  so  to 
speak,  indices  of  the  amount  of  culture 
among  a  people.  We  have  no  doubt  but 
that  Mr.  Merrill  will  meet  with  the  success 
he  so  richly  deserves—  and  especially  so  as 
lie  offers  to  bring  one  thousand  dollars  frem 
the  East  to  aid  in  the  matter. 

- - -  - - — 

Dear  Occident  :  Perhaps  a  word 
from  this  part  of  the  Presbyterian  picket¬ 
line  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  your 
readers. 

You  know  that  Fort  Whipple,  one 
mile  from  Prescott,  is  head-quarters  for 
j  United  States  troops  in  this  Territory, 
j  There  are  several  other  forts  and  camps, 
but  all  subject  to  orders  from  Fort 
Whipple. 

So  the  Presbyterians  have  established 
head-quarters  here,  and  are  beginning  to 
establish  other  forts.  By  your  appoint¬ 
ment,  I  claim  to  be  commander-in-chief 
of  all  the  Presbyterian  forces  north  of 
the  Gila  river. 

Bro.  Anderson  holds  a  similar  position 
south  of  the  river,  with  head.quarters 
at  Tucson  (pronounced  Tu-sou).  I 
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trust  we  shall  move  on  together  in  the/ 


work  that  our  Great  Leader  has  given 
us  to  do. 


Our  church  was  organized  on  the  1st 
of  October  with  thirteen  members — a 
very  good  number  for  this  Centennial 
year. 
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These  members,  without  exception, 
are  earnest,  working  Christians.  We 
have  a  band  of  young  men  who  would 
be  an  adornment  to  any  church. 

Messrs.  E.  A.  Roberts  and  T.  W.  Otis 
were  elected  Elders,  and  ordained  to 
their  office  at  the  afternoon  meeting. 

Eli  P.  Clark  was  elected  clerk  and 
treasurer.  Six  trustees  were  also  elected. 

Chaplain  Gilmore,  of  Fort  Whipple, 
assisted  in  the  services  of  the  day.  In 
the  afternoon  he  spoke  with  much  earn¬ 
estness  to  the  communicants,  as  they 
were  assembled  for  the  first  time  to  par¬ 
take  of  the  Holy  Supper. 

How  that  we  are  organized  we  are  in 
better  shape  for  hard  work.  In  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  church,  we  propose  to 
open  a  public  reading-room, for  the  bene¬ 
fit,  chiefiy,  of  the  many  young  men  who 
now  spend  their  time  in  gambling- 
saloons. 

Prescott  is  head-quarters  for  gamblers, 
as  well  as  for  the  church  and  army. 

These  saloons  are  brilliantly  lighted 
all  night.  Many  young  men  visit  them 
because  there  is  no  other  place  for  them 
to  spend  an  evening. 

They  are  speedily  drawn  into  the 
vortex  5  and  you  would  be  amazed  to 
see  how  soon  their  lives  are  utterly 
wrecked. 

We  shall  work  bard  for  this  reading- 
room,  and  if  there  is  any  Christian  in 
San  Francisco,  or  elsewhere,  who  wishes 
to  make  an  investment  in  Christian 
work  that  will  pay  large  dividends,  let 
him  send  a  contribution  to  our  reading- 
room,  and  I  will  see  to  it  that  eveiy 
dollar  is  carefully  expended. 

In  connection  with  the  church  here, 
we  also  have  a  preaching  station,  twenty- 
five  miles  north,  at  Williamson’s  Valley. 
The  work  is  very  encouraging  there. 

We  hope  to  establish  other  stations 

before  long. 

The  other  day  I  went  deer-hunting. 
X  got  no  deer,  but  I  found  a  Presby¬ 
terian  away  off  in  one  of  the  wildest 


canyons  k -have  ever  seen,  thirty  miles 
from  P Jscott.  Only  a  few  years  ago 

Ufis  Presbyterian  was  a  banker  s  wife  in 
the  East ;  she  was  then  an  accomplished 
pianist.  How  she  excels  with  the  ritle, 
but  she  is  true-blue  still,  and  has  sent 


for  her  church  letter,  so  as  to  join  us  at 
the  next  communion. 

Thus  the  good  work  goes  on. 

Don’t  forget  your  pickets. 

J.  A.  Merrill. 

Prescott,  Oct.  10th. 
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PRIZE  OFFERED  FOR  4  HYMN. 


A  PRIZE  HYMN  WANTED. 

“The  Rocky  Mountain  Presbyterian,”  (Rev. 
Sheldon  Jackson,  D.  D.,  Editor,  Denver,  Col¬ 
orado),  is  authorized  to  offer  a  prize  of  one 
hundred  dollars  ($100),  for  the  best  Home 
Mission  hymn,  suitable  for  public  worship; 
also,  a  prize  of  fifty  Dollars  ($50),  for  the 
best  Home  Mission  poem,  of  not  less  than  48 
lines.  The  following  gentlemen  have  -kindly 
consented  to  act  as  a  committee  of  award  :  Rev. 
Edwin  F.  Hatfield,  D.  D.,  Rev.  Irenacus 
Prime,  D.  D.,  and  the  Rev.  Thomas  S.  Hast¬ 
ings,  D.  D.,  all  of  the  City  of  New  York. 
Contestants  will  address  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hat¬ 
field,  on  or  before  July  1st  1875,  attaching  a 
nom  de  plume  to  their  hymn,  or  poem,  and 
giving  their  true  name  in  a  sealed  envelope. 
Honorable  mention  will  be  made  of  the  more 
meritorious  hymns  and  poems.  Should  forty 
or  fifty  suitable  hymns  be  contributed,  they  will 
be  published  in  a  small  volume,  as  a  Home 
Mission  Collection  of  Hymns.  All  the  man¬ 
uscripts  forwarded  to  be  at  the  disposal  of  the 
“Rocky  Mountain  Presbyterian.” 


PRESBYTERIAN 


For  1875. 

THE  ONLY  ILLUSTRATED  HOME  MISSIONARY  PAPER 
IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


To  pray  more  earnestly  and  labor  more  in¬ 
telligently  for  the  conversion  of  your  own  land, 
to  keep  informed  of  the  progress  of  the  work, 
and  sustain  a  Home  Mission  paper. 

Subscribe  for 

The  Rocky  Motmtaiu  Presbyterian. 

$1  a  year.  25  copies  $12  a  year. 
Address 

Rev.  SHELDON  JACKSON, 
Denver,  Colorado. 


Daily  Arizona  Journal., 


Tucson,  Monday,  January  io,  1881. 


THE  SABBATH. 


Services  in  the  Different  Churches 


A  DISTINGUISHED  CLERGYMAN. 


Catholic — Presbyterian  —  Methodist — Indi¬ 
ans  to  be  Educated  by  the  Government— 
Pimas  and  San  Carlos  Children . 


Services  in  the  churches  were  well  attended 
yesterday,  and  the  sermons  preached  by  the 
clergy  of  the  various  denominations  were 
very  interesting  and  instructive.  At  the 
PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH, 

In  the  morning,  Rev.  J.  M.  Merrill  officiated. 
The  music  was  well  rendered  by  an  amateur 
choir,  with  whom  the  congregation  joined. 
The  clergyman  took  his  text  from 

Hebrews,  vi,  19:  “Which  hope  we  have  as 
an  anchor  of  the  soul,  both  sure  and  steadfast,  and 
which  entereth  into  that  within  the  veil.” 

T  o  prepare  the  mind  of  the  audience  for  the  full 
meaning  of  the  text  mention  was  first  made  of  the 
circumstances  under  which  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
was  written,  It  was  a  time  of  trial  for  the  Hebrew 
Christians.  As  Christians,  they  were  exposed  to 
the  malice  of  their  own  kindred,  the  unbelieving 
Jews;  as  Jews,  to  the  proud  sneer  of  the  Greeks;  as 
Jew  and  Christian,  to  the  persecutions  of  Rome. 

The  epistle  itself  is  a  clear  exposition  of  Christ’s  | 
sacrificial  work. 

I  he  royal  prieshood,  the  great  High  Priest,  whose 
coming  to  take  away  the  sins  of  the  world  had  been  j 
foreshadowed  and  longed  for  through  twenty  cen¬ 
turies  of  anxious  awaiting,  had  now  appeared, '  The 
last  sacrifice  had  been  offered.  The  mediator  of  a 
new  covenant,  having  finished  his  scrificial  work,  had 
entered  within  the  veil,  there  forever  to  intercede  for 
the  human  race. 

In  the  midst  of  the  grand  argument  which  runs 
from  the  beginning  to  the  close  of  the  epistle,  appear 
the  words  of  the  text,  setting  forth  the  nature  of 
Christ  s  work.  The  outcome  of  that  work  is  the 
Christian’s  hope.  It  is  begotten  by  faith,  and  when 
possessed  by  the  soul  is  like  an  anchor,  holding 
securely  the  one  who  possesses  it  in  the  midst  of  the 
storms  and  temptations  of  life. 

The  ground  of  this  hope  is  two-fold.  It  rests, 
first,  upon  revelation,-  and  secondly  upon  the  fact 
that  all  the  promises  of  that  revelation  had  been  con- 
filmed  by  an  oath,  the  most  sacred  and  solemn  act  of 
God  or  man.  This  is  clearly  brought  out  by  the 
context.  J 

1  he  difference  between  a  worldly  hope  and  the 
Christian’s  hope  was  then  illustrated. 

A  condemned  criminal,  with  the  gallows  before 
him,  has  hope.  Take  it  away,  and  despair  would 
produce  death.  But  it  is  only  hope  of  escape  or 
pardon  or  reprieve.  It  is  based  on  clemency  or  pity, 

on  iustice.  i 


The  murderer,  who  is  justly  condemned,  has  no 
hope  which  is  founded  on  justice.  If  he  is  pardoned 
it  is  by  an  act  of  executive  clemency,  He  escapes 
the  power  of  the  law,  but  the  guilt  of  his  sin  remains 
upon  his  conscience  forever. 

Not  so  the  soul  cleansed  by  the  blood  of  Christ, 
That  blood  takes  away  the  guilt  as  well  as  the  power 
of  sin.  The  ground  of  the  Christian’s  hope  is  far 
different  from  the  ground  of  a  mere  worldly  hope. 

It  rests  upon  the  fact  that  he  is  justified.  Justice 
has  no  further  claims  upon  him.  Christ's  work  satis-  1 
fied  every  claim  of  justice.  The  true  believer  is  freed 
from  the  power  and  the  guilt  of  sin. 

As  the  ground  of  the  Christian’s  hope  is  better,  so 
the  hope  itself  is  better,  than  any  worldly  hope. 

Again,  this  hope  of  the  text  is  the  outcome  of  ex¬ 
perience.  Tribulation  worketh  patience,  and  pa¬ 
tience  experience,  and  experience  hope.  Christianity 
is  a  religion  of  experience.  No  argument  or  sophistry 
avails  to  shake  the  faith  of  the  one  who  has  tasted 
God’s  goodness.  To  taste  sugar  is  to  know  it  is 
sweet.  No  logic  can  convince  the  one  who  has 
tasted  that  it  is  not  sweet.  So  of  him  who  has  tasted 
God’s  goodness.  He  knows  that  religion  gives  him 
happiness  and  peace. 

What  must  be  the  hope  that  is  the  outcome  of  ex¬ 
perience  ?  Nothing  can  shake  or  destroy  it.  It  is 
an  anchor  of  the  soul.  This  anchor,  held  by  the 
chain  of  faith,  enters  within  the  veil  and  rests  upon 
the  Rock  of  Ages.  The  bark  of  life  may  swing  far 
out  upon  the  ocean  of  time,  but  it  is  anchored  safely  I 
within  the  haven  of  rest  and  peace. 

What  need  of  such  a  hope  in  our  day  !  Look 
where  we  will,  we  see  frail  human  barks,  driven  be¬ 
fore  the  winds  writh  all  sails  set,  with  the  rocks  just  I 
ahead,  and  no  anchor.  The  only  safety  for  the  soul 
is  to  be  anchored  to  Christ.  In  Him  we  are  safe;  j 
without  Him  we  are  ever  in  danger  of  destruction. 

CATHOLIC  CHURCH. 

At  San  Agustin  there  was  mass  at  7  o’clock  I 

in  the  morning,  and  at  half-past  nine  o’clock  I 
high  mass  was  celebrated.  The  music  by 
the  regular  church  choir  was  very  fine. 

Rev.  Father  Antonio  Jouvenceau  preached 
from  the  following  text:  “To  make  good  use 
of  the  time.” 

He  said  his  hearers  had  the  strongest  motives  for 
the  observance  of  the  above.  Time  was  precious, 
when  it  whs  considered  how  vast  were  the  interests 
which  hung  on  a  single  moment  of  life,  men  could 
not  afford  to  disregard  its  importance. 

Time  was  short.  The  lease  of  life  accorded  to  the 
most  fortunate  of  his  listeners  was  terribly  short  com¬ 
pared  with  the  infinity  beyond.  But  none  knew  the 
hour  of  reckoning.  It  came  as  a  thief  in  the  night. 
The  multiplicity  of  duties  crowded  into  the  life-time 
of  man  left  no  room  for  doubt,  hesitancy  or  idleness. 
However  short  the  span  might  be,  if  crowded  with 
duty  well  done,  it  was  complete,  and  to  those  who 
live  the  allotted  years  marked  by  the  psalmist  as  the 
limit,  a  great  responsibility  attached.  Their  oppor¬ 
tunities  were  greater  and  more  would  be  demanded 
of  them. 

The  loss  of  time  is  irreparable.  This  was  a  serious  j 
reflection.  The  action  of  a  moment  could  mark  the  | 
thread  of  a  life  and  the  minute  had  glided  by  never 
to  return.  A  day's  indulgence  might  lead  to  years  of 
suffering,  and  by  a  similar  analogy  a  misspent  life 
would  entail  an  infinitude  of  remorse. 

How  should  we  make  good  use  of  the  time? 

First,  we  should  review  the  hours  misspent  and 
draw  from  them  valuable  lessons  for  future  guidance. 
Many  a  man  in  the  full  tide  of  iniquity  has  been  sud¬ 
denly  arrested  on  his  downward  course  by  a  flash  of 
memory.  In  the  midst  of  revelry  a  shadow  inter¬ 
poses,  some  half-forgotten  vision  of  purity  and  inno¬ 
cence.  Heed  it,  it  is  a  good  inspiration  seeking  to  ' 


make  headway  against  the  demons  which  surround  it. 
The  reverend  father  said.  When  once  the  mind  is  re¬ 
called  to  a  rational  review  of  lost  time  it  naturally 
seeks  to  make  the  best  use  of  the  present,  and  to 
guard  against  the  waste  of  the  precious  moments 
given  by  an  all- wise  Father  to  make  our  calling  and 
election  sure. 

In  conclusion,  he  spoke  eloquently  of  the  divine 
ministry  of  the  Saviour  and  the  many  works  that  He 
performed,  all  of  which  had  transpired  in  the  short 
space  of  three  years.  What  an  example  for  His 
children  to  follow.  A  little  reflection  would  teach 
the  best  of  us  that  vastly  more  could  be  accomplished 
in  the  space  allowed  for  work  in  this  world  than  is 
ever  done.  Duty  is  around  and  about  us  on  every 
side.  In  the  most  trivial  things,  at  the  lightest  mo¬ 
ments,  a  kind  word,  a  happy  thought,  a  tender  touch, 
dedicated  to  Him  who  gave  us  life,  are  opportunities 
which  we  should  not  fail  to  seize  upon  and  improve. 
He  closed  with  the  injunction  of  St.  Paul,  we  should 
all  make  the  best  use  of  time. 

PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH,  EVENING. 

At  half  past  seven  oclock  in  the  evening,  a 
large  number  of  persons  assembled  in  the 
Presbyterian  Church  to  hear  Rev.  S.  Jack- 
son,  D.  D.,  who  took  the  place  of  Rev.  Wm. 
Gill  Mills. 

The  Rev.  Sheldon  Jackson  has  been  sent 
to  the  territory  by  the  government  to  obtain 
sixteen  Indian  children  from  the  Pima  and 
San  Carlos  agencies  for  the  Hampton  Insti¬ 
tute,  Virginia,  where  they  will  receive  an  ele¬ 
mentary  education.  In  addition,  the  boys 
will  be  taught  a  trade  and  the  girls  instructed 
in  sewing,  cooking,  etc.  Of  the  number, 
four  will  be  girls  and  twelve  boys.  The  son 
of  Antonio,  the  head  chief  of  the  Pimas,  and 
six  of  his  companions  have  already  been 
selected. 

The  government  now  has  four  Indian 
schools,  one  at  Carlyle,  Pennsylvania,,  which 
has  200  scholars^  representing  eighteen  In¬ 
dian  tribes;  one  at  Forest  Grove,  Oregon, 
having  60  pupils;  another  in  North  Carolina, 

I  and  the  fourth,  in  connection  with  the  Hamp¬ 
ton  Institute,  has  a  list  of  ioo  scholars. 

Sending  Indians  to  these  schools  is  a  new 
departure  of  the  government.  The  first 
school  under  its  charge  was  established  one 
year  and  a-half  ago.  An  Indian  school  was 
established  by  Captain  Platt,  of  the  U.  S. 

I  army,  about  seven  years  ago  at  St. 
Augustine,  Florida,  and  it  is  probable  the 
government  took  the  idea  from  this. 

The  schools  have  been  established  for  so 
short  a  time  that  the  results  of  this  system  of 
educating  the  wily  red  man  can  not  be  de¬ 
termined  as  yet.  It  is  the  intention  of  those 
in  charge  to_  send  the  Indian  youths  and 
maidens  back  to  their  tribes  when  they  are 
judged  to  be  sufficiently  educated,  from  which 
good  results  may  be  expected,  as  they  will 
act  as  agents  for  disseminating  the  learning 
and  accomplishments  of  the  whites. 

Dr.  Jackson  has  charge  of  the  missionary 
work  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  on  the 
Pacific,  and  is  known  as  the  bishop  of  the 
Rocky  mountains.  His  field  of  operations 
embraces  the  territory  from  Alaska  to  Mexico, 
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a  very  wide  area  ot  country,  but  his  wonder¬ 
ful  energy  and  enthusiasm  are  equal  to  the 
emergency.  He  is  practically  ubiquitous, 
and  covers  his  diocese  often  more  than  once 
in  ayear,  being  to-day  near  the  southern  bound- 
ariesof  Arizona, andperhapsafewweeks  hence 
among  the  ice  fields  of  Alaska.  He  is  the 
editor  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  Presbyterian , 
a  neatly  illustrated  sixteen-page  monthly — a 
decided  acquisition  to  the  religious  periodical 
literature  of  the  country, 
j  The  reverend  gentleman  took  for  his  text 
;  ist  Peter  v.  7,  “  He  careth  for  you.”  He  said: 

God’s  care  is  over  all,  but  his  special  care  is  toward 
Christians.  This  is  seen  in  numerous  instances  in 
bible  history  ;  also,  in  the  special  interpositions  of 
God's  Providence  toward  his  church  in  various  event¬ 
ful  periods  of  her  existence,  when  threatened  by  per¬ 
secutions  or  other  disasters.  This  special  care  was 
manifested  not  only  in  temporal  but  also  in  spiritual 
things— in  the  provisions  made  by  God  for  man’s 
salvation.  This  special  care  was  further  manifested, 
not  only  to  communities  and  churches,  but  equally  to 
individuals.  There  was  a  special  Providence  that 
marked  out  and  controlled  the  individual  life.  This 
same  care  was  exercised  toward  the  lowly  as  well  as 
the  exalted — the  poor  as  well  as  the  rich — the  ignor¬ 
ant  as  well  as  the  educated.  The  comfort  and  en¬ 
couragement  to  be  drawn  from  the  text  are,  that  if 
God  thus  cared  for  us,  we  had  one  to  care  for  us  who 
was  infinitely  wise,  and  consequently  well  acquainted 
with  our  wants — infinitely  loving,  and,  therefore, 
would  only  devise  what  was  good — infinitely  power 
:  ful,  and  therefore  able  to  execute  what  His  love  and 
wisdom  considered  best, .and  unchangeable  in  its 
fervency  and  duration. 

Rev.  Wm.  Gill  Mills  received  into  the 
Methodist  Church  last  night,  after  the  ser¬ 
vice,  seven  new  members. 


THE  INDIAN  SCHOOL. 


Thanksgiving  Enjoyed  by  the  Children  — 
Prosperity  of  the  Institution— The  Pros¬ 
pects  for  New  Buildings. 

Thursday  was  observed  as  a  holiday 
at  the  Albuquerque  Indian  School. 
The  pupils  were  reminded  that  their 
Great  Father  in  Washington  had  or¬ 
dered  his  loyal  subjects  to  spend  the 
day  in  thanksgiving  to  God  for  His 
goodness  and  His  mercies.  They  were 
provided  at  each  meal  with  delicacies 
in  addition  to  the  regular  course,  and 
it  is  needless  to  say  they  did  ample 
justice  to  the  provision  made  for  them. 
In  the  forenoon  Captain  Borrodaile  of 
the  Guards  gave  the  boys  a  military 
drill,  and  in  the  afternoon  Rev.  J.  A. 
Menaul  delivered  a  thanksgiving  ad¬ 
dress.  In  the  evening  the  ladies  of  the 
school  entertained  the  scholars  by  story 
telling  and  the  exhibition  of  shadow 
pantomimes. 


The  number  of  pupils  is  increasing  I 
every  week.  There  are  at  present  en¬ 
rolled  sixty  boys  and  twenty -two 
girls.  Twenty-four  children  from  the 
Mescalero  Apache  agency  are  daily  ex¬ 
pected.  An  additional  building  is  be¬ 
ing  erected  and  others  are  in  contem¬ 
plation.  While  the  present  accommo-  j 
datidns  are  wholly  inadequate  to  the 
needs  of  the  school,  they  will  be  made 
to  serve  the  purpose  until  the 
government  buildings  are  ready  j 
for  occupancy.  Word  received  last 
week  from  Washington  informs  us  that 
Commissioner  Price  is  very  much 
pleased  with  the  progress  of  the  school 
and  the  manner  in  which  it  is  being 
conducted.  He  said  the  cause  of  the 
delay  in  starting  the  new  building  was 
that  the  money  was  appropriated  by 
Congress,  for  the  erection  of  school 
building,  m  bulk  and  that  it  had  not 
yet  been  distributed.  Mr.  Teller,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  will  probably 
in  a  short  time  determine  how  much  If 
of  the  appropriation  will  be  spent  ini 
Albuquerque  and  the  building  will 
doubtless  be  erected  next  spring.  It  is 
hoped  that  the  secretary  will  decide  to 
assign  a  sufficient  amount  to  put  up 
buildings  to  accommodate  at  least  300  j 
pupils,  as  that  number  could  undoubt-  { 
ediy  be  gathered  together  within  a  I 
year.  Albuquerque  is  so  central  and 
so  easy  of  access  for  the  Indian  tribes 
of  Arizona  and  New  Mexico  that  the 
Indians  aie  very  easily  persuaded  to 
let  their  children  come  here,  and  as 
there  are  10,000  children  of  school 
age  among  them,  there  is  every  reason 
|  to  believe  that  at  least  300  could  be 
i  placed  in  the  school  if  they  could  be  ac- 
j  commodated. 


PUEBLO  INDIAN  VILLAGE , 
NEW  MEXICO. 

There  are  eighteen  inhabited  Pueblo 
villages  in  New  Mexico,  and  are  all 
built  on  very  much  the  same  plan. 


They  consist  of  one  or  more  block  of 
houses  in  the  form  of  a  parallelogram 
— from  two  to  five  stories  high,  each 
story  being  smaller  than  the  one  under 
it,  so  thad  the  flat  roof  of  each  story 
makes  a  terrace  for  the  one  above  it. 
The  admission  to  the  houses  is  made  by 
ladders  from  one  story  to  another  as 
seen  in  the  illustration.  In  times  of 
danger  these  ladders  are  pulled  up  on 
the  roof,  so  that  the  building  becomes 
a  fortress.  The  small  inclosures  in 
front  of  the  village  are  for  the  sheep 
and  goats 

When  the  Spaniards,  in  1540,  visit¬ 
ed  what  is  now  New  Mexico,  they  found 
a  civilized  race  dwelling  in  these  vil¬ 
lages,  and  subsisting  by  agriculture. 

With  the  growing  power  of  the 
Spanish,  the  Pueblos  saw  their  ancient 
religious  rites  prohibited,  their  temples 
of  worship  torn  down,  and  their  gods 
destroyed. 

This  created  a  widespread  discon¬ 
tent,  till,  in  1680,  the  Pueblos,  goaded 
on  by  the  wrongs  and  oppression  of  a 
century,  arose  and  drove  the  Spanish 
from  the  country. 

As  the  Spaniards  fled  from  Santa 
Fe,  the  Pueblos  entered,  and  assembling 
in  the  public  plaza,  amid  great  rejoic¬ 
ing,  danced  the  Cachina,  a  favorite 
idolatrous  dance,  and  gave  thanks  to  the 
devil.  The  ancient  rites  of  their  re¬ 
ligion  were  everywhere  re-established, 
and  all  their  ancient  customs  restored. 

Thirteen  years  later,  after  many 
bloody  battles  in  which  the  valley  of 
the  Rio  Grande  became  classic  ground, 
as  thousands  of  warriors  alternately 
advanced  and  retreated  with  the  vary¬ 
ing  success  of  the  conflict,  the  Span¬ 
iards  were  aga!n  in  possession  of  the 
country.  Rut  taught  a  severe  lesson, 
they  treated  the  Pueblos  for  many 
years  with  great  consideration.  About 
two  hundred  years  ago  a  portion  of  the  J 
Pueblo  village  of  Acoma  became  dis- 


satisfied  and  left  their  village  to  estab-  j 
lish  a  new  Pueblo  called  Laguna.  This 
is  the  village  where  Rev.  John  Menaul 
has  been  sent  to  establish  our  first 
mission  among  the  Pueblos. 

At  the  time  of  the  American  occu¬ 
pation  of  New  Mexico,  in  1846,  Hosea 
I  Maria  Maquache  was  Governor  of  La- 
|  guna.  He  immediately  repaired  to 
!  Santa  Fe  and  made  a  treaty  of  peace 
with  General  Kearney,  which  has  been 
kept  to  the  present. 

Twenty- five  or  thirty  years  ago  an 
.  old  man  in  the  Pueblo  of  Zuni,  sup- 
i  posed  to  have  been  a  white  man  that 
;  had  found  a  citizenship  among  them, 
told  his  nephew,  who  was  about  to  re¬ 
move  to  Laguna,  that  he  would  teach 
him  a  new  dance  and  new  belief  which 
could  be  taught  at  Laguna  ;  that  if  he 
was  to  attempt  to  teach  it  at  Zuni  they 
would  kill  him.  This  was  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  a  movement  that  led  to 
the  renunciation  of  Catholicism  at  La¬ 
guna,  and  the  reception  of  Protest¬ 
antism.  The  young  man  from  Zuni, 
upon  leaching  Laguna,  remembered  his 
mission.  At  first  he  taught  this  dance 
and  new  belief  only  to  a  few  friends  in 
his  own  room.  Gradually  the  circle  of 
;  the  initiated  was  enlarged  until  it  be¬ 
came  the  liberal  and  progressive  party 
of  the  Pueblo.  The  ancient  custom  of 
the  people  was  to  tie  up  their  long 
j  black  hair  in  a  cue  behind.  The  new 
;  party  cut  theirs  off  as  a  sign  that  they 
belong  to  the  new  movement, 
j  The  dance  connected  with  the  new 
j  movement  is  called  the  Chaquin  or 
|  Masked  Dance.  Four  days  are  con¬ 
sumed  in  special  preparations  of  the 
toilets  for  the  occasion,  also  in  teaching 
the  songs  which  rehearse  the  new  doc-  ; 
trines.  The  face  is  covered  with  a  \ 
black  mask  and  long  beard  of  different 
colors.  The  hair  is  covered  with  a ! 
skull  cap  of  black  lambskin.  The  breast, 

*  arms  and  legs  are  painted.  A  buck-  j 


skin  skirt  fastened  with  a  silver  gir¬ 
dle  hangs  suspended  from  the  waist. 
Fanciful  painted  moccasins  inclose  the 
feet.  Around  the  neck  are  suspended 
all  the  rich  beads  they  can  procure, 
Around  the  arm,  above  the  elbow,  is  a 
band  containing  sprigs  of  evergreen. 
Sprigs  of  evergreen  are  also  stuck  in 
the  silver  girdle.  The  left  hand  holds 
a  bow  and  two  or  three  arrows,  the 
right  a  rattle.  The  music  is  that  of 
singing,  a  folded  buffalo  robe  being 
used  to  beat  time  with. 

Children  under  eight  years  of  age  are 
not  allowed  to  know  the  mysteries  of 
these  dances,  but  are  taught  to  believe 
that  the  masked  dancers  are  strangers 
from  a  distant  Pueblo  -—that  if  they  are 
good  children,  get  up  early  and  wash 
their  faces  clean,  etc.,  that  they  will  re¬ 
ceive  presents  of  little  bows  and  arrows, 
painted  moccasins,  etc.,  from  these 
strangers — it  may  be  their  own  father, 
but  they  don’t  know  him. 

This  dance  is  the  symbol  of  their  new 
departure  from  the  old  customs  of  their 
fathers,  and  is  a  crude  mixture  of 
Christian  and  heathen  ideas.  In  1854  j 
Rev.  Mr.  Gorman,  under  the  auspices: 
of  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society,  lo-; 
cated  among  them.  He  was  welcomed 
by  the  party  of  Progress,  and  during 
his  ministry  of  six  years  received  two 
converts,  Hosea  Maria  Maquache  (the 
Governor)  and  his  sister.  During  the ! 
rebellion,  fearing  for  his  life,  he  left, 
and  the  mission  was  broken  up.  See¬ 
ing  but  little  fruit  of  his  labors  he  yet 
had  builded  far  better  than  he  knew. 
At  the  time  of  his  leaving  but  a  few 
families  had  adopted  his  views,  yet  the 
work  did  not  stop,  but  has  gone  on 
until  1,000  of  the  1,200  inhabitants 
have  broken  loose  from  the  control  of 
the  Papal  Church. 

About  the  time  the  mission  was 
abandoned,  party  feeling  ran  high  be¬ 
tween  the  Papists  and  Protestants.  At  j 


the  annual  election  voters  were  im¬ 
ported  from  the  neighboring  Papal 
Pueblos  to  elect  Roman  Catholie  rulers, 
but  the  Protestant  party  gained  the 
election,  and  in  1870  the  remnant  of 
the  Papal  party  withdrew  from  the 
village  and  built  another  from  eight  to 
ten  miles  down  the  valley.  Since  leav¬ 
ing  the  Papal  Caurch  the  Laguna 
Pueblo  has  prospered  in  temporal  things 
beyond  that  of  any  other  of  the  vil¬ 
lages.  Their  flocks  and  herds  have 
greatly  increased,  and  they  have  largely 
added  to  the  lands  granted  them  by 
Government.  At  a  time  when  the  Na¬ 
vajo  Indians  were  a  terror  to  the  Mexi¬ 
cans  settled  in  that  section,  the  Lagun- 
ites  purchased  the  Mexican  lands  at  a 
low  price,  and  have  become  extensive 
landholders.  As  long  as  an  individual 
continues  to  work  a  piece  of  land,  it  is 
his,  but  if  he  neglects  to  work  it  for 
three  consecutive  years  it  reverts  to  the 
tribe,  and  any  other  member  is  per¬ 
mitted  to  take  and  work  it.  Upon  the 
death  of  either  parent  the  property  re¬ 
verts  to  the  children.  If  the  mother 
dies,  and  the  father  marries  again,  he 
goes  out  from  the  house  with  nothing 
but  a  blanket ;  all  else  belongs  to  the 
childen.  If  the  father  dies,  the  mother 
has  the  use  of  the  property,  only  as 
lon^  as  she  remains  single.  If  there  are 

no  children,  and  the  survivor  marries  <j 
again,  the  property  of  the  deceased  re-  1 
turns  to  their  near  relatives. 

In  1870  a  lady  missionary  passed  ' 
through  that  region  on  her  way  to  the 
Navajo  Indians.  The  Lagunites  heard 
that  she  was  coming  to  them,  an  official 
|  delegation  was  sent  out  to  meet  the 
stage  and  welcome  her,  but  when  they 
found  that  she  was  going  farther  they 
were  much  disappointed,  and  plead  with 
her  to  remain  with  them  and  teach  them 
and  their  children.  Six  long  years 
have  passed  away  since  then,  and  with. 


these  years  old  and  young,  parents  and 
children, have  gone  to  their  graves  with¬ 
out  hope,  because  Christians  have  sent 
no  one  to  tell  them  of  a  Savior. 

But  now  the  desire  of  these  people  has 
been  granted,  and  Rev.  John  Menaul, 
with  his  efficient  wife,  who  was  the  lady 
missionary  mentioned  above,  have  been 
sent  to  them.  But  the  missionaries  are 
only  the  human  instrumentalities.  They 
can  not  open  blind  eyes,  or  give  life  to 
dead  hearts  ;  the  efficiency  must  come 
from  God.  Then  let  every  Christian 
reader  remember  this  mission  in  their 
prayers,  asking  daily  that  eyes  may  be 
opened,  ears  unstopped  and  hearts  re¬ 
newed  by  the  regenerating  work  of  the 
Holy  Spirit. 

Let  every  Christian  contribute  more 
liberally  to  Home  Missions,  that  this 
and  similar  missions  may  be  sustained 
and  our  own  heathen  have  the  gospel. 


History  of  the  Church  at  Sinisero, 
New  Mexico. 

In  August,  1876,  Rev.  James  M.  I 
Roberts,  of  Taos,  in  company  with 
Felix  Cordoba,  visited  the  valley  of 
Conejos,  aod  found  the  people  of  the 
Plaza  of  Sinisero  anxious  for  Prot¬ 
estant  preaching.  Ten  miles  to  the 
westward,  in  Mesita,  they  found  three 
brothers,  with  large  families,  who  also 
gladly  welcomed  the  minister. 

Three  Bibles  and  a  few  hymn  books 
were  left  with  them  on  condition  that 
they  meet  together  on  the  Sabbath  to 
read  and  study  the  Bibles.  Visiting  - 
them  six  months  afterward  it  was  found 
that  they  had  kept  their  word  and  that 
there  was  a  growing  desire  for  a  church 
organization.  The  same  was  true  of 
Sinisero.  More  than  twenty  names 
were  handed  Mr.  Roberts,  asking  for 
an  organization  into  a  Presbyterian 
Church.  I 


i  * 


i  • 


A  meeting  was  called  to  explain 
the  principles  and  doctrines  of  the 
Church  and  examine  candidates  for 
membership.  Some  of  the  leaders  of 
the  movement,  and  also  of  the  com¬ 
munity,  were  examined  first  and  gave 
good  evidence  of  a  sincere  desire  to 
forsake  the  errors  of  Romanism  and 
accept  of  Protestantism,  But  when 
asked  to  be  baptized,  they  at  once  re¬ 
fused,  claiming  that  their  Romish  bap¬ 
tism  was  sufficient.  This  ended  the 
conference.  This  was  in  April,  1877, 

Still  they  wished  preaching.  On 
the  8th  of  September,  1877,  Rev.  J. 
M.  Roberts,  accompanied  by  Rider  Vi¬ 
cente  Romero  and  Felix  Cordoba,  visit¬ 
ed  Conejos,  and  on  Sabbath  and  Mon¬ 
day,  September  9  and  10,  organized  a 
1  resbyterian  Church  of  five  members, 
as  follows : 

elose  Pablo  Ortega,  elder ;  Felix  de 
Jesus  Ortega,  Felix  .Lopez  and  Jose 
Manuel  Barela.  These  were  all  bap¬ 
tized,  although  refusing  a  few  months 
before. 


History  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Oeate,  Hew  Mexico. 

In  June,  1876,  Felix  Mais,  of  Ocate, 
wrote  to  Jose  Domingo  Mondragon, 
elder  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Taos,  requesting  him  and  Rev.  James 
M.  Roberts  to  visit  Ocate  and  preach 
the  gospel  to  himself,  family  and 
neighbors.  The  eider  replied  that 
they  would  come  after  harvest.  Mr. 
Mais,  thinking  the  time  too  long,  visit¬ 
ed  Taos  personally  to  hear  the  gospel 
for  himself.  An  arrangement  was  made 
for  Mr.  Roberts  to  visit  Ocate  on  the 
loth  of  October. 

Accordingly,  on  that  date,  Rev.  Mr. 
Roberts,  accompanied  by  Elder  Mon¬ 
dragon  and  Antonio  Vigil,  visited 
Ocate,  forty  miles’  distant,  arriving  at 
5  P.  M.  After  supper  a  congregation 
assembled  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Mais, 


for  preaching  ;  after  which  there  was 
a  free  conversation  concerning  the 
True  religion,  which  continued  until 
1  o’clock  in  the  morning. 

On  the  next  day  there  were  further 
services,  attended  by  an  earnest  con¬ 
gregation.  On  Sabbath  there  were 
three  services.  At  the  close  of  the 
second  service,  all  who  desired  to  make 
a  public  profession  of  their  faith  in 
Christ  alone  for  salvation,  and  of  re¬ 
nouncing  the  errors  of  the  Romish 
Church,  were  carefully  examined,  as  to 
their  motives  in  asking  for  a  Presby¬ 
terian  organization.  They  seemed  to 
be  ready  to  receive  the  truth,  as  chil¬ 
dren.  One  was  counseled  to  delay  a 
few  weeks.  During  the  examinations 
night  came  on,  and  further«examina- 
tions  were  postponed  two  weeks.  The 
church  was  then  organized,  October 
15,  1876,  with  twenty-five  members. 
Felix  Mais  and  Casimino  Espmoso? 
ruling  elders. 


JUNE*Ti882. 


HOME  MISSIONS. 


Woman’s  Presbyterial  Society  of  Cincin¬ 
nati  Presbytery. 

TOPICS  FOR  JUKE-SEW  MEXICO  MD 
THE  X.  A.  INDIANS. 

NEW  MEXICO  AS  SEEN  BY  TRAVELERS  EYES. 

The  locomotive  climbing  the  Raton  Pass 
(where  once  the  hardy  scout  or  hunter 
toilsomely  picked  his  way  on  foot),  sur¬ 
mounting  with  slow  but  ceaseless  labor 
the  grade  of  185  feet  to  the  mile,  never 
ceasing  till  the  crest  is  reached,  and  the 
pines  on  the  summit  quiver  to  the  whistle’s 
blast,  and  then  feeling  its  way  carefully 
down  the  slope  to  finally  rush  with  a  tri¬ 
umphant  rattle,  and  roar  from  the  shadows 
of  the  mountain  into  the  sunlight  vastness 
of  the  plain,  is  a  symbol  of  the  slowness 
with  which  a  new  and  intense  civilization 
approached  the  confines  of  New  Mexico 
and  the  suddennoss  with  which  it  finally 
j  invaded  and  overrun  that  hitherto  silent 


and  voicoiess  empire.  When  the  locomo¬ 
tive  appears  for  the  first  time  in  a  country, 
it  marks  the  departure  of  the  old  and  the 
coming  of  the  new. 

This  thought  has  followed  me  ever  since 
1  entered  New  Mexico.  The  old  order, 
surprised  suddenly,  has  not  had  time  to 
fly  or  to  change,  and  stands  mute  in  the 
presence  of  the  new.  There  stands  the  sun¬ 
burned  herdman  watching  his  flocks  in  the 
waste;  here  the  Mexican  woman,  with  her 
shawl  over  her  head,  looks  shyly  from  the 
door  of  her  adobe  hut,  just  as  they  have 
looked  for  all  time,  while  the  locomotive 
dashes  by  them  and  the  telephone  wire  is 
strung  over  their  heads  to  communicate 

with  ranches  forty  miles  in  the  interior. 

*  *  * 

The  vastness  of  these  tawny  plains  is 
beyond  the  reach  of  descriptive  language ; 
the  loneliness  of  the  buttes,  each  with  its 
castle-like  crest  of  rock  which  rises  afar 
against  the  sky ;  the  gaunt  desolateness  of 
the  ravines  torn  by  the  floods  from  the 
mountains ;  the  ruggedness  of  the  passes, 
apparently  sunken  craters,  the  “volcano’s 
blinded  eye,”  seem  to  defy  human  invasion 
coming  by  the  means  which  other  empires 
have  known.  *  *  * 

Here  is  a  country  known  to  civilized 
man  for  three  hundred  years,  that  in  that 
period  never  produced  an  invention,  nor 
wrote  nor  printed  a  book,  nor  had  any 
commerce  save  that  of  wagon  caravans — 
now  in  the  space  of  two  years  filled  with 
railroads,  telegraphs,  telephones,  iron 
bridges  and  daily  papers.  *  *  * 

The  Mexican  is  not,  as  the  American  is, 
a  man  of  business.  Why  should  he  be? 
Shut  out  from  all  the  world,  with  no  rail¬ 
roads,  no  markets,  why  should  he  raise 
what  he  can  not  sell?  But  talk  to  the 
Mexican  about  his  religion,  and  you  will 
find  that  he  is  a  theologian.  He  deserves 
credit  for  being  what  he  is.  Surrounded 
for  centuries  by  Indians,  he  has  preserved 
his, civilization,  his  religion  and  his  lan¬ 
guage.  A  man  should  be  judged  by  his 
heart,  and  the  Mexican  is  a  good-hearted 
man.  He  is  attached  to  his  children,  and 

*  he  is  the  soul  of  hospitality. 

*  In  regard  to  adobe  structures,  which 
excite  the  curiosity  of  visitors,  I  have  only 
to  say  that  the  adobe  house  is  a  mud 
house.  The  mud  order  of  architecture 
varies,  but  it  is  always  muddy.  Many 

v  Americans  have  adopted  the  adobe,  and 
by  concealing  the  material  with  plaster,  a 
very  creditable  structure  is  the  result. 
The  adobe  and  the  Mexican  belong  to¬ 
gether.  As  the  American  comes  in,  brick 
and  wood  are  beginning  to  be.  used. 
The  flat-roofed  adobe  house,  looking  like 
the  pictures  one  sees  in  the  Bible  Diction¬ 
aries.  will  soon  be  remanded  to  the  rural 


districts.  N.  P.,  in  Atchison  Champion. 

Mexican  Items. 

Rev.  A.  M.  Darley,  missionary  to  the 
Mexicans  at  Trinidad,  Col.,  has  had  much 
trouble  by  the  interference  of  the  Jesuit 
priests.  Bibles  which  he  had  distributed 
by  sale  and  gift,  were  taken  from  their 
owners  and  burnt.  By  way  of  trying  to 
rid  himself  of  the  annoyance,  he  has  chal¬ 
lenged  one  of  the  priests  to  a  public  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  right  or  wrong  of  such  ac- 

dl8CU881°n  is  to  be  printed  both 
m  Hnghsh  and  Spanish  in  the  Trinidad 
papers,  and  in  the  Catholic  paper  of  Las 
Vegas,  New  Mexico.  Mr.  Parley's  antag¬ 
onist  is  a  wary  one,  and,  the  jury  a  preju¬ 
diced  one  of  a  hundred  thousand  Mexi- 
cans,  which  almost  means  a  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  Catholics;  but  it  is  hoped  that  the 
cause  of  truth  and  right  will  be  the  gainer, 
esides  the  points  already  occupied 


among  the  Mexicans,  a  new  enterprise  has 
been  set  on  foot  at  Mora,  N.  M.  The  out¬ 
look  is  favorable,  but  help  is  needed:  a 
teacher  next  fall,  and  some  of  the  Lord’s 
money  now  to  prepare  the  way. 

One  writing  from  Los  Angeles  eoncern- 
'  ing  work  among  the  Mexicans  there  says: 
“The  membership  of  the  church  here  has 
been  nearly  doubled  within  the  last  four 
months.  It  now  numbers  sixty  members, 
of  whom  all  have  been  reclaimed  from  Ro¬ 
manism.  Rev.  Senor  Diaz  makes  great 
use  of  the  Shorter  Catechism  in  instruct¬ 
ing  the  converts.  He  is  training  his  peo¬ 
ple  to  be  intelligent  Christians.  Many  of 
the  converts  are  in  the  practice  of  bring¬ 
ing  their  Catholic  friends  privately  to 
Diaz  for  instruction,  each  convert  having 
i  some  relative  or  neighbor  whom  he  can 
influence.” 

Items  and  Incidents. 

A  young  Indian  came  to  the  missionary 
with  the  New  Testament  in  hand,  asking: 
“Please  find  for  me  the  verse  which  says 
that  Jesus’  blood  cleanses  from  all  sin. 
That  verse  warmed  my  heart,  and  now 
that  I  have  heard  my  mother  is  sick,  I  ! 
want  to  carry  that  word  to  her.”  And 
carry  it  he  did  over  120  intervening  miles 
to  the  bedside  of  his  heathen  mother. 

A  missionary  of  the  Board  of  Publica¬ 
tion,  at  work  in  the  Indian  Territory, 
writes  in  substance:  “When  I  began  this 
work  I  went  into  many  houses  where  I 
found  no  Bible  and  no  religious  books;  in 
some  of  them  no  books  of  any  kind.  In 
the  same  dwelling  can  now  be  found  the 
Bible  and  other  books.  And  the  result — 
the  house  is  neater,  the  children  better 
dressed,  less  of  gossip  and  quarreling,  and 
more  of  ali  that  goes  to  make  a  home.” 

After  considerable  coaxing  the  mission¬ 
ary  had  succeeded  in  persuading  some  of 


the  Indian  men  to  attend  a  Bible  Class. 
Among  them  came  one  who  was  thought 
to  be  almost  too  hardened  for  any  attempt 
to  be  made  to  show  him  the  right  way. 
Besides  his  errors  of  life  he  had  imbibed 
infidel  views.  After  a  few  nights’  attend¬ 
ance  he  requested  the  loan  of  a  Bible  for 
a  week.  At  the  next  meeting  he  came 
through  storm  and  cold,  prepared  to  read 
when  asked  to  do  so.  At  the  close  of  that 
meeting  he  again  asked  to  take  the  Bible 
home.  The  entrance  of  thy  word  giveth 
light. 

One  writes:  “I  am  greatly  encouraged 
in  my  efforts  by  my  elders  (young  Indian 
men)  and  other  zealous  workers  telling  ! 
me  that  their  horses  are  always  saddled  to 
go  wherever  I  want  them  to  go.  We  have 
prayer-meetings  conducted  by  the  elders, 
which  usually  take  the  form  of  inquiry 
meetings.  These  meetings  become  gospel 
nets,  to  draw  men  into  the  church.  The 
singing  is  a  great  help.  Many  are  drawn 
to  hear  the  truth  by  their  desire  to  hear 
our  Christian  tunes  and  hymns.” 

A  Dakota  missionary  says :  “The  women 
work  very  hard.  They  have  to  go, such  a 
distance  for  wood,  and  they  bring  it  all  on 
their  backs.  They  have  tanned  a  great 
many  buffalo  skins  this  winter.  I  asked 
why  the  men  did  not  do  it,  and  was  an¬ 
swered  that  they  are  not  strong  enough; 
an.^>  besides,  it  would  hardly  be  the 
thing!  ’  It  is  noticeable,  however,  that 
the  Christian  Indians  take  on  added 
strength,  and  find  that  their  dignity  does 
not  suffer  by  relieving  their  wives  of  some 
of  the  drudgery. 

My  School -girl  Friend, 

WHO  WAS  AFTERWARDS  A  MISSIONARY  TO  HER 
OWN  TRIBE. 

It  is  Pansy,  1  think,  who  suggests  that 
the  reason  why  we  Christians  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century  are  not  more  interested  in 
the  “uncounted  millions  of  heathen”  is,  that 
we  try  to  interest  ourselves  in  them  as  un¬ 
counted  millions,  instead  of  taking  Hop 
Lee  or  Chelvalis  Jim,  and  studying  his 
peculiarities  and  salient  points  until  our 
attention  is  aroused  in  behalf,  both  of  him 
and  his  brethren.  Profiting  by  the  hint, 
let  us  take  a  look  this  month,  not  at  the 
Aorth  American  Indians,  not  even  at  the 
|Aez  Perces,  or  Puyallups,  but  at  one  of 
I  the  race,  my  Indian  school-mate.  Let  us 
see  in  her  what  the  gospel  can  accomplish 
j  for  ^e  dusky  children  of  the  forest,  that 
:  we  may  the  more  earnestly  desire  to  send 
j  them  its  blessings. 

1  She  came  among  us  from  her  distant  H 
home  that  she  might  enjoy  the  educational 
advantages  prepared  for  her  pale-faced  sis¬ 
ters.  At  first  there  were  those  who  looked 
upon  the  stranger  with  coldness  and  dis¬ 
trust,  if  not  with  positive  dislike.  But  her  f 
bright  and  winning  way,  her  intelligence 
and  amiability  soon  charmed  away  all  cool-  1 
ness,  save  in  a  prejudiced  few.  In  spite 


of  ourselves  we  soon  learned  to  love  the 
gentle  stranger,  whose  qualities  of  head 
and  heart  were  so  worthy  of  our  admira¬ 
tion.  Those  of  us  who  had  gained  the 
head  of  our  classes  and  were  taking  our 
ease,  as  school  girls  will,  soon*  found  that 
we  must  look  to  our  laurels  or  they  would 
grace  her  brow  instead  of  ours.  This 
would  have  been  rather  galling  to  our 
pride,  for  it  was  well  known  among  us 
that  her  early  advantages  had  been  almost 
a  minus  quantity.  W  e  knew  that  until 
within  three  years  of  the  time  she  came 
to  us  she  had  been  roaming  the  forests, 
clad  in  her  blanket,  as  filthy  as  the  body 
it  covered.  We  knew  that  until  her  res¬ 
cue  by  the  missionary,  her  life  had  been 
a  wild,  hard  one,  and  books  and  civiliza¬ 
tion  unknown  things.  We  knew  that 
while  we  were  glibly  running  through 
with  “Love’s  a  verb,  regular,  active,  trans¬ 
itive,  indicative  mode,  present  tense,  third 
person,  singular,  and  agrees  with — every¬ 
body;”  or  “Multiply  numerators  together 
for  a  new  numerator,  and  denominators 
for  a  new  denominator,”  she  was,  with 
what  patience  she  could,  conning  her  A. 
B.  C.  in  the  home  to  which  the  mission¬ 
ary  had  brought  her.  And  now  when  we 
were  ready  for  “x  plus  y  equals  z,”  she 
was  here  to  begin  that  lesson  with  us. 

She  wielded  the  pen  of  a  ready  writer, 
too,  and,  on  composition  day,  her  sketches 
of  her  early  home  and  home  surroundings* 
of  her  life  in  the  forest,  and  of  human  na¬ 
ture,  as  she  had  seen  it  under  a  dusky  skin, 
drew  the  attention  even  of  those  who  were 
wont  to  listen  the  most  carelessly. 

She  was  witty,  too,  as  well  as  quick  in 
learning.  Often  when  school  duties  were 
over  for  the  day,  she  was  the  center  of 
a  laughing  group,  where  fun  and  frolic, 
merry  j  est  and  witty  repartee  were  the  order 
of  the  hour.  None  were  gayer  than  she,, 
none  readier  in  joke  and  banter;  yet  none 
more  careful  of  the  feelings  of  others. 
There  was  no  rudeness  in  her  hearty 
laugh,  no  sarcasm  in  her  sportive  raillery, 
no  malice  in  her  wit.  We  had  all  learned 
the  golden  rule  with  our  heads;  she  had 
learned  it  with  her  heart. 

And  because  the  “Do  ye  even  so  unto 
them”  was  heart-learned,  she  was,  far  more 
than  we,  perfectly  and  thoroughly  lady¬ 
like.  Always  so  graceful  and  dignified, 
even  in  our  school-girl  romping ;  always 
so  thankful  for  favors  received,  ever  ready 
to  confer  favors,  even  upon  the  few  who 
still  regarded  her  coldly;  ever  ready  to 
forget  and  forgive,  if  there  should  be  oc¬ 
casion  for  forgiveness,  she  was  a  pattern 
for  us  all. 

And  she  was  all  this,  the  intelligent  pu¬ 
pil,  the  entertaining  writer,  the  genial 
companion,  the  true  and  noble  woman,  be¬ 
cause  the  religion  of  Christ  had  taken  firm 
hold  on  her  and  had  lifted  her  up  from  her 
early  degradation.  She  has  many  sisters 


as  low  down  as  she  was,  capable  of  rising 
as  high,  and  to  us  God  gives  the  lever 
which  shall  elevate  them  and  says,  “Go 
preach  .  .  .  to  every  creature .” 

Hope  More. 


OUR  CHURCH  IN  NEW  MEXICO.  | 

Presbytery  of  Santa  Fe  met  in  Santa  Fe  on  j| 
the  4th  of  December,  1875.  Among  other  items  j.t 
j  of  business  the  following  action  was  taken  : 

1.  The  Assembly’s  Overture  answered  in  the 
negative  by  a  vote  of  five  to  one. 

2.  (a)  Resolved,  That  it  is  the  conviction  of  j 
this  Presbytery  that  a  first-class  Institution,  j 
provided  with  buildings  necessary  to  accommo-  j 
date  pupils  from  all  parts  of  the  Territory,  j 
furnished  with  thoroughly  capable  teachers,  j 
and  established  upon  the  requisite  financial 
foundation,  wmuld  meet  most  gratifying  sue-  j  j 
cess. 

(b)  That  the  strength  of  Romanism  in  San-  ] 
ta  Fe,  its  facilities  for  educational  work,  and 
its  determined  opposition  to  Protestantism  in 
all  forms,  demand  that  such  an  institution  be  ; 

.  established  as  soon  as  possible. 

3.  A  Committee  was  appointed  to  prepare  a  : 
minute  relative  to. the  grave  imputations  cast 
upon  the  Presbytery  by  necessary  implica- 
tion,  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Mileage  Com-  1 
mittee  before  the  last  Assembly,  with  in- 
structions  to  publish  the  minute  at  large. 

4.  Presbytery  voted  to  apply  to  the  Home  j 
Board,  requesting  it  to  reappoint  Rev.  Sheldon  j 
Jackson,  D.D.,  as  District  Missionary. 

5.  Rev.  G.  G.  Smith,  and  Dr.  Thomas,  elder,  j 

were  elected  Commissioners  to  the  next  Gen-  j 
eral  Assembly,  and  Rev.  John  Menaul  minis¬ 
terial  alternate.  jl 


6.  On  motion  of  Rev.  Mr.  Smith,  the  follow¬ 
ing  was  unanimously  adopted : 

Resolved,  That  sincere  gratitude  is  due 
from  Presbytery,  and  from  each  one  of  its 
members,  and  is  hereby  expressed,  however 
inadequately,  to  the  Ladies’  Board  in  New 
York  city,  for  the  deep  interest  they  have  uni- 1 
formly  taken  and  exhibited  in  mission  work! 
in  New  Mexico,  and  in  the  personal  comfort  * 
of  the  missionaries  and  their  families.  And 
we  express  our  conviction  that  but  for  the 
timely  aid  they  have  repeatedly  rendered,  our 
work  must  have  been  prosecuted  under  still 
greater  difficulties  than  we  are  contending 
with,  and  in  one  instance  at  least  (that  of  Rev. 
Mr!  Roberts,  of  Taos),  must  have  been  entire¬ 
ly  abandoned  ;  and  we  express  our  conviction 
that  for  the  hope  of  success  and  large  results 
of  our  labors  in  the  future,'  the  Church  is  in¬ 
debted,  in  no  small  degree,  to  the  untiring  la¬ 
bors,  the  sympathizing  prayers  and  coopera¬ 
tion  of  the  Ladies’  Board  in  New  York. 

J.  A.  ANNIN,  Stated  Clerk  of  Presbytery. 


SANTA  FE  UNIVERSITY. 

0  Santa  Fe,  Nov.  14,  1882. 

Editor  H.  and  P. : — In  your  issue  of 
November  8  I  find  the  following:  “It  is 
gratifying  to  be  able  to  announce  the 
founding  of  a  Christian  College  in  New 
Mexico.  On  the  21st  ult.  the  corner-stone 
of  the  University  of  New  Mexico  was  laid 
in  that  Territory.  *  *  *  The  majority 
of  the  Trustees,  by  the  charter,  are  to 
be  members  of  Congregational  Churches. 
*  *  *  This  is  the  first  incorporated 
Protestant  Christian  College  in  New  Mex¬ 
ico.” 

1  wish  to  add  that  this  needs  a  little 
correction.  The  University  of  New  Mex¬ 
ico  was  organized  and  incorporated  in 
1881,  only  a  little  more  than  a  year  ago 
One  of  the  speakers  at  the  laying  of  the 
corner-stone  at  the  time  above  referred  to 
stated  that  that  institution  was  the  first  Prot¬ 
estant  Christian  College  founded  in  New 
Mexico,  and  that  statement  got  into  the  lo¬ 
cal  papers.  But  such  is  not  the  fact,  unless, 
indeed,  we  Presbyterians  are  denied  the 
right  to  the  designations  “Protestant”  and 
“Christian!”  For  Santa  Fe  University 
was  organized  and  duly  incorporated  in 
the  year  1870,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Presbytery  of  Santa  Fe. 

The  Presbyterian  school  then  in  suc¬ 
cessful  operation,  having  been  established 
in  1866  in  this  place,  under  the  direction 
of  Rev.  D.  F.  McFarland,  then  in  charge 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Santa  Fe, 
was  taken  in  charge  by  and  incorporated 
into  the  University.  This  institution, 
then,  really  founded  in  November,  1866, 
and,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  learn, 
the  oldest  and  for  many  years  the  only 
Protestant  educational  institution  in  New 
Mexico,  has  been  maintained  ever  since. 
During  last  year  over  130  pupils  were  en¬ 
rolled,  and  the  attendance  the  present  year 
bids  fair  to  equal  or  exceed  that  number. 
At  the  last  meeting  of  our  Presbytery,  | 
steps  were  taken  looking  to  the  erection 
of  new  and  commodious  buildings  and  the; 
fuller  endowment  of  this  institution.  ! 

Very  respectfully,  J.  McGaughey. 


Zuni  Pueblo,  New  Mexico. 


BY  MRS.  FLORA  D.  PALMER. 


To  the  Ladies  of  the  Presbyterian 

Church  : 

This  especial  mission,  “The  Mission 
of  Zuni,”  was  established  by  our  Home 
Board  last  fall,  my  husband,  Dr.  Palmer, 
arriving  the  22d  of  October.  The 
25th  he  opened  a  school  for  the  chil¬ 
dren  and  youth  of  the  Pueblo.  During 
the  winter  the  school  has  gone  on  un¬ 
interruptedly,  except  for  two  weeks, 
when  the  entire  school  had  fallen  vic¬ 
tims  to  the  small-pox,  which  had  raged 
in  our  midst  fearfully  for  three  months. 

We  found  that  of  the’  thirty  enrolled 

«/ 

when  school  began  only  seven  remained. 
We  reorganized  the  1st  of  March  and 
have  since  a  regular  attendance  of  from 
twenty- five  to  thirty.  As  yet  we  have 
not  succeeded  in  getting  any  girls  into 
the  school,  almost  the  entire  number 
being  young  men  from  fourteen  to 
nineteen. 

The  people  of  these  Pueblos  differ 
from  the  wild,  roving  tribes,  first,  in 
having  a  settled  place  of  habitation, 
consisting  of  villages  built  of  adobe,  in 
which,  during  the  winter,  they  with 
their  familes  live  ;  and  second,  in  living 
not  by  hunting,  but  by  agricultural 
pursuits,  and  from  the  products  of  their 
flocks  and  herds.  The  Pueblo  of  Zuni 
consists  of  houses  built  of  adobe,  one 
upon  another,  until  in  some  cases  they 
reach  five  terraces  or  stories.  The  peo¬ 
ple  ascend  from  the  ground  to  the  first 
roof  and  from  this  to  the  next,  and  so 
on,  by  means  oi  ladders,  which  serve  a 
double  purpose,  that  of  access  to  their 
houses,  and  affording  them  protection 
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against  enemies,  as  at  night  or  during 
times  of  danger,  these  ladders  are  drawn 
up,  thus  rendering  it  almost  an  impos¬ 
sibility  to  enter  their  houses.  This 
Pueblo  numbers  (it  is  estimated)  from 
twelve  to  fifteen  hundred  souls,  is  built 
upon  a  hill  in  about  the  center  of  their 
reservation.  Their  farms  lie  to  the 
north  and  west,  fifteen  or  twenty  miles 
upon  the  Nutria  and  Pescado  Bivers, 
to  the  south  twelve  and  fifteen  miles  to 
the  Warm  Springs.  Upon  these  farms 
they  raise  wheat,  corn,  pumpkins,  beans, 
etc,,  upon  which  they  subsist.  Here 
they  keep  their  oxen  and  horses.  They 
are  entirely  without  any  of  the  im¬ 
proved  means  of  farming,  using  a  stick 
to  turn  up  the  soil  before  sowing  grain, 
but  nevertheless  they  manage  to  get 
enough  out  of  the  ground  to  meet  their 
wants.  The  clothing  of  the  people 
consists  for  men  and  boys  of  a  jacket 
and  pants,  made  of  unbleached  cotton 
cloth,  with  a  blanket  for  the  winter 
(these  are  woven  by  the  women).  Leg¬ 
gings  and  moccasins  of  dressed  skins 
afford  covering  and  protection  t,o  the 
legs  and  feet,  for  both  men  and  women, 
although  I  have  never  seen  those  for  a 
woman  with  any  of  the  silver  ornaments 
which  in  many  cases  profusely  orna¬ 
ment  those  for  men.  Tire  dress  for  a 
woman  consists  of  a  black  blanket  sew¬ 
ed  in  the  shape  of  a  narrow  skirt,  ex¬ 
tending  to  the  shoulder,  over  which  it 
is  caught  and  fastened  with  a  little  tas¬ 
sel,  a  belt  for  the  waist,  a  strip  of  un¬ 
bleached  cloth  about  a  yard  long  is  tied 
around  the  neck,  falling  over  the  shoul¬ 
ders,  extending  to  the  knees,  with  as 
much  grace  as  such  an  arrangement 


can  possibly  afford.  Where  the  family 
can  not  afford  moccasins  the  woman  is 
provided  with  stockings  knitted  of 
thick,  heavy  yarn,  which  extend  only 
to  the  heel.  Women  here  seem  inde¬ 
pendent  as  regards  their  social  position, 
not  moving  around  while  in  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  their  husband  with  that  slavish 
fear  which  enthralls  and  characterizes 
the  Hindoo  woman  ;  but  they  are  the 
:  slaves  here  as  well  as  there,  and  like 
the  women  of  China,  Japan,  India  and 
all  heathen  nations,  these  women  (our 
sisters)  are  without  the  gospel  or  the 
least  idea  that  there  is  a  message  of 
salvation  for  them  which  waits  to  set 
them  free. 

All  the  grinding  of  wheat  and  corn  for 
bread  is  done  by  the  women  ;  carrying 
water  (which  is  done  in  large  water  pots 
upon  the  head)  is  also  the  wife’s  work,  J 
This,  like  the  same  work  in  India,  done 
after  the  same  manner,  is  no  light  work, 
when  we  reflect  that  it  is  carried  up  in 
many  cases  four  ladders.  Women  do 
their  full  share  of  the  sowing  and  reap¬ 
ing  ;  when  the  grain  is  brought  in  to  be 
stored  for  the  winter,  the  wife  carries  it 
all  up  the  ladders  and  stores  it  away. 

I  have  observed,  if  the  husband  is  off 
hunting  or  trading,  when  he  comes 
home,  there  waits  a  woman  to  take  what-  ■ 
ever  burden  he  may  have  and  hasten 
away,  quickly  returning  to  relieve  him 
of  his  saddle,  etc.,  etc.  All  sewing,  ' 
knitting,  cutting,  and  lighter  work,  is 
done  by  the  men.  I  sat  outside  the 
door  a  few  evenings  ago,  watching  the  j 

j  setting  sun,  with  my  knitting  in  hand. 
Directly  I  had  a  crowd  of  twenty  or 
thirty  men  around  me,  all  seemingly 
much  amused.  Soon  I  learned  it  was  a 
rare  sight  to  see  a  woman  knit.  One 
man  said,  “Why,  I  have  seen  her  cut 
and  sew,  too.”  They  were  quite  over-  [ 
come  as  this  old  Indian  went  on  to  tell  ! 
them  about  the  machine  I  had,  etc.,  etc.  j 
The  sewing  machine  fills  them  with  | 


great  surprise.  They,  at  first,  thought 
it  acted  like  it  was  alive. 

The  women  are  very  inferior  looking, 
physically,  and  not  prepossessing  in  ap¬ 
pearance,  but  they  always  have  a  kind 
look  and  a  pleasant  manner,  which 
make  me  like  them.  When  I  look  at 
them  and  know  the  utter  darkness  in 
which  they  are  groping,  I  feel  like  there 
is  nothing  I  would  not  bear  if  I  can 
ever  be  Grod’s  instrument  of  telling  to 
them  that  “  old,  old  story”  that  has 
wrought  such  wonderful  things  for  so 
many  women  of  other  lands’.  I  have 
been  kept  from  visiting  them  as  I  longed 
to  do  in  their  houses,  during  the  win¬ 
ter,  on  account  of  small-pox.  Death 
has  visited  every  dwelling  in  the  Pueblo, 
in  some  cases  taking  every  child.  In¬ 
deed  the  poor  people  have  been  under  a 
thick  cloud,  but  it  now  is  lifted  and  the 
disease  is  about  gone,  leaving  as  a  record 
of  its  work  150  deaths,  many  with  but 
little  use  of  arm  or  leg,  in  some  cases 
one  eye  gone,  etc.  The  Lord  has  stood 
between  us  and  the  terrible  pestilence 
like  a  wall,  and  although  for  three 
months  we  had  people  come  right  into 
our  kitchen  all  broken  out  with  the  dis¬ 
ease,  yet  it  did  not  come  near  us.  We 
have  called  to  mind  many  times  during 
the  reign  of  terror  (for  such  it  was  to 
the  people),  and  felt  it  verified  :  “  And 
nothing  shall  by  any  means  hurt  you.” 
(.Luke  x.  17.) 

We  gather  as  many  as  we  can  upon 
the  Sabbath  into  our  kitchen  (a  room 
we  use  for  kitchen,  dining-room,  work¬ 
shop,  reception-room  for  the  Indians, 
bedroom  for  guests,  and  for  gathering  j 
Jn  the  people  for  service  or  Bible  read¬ 
ing),  for  a  Bible  service,  when  Doctor 
Palmer  reads  and  explains  portions  of 
the  Scriptures,  first  in  English,  then  in 
Spanish,  using  an  old  Indian,  who  speaks 
some  Spanish,  as  an  interpreter  for  the 
Indian  dialect.  There  are  only  two  or 


three  who  speak  any  Spanish,  beyond  a 
few  simple  words,  in  this  village.  This 
old  man  will  enter  into  the  spirit  of  the 
occasion  if  he  is  in  an  extra  good  frame 
of  mind,  and  interpret  as  well  as  he  can; 
but,  if  not,  he  will  make  some  excuse. 
We  feel  that  if  the  gospel  is  given  to  them 
intelligently  it  must  be  either  through 
their  own  language  or  through  English. 
We  have  been  busily  engaged  with 
Spanish,  but  soon  hope  to  make  an  attack 
upon  Zuni.  This  is  not  a  written  lan. 
guage,  and  as  we  will  have  no  help  in 
the  way  of  grammars  and  dictionaries, 
we  will  find  it  a  heavy  task. 

We  use  the  organ  and  have  singing 
in  connection  with  our  Sabbath  read¬ 
ings.  The  people  are  exceedingly  fond 
of  ' music,  and  will  linger  after  the  ser¬ 
vices  are  ended,  hoping  to  hear  a  little 
more.  Quite  a  number  of  the  Indian 
children  have  learned  to  sing  two  or 
three  hymns  so  they  can  accompany  the 
organ,  and  their  parents  are  greatly  de¬ 
lighted.  As  yet  but  few  women  attend 
these  meetings  upon  the  Sabbath.  Upon 
inquiring  why  their  wives  and  mothers 
did  not  come  they  tell  me  they  have  not 
time.  Every  day  it  requires  to  grind 
their  meal  for  bread  an  hour  or  two ,  and 
then  they  must  cook;  thus  their  home 
duties  were  made  an  excuse  for  not  hear¬ 
ing  the  Bible.  Bub  I  do  not  wonder 

that  these  poor  Indian  women,  who  da 
not  know  there  is  a  God  or  a  dear  Savior 
for  them,  allow  these  things  to  keep 
them  away,  when  those  who  have  always 
known  of  these  things  are  deterred  from 
improving  precious  privileges  by  the 
most  trifling  things. 

I  have  been  trying  to  devise  some  way 
to  help  them  manage  this  grinding  bus¬ 
iness  (which  is  done  with  two  stones)? 
so  that  they  will  get  more  time.  I  am 
anxious  to  get  a  mill,  one  run  by  horse 
power,  that  will  grind  enough  in  an  hour 
for  a  week.  Such  a  mill  will  cost  from 


$100  to  $150.  Indeed  it  wTTnb^nm^? 
well  invested.  It  will  help  to  open  up 
the  way  for  the  women  wonderfully.  I 
am  anxious  to  have  the  men  change 
work  with  the  women,  giving  them  the 
lighter  work  and  taking  upon  them¬ 
selves  the  heavier  work,  thus  giving  the 
girls  and  women  an  opportunity  to  learn 
to  read.  The  girls,  as  soon  as  they  can 
use  their  little  arms,  are  put  to  grind¬ 
ing,  and  packing  the  babies,  of  which 
there  are  hosts. 

The  most  effectual  means  of  raising 
up  a  generation  of  educated  women,  I 
believe,  is  a  boarding  school,  into  which 
we  could  gather  the  most  promising 
girls  and  keep  them  under  Christian 
influence,  away  from  their  homes,  for  a 
few  years.  I  believe  that  the  very  same 
means  of  Christianizing  these  Pueblo 
Indians  may  be  used,  and  are  necessary 
to  be  employed,  as  those  used  in  foreign 
fields,  boarding  and  industrial  schools, 
as  well  as  the  day  school,  visiting  the 
women  in  their  houses,  having  classes 
among  them,  Bible  readers,  teaching 
them  to  sew,  cut,  knit,  make  bread,  etc.? 
identical  with  mission  work  in  other 
lands.  The  object  is  the  same,  that  of 
bringing  them  to  Christ,  and  helping  to 

make  life  more  joyous  to  them — lifting 
them  up  out  of  their  degraded  condi¬ 
tion,  that  of  a  drudge.  Here  we  have 
the  great  difficulty  of  the  language  to 
meet,  either  to  conquer  or  be  conquered 
by  it,  and  many  other  trials  peculiar  to 
this  especial  work,  which  only  time  and 
the  influence  of  the  gospel  can  overcome; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  we  have  not 
many  of  the  difficulties  peculiar  to  work 
in  India  and  China,  as,  for  instance,  we 
have  no  caste  prejudice  with  which  to 
contend.  In  India  we  had  this  to  meet 
in  every  department  of  our  work,  as  it 
s  a  part  of  the  very  blood  and  bone  of 
a  Hindoo.  There  women  are  nothing 
socially  ;  here  she  has  a  voice  in  every- 
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thing.  She  seems  to  have  fallen  into 
this  position,  and  accepts  it  as  some¬ 
thing  that  may  be  borne.  One  great 
trial  in  living  with  such  a  people  is  their 
carelessness  in  regard  to  cleanliness. 
They  never  wash  anything  they  wear 
I  M 1  |  except  their  blankets,  which  need  it  less 
\  than  any  other  garment,  as  it  is  worn 
outride.  Vermin  on  both  their  heads 
■  and  upon  their  persons  is  the  natural 
i  consequence  of  such  neglect,  and  it  re- 
|  quires  great  care  on  our  part  to  keep 
It  our  garments  from  touching  theirs  when 
they  come  into  our  house.  The  Ladies’ 
5fi  Society  at  Colorado  Springs  has  done 
!  good  work  through  a  package  of  fifty 
PBBk  hue  tooth-combs,  which  were  distrib¬ 
uted  and  most  thankfully  received. 

We  have  been  living  since  we  came 
here,  and  are  still  living,  in  an  Indian 
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house  of  two  rooms.  While  we  are  so 
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situated  we  must  allow  them  to  come 
and  go  almost  as  they  choose,  and  we 
are  subjected  to  many  annoyances  of 
which  we  will  be  relieved  when  we  have 
a  mission  house  outside  the  village.  All 
we  ask  is  a  shelter  from  the  heat  and 
cold,  rain  and  snow,  while  we  labor  for 
the  Master  among  these  people. 

I  rejoice  in  the  prosperity  of  the 
work  in  foreign  lands,  as  my  heart  was 
firmly  bound  to  the  dear  Tamil  women 
of  Southern  India  while  we  labored 
there,  hut  here  in  dear  America  are 
;  thousands  of  these  Indian  women  who 
are  bound  by  superstitions  as  hcathen- 
'  ish  as  any  that  bind  the  women  of  for¬ 
eign  lands,  and  who  have  a  claim  upon 
us  as  Christian  women,  to  do  something 
to  set  them  free.  These  heathen  wom¬ 
en,  not  across  the  seas,  but  at  our  own 
doors,  should  not  he  forgotten  or  ig¬ 
nored  by  us.  The  question  presses 
itself  upon  us  as  one  of  such  impor¬ 
tance,  and  with  such  importunity,  that 

* 

we  can  not  set  it  aside  longer,  hut  must 
and  ask  ourselves  individ¬ 


ually,  “  What  can  1  do ?”  and  “How 
can  I  do  that  little  so  that  it  will  be 
most  effectual?”  Our  responsibility 
presents  itself  in  a  tangible  form,  since 
our  Home  Board  has  explored  carefully 
these  fields,  ascertained  the  wants  of 
the  work,  established  the  work,  and  now 
waits  the  co-operation  of  the  Christian 
women  of  our  Church,  to  enable  them 
to  do  what  is  necessary  to  find  an  en¬ 
trance  for  the  gospel.  So,  many  times 
we  read  in  our  leading  church  papers 
articles  stating  that  our  churches  are 
too  much  burdened  already  to  take  any 
new  work ;  now  I  believe  if  we  would 
take  the  pains  to  investigate,  that  we 
would  find  those  who  already  give  more 
largely  to  the  old  work  will  give  most 
cheerfully  to  the  new ,  they  have  learned 
what  a  joy  it  is  to  give  to  the  Lord. 
I  entreat  you,  as  fellow  laborers  in  the 
Master’s  work,  to  add  this  work  to 
that  you  are  already  doing,  to  bear 
these  Indian  women  upon  your  hearts 
and  in  your  prayers,  and  I  believe  you 
will  see  them  brought  to  Christ  at  no 
very  distant  day. 

Zuni,  New  Mexico,  April  8, 1878. 


LAGUNA  AZTEC  MISSION. 

BY  REV.  JOHN  MENAFL. 


The  work  of  the  last  three  months 
is  much  like  that  of  laborers  upon  a 
rest  building,  which  seems  to  them  to 
have  advanced  but  very  little  ;  while 
to  the  quarterly  visitor  considerable 
'progress  may  be  visible.  There  is  a 
^steady  progress  here  all  the  time.  There 
are  a  few  who  now  “believe  ”  and 
many  who  are  “thinking”  and  still  very 
many  who  do  not  care,  or  prefer  their 
old  customs,  or  a  modification  of  them, 
to  the  pure  gospel.  There  are  few  now 
who  actually  worship  the  sun  or  Mon¬ 
tezuma  (the  sun  being  held  as  the  father, 
and  Montezuma  as  the  mother  god), 
but  all  the  Roman  Catholic  party  (about 
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i  one-third  of  all),  and  many  of  the  oth¬ 
ers,  still  keep,  up  their  dances,  which 
are,  to  a  great  extent,  devil  dances. 
Even  the  most  reformed  dances  contain 
very  much  of  old  customs.  Each  arti¬ 
cle  of  dress  must  be  just  so,  and  every 
part  of  the  ceremonies  most  scrupulous¬ 
ly  observed.  Each  of  the  dancers  are 
sprinkled  by  squirting  (by  mouth)  a 
prepared  water  on  their  heads,  accom¬ 
panied  with  charms  or  mufcterings  of 
some  kind,  and  with  the  laying  on  of 
the  hands  of  the  officiating  priest,  as 
he  may  be  called,  before  taking  any 
part  in  the  dance,  and  a  benediction 
pronounced  on  them  at  the  final  close 
of  the  exercises,  or  as  each  one  may  be 
discharged. 

This  leads  me  to  ask  you  if  you  think 
that  those  who  may  become  church-  mem- 
bers  should  promise  to  take  no  part  in 
such  dances  ?'  The  attendance  at  church' 
is  not  so  large  as  it  has  been.  This  is 
owing  to  the  people  being  away  from 
home  and  in  the  fields  gathering  their 
crops,  which  keeps  from  the  town.  The 
school  has  opened  again,  with  over  fifty 
scholars.  I  have  been  able  but 

very  little  printing  for  want  of  type, 
but  hope  to  have  a  good  supply  soon 
through  the  kindess  of  Dr.  H.  Kendall. 

We  have  had  a  very  pleasant,  and,  I 
trust,  a  profitable  visit  from  Drs.  Ken¬ 
dall  and  Jackson  and  their  ladies.  Such 
men  will  see  and  learn  more  of  our1 
wants  and  difficulties  in  one  short  visit 
than  all  we  could  write  for  years. 
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of  the  most  interesting  and  important  of  the 
Pueblo  towns,  already  historical,  yet  practi¬ 
cally  and  pictorially  but  little  known  to  the 
people  of  our  Eastern  States.  From  this  point 
for  two  hundred  miles  or  more  to  the  south 
there  are  a  constant  succession  of  Pueblo  cit¬ 
ies  on  either  side  of  the  Rio  Grande.  Most  of 
these  cities  are  inhabited,  sparsely,  hut  many 
are  in  ruins.  Several  of  these  have  been  made 
in  small  model  form  and  are  now  being  placed 
in  high  institutions  of  learning  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  study. 

They  visited  all  Pueblos  contiguous  to  a 
route  running  from  Taos  to  Santa  Fe,  from 
there  to  Albuquerque  and  Isleta.  From  this 
point  the  Pueblos  of  Laguna  and  Acoma  were 
next  visited  and  then  Zuni  in  Arizona,  the 
largest  and  most  interesting  of  all,  and  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  one  of  the  original  “Seven  cities 
of  Ceballa,”  described  by  the  early  Spanish  ex¬ 
plorers.  North  of  Zuni,  about  eighty  miles, 
at  Defiance,  is  the  agency  for  the  Navajo  In¬ 
dians,  at  which  point  they  arrived  in  time  to 
witness  the  annual  distribution  of  annuity 


goods,  when  nearly  all  the  entire  nation,  num¬ 
bering  some  8000  or  10,000  aborigines,  were 


brought 


together. 
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NEW 


MISSIONARY  EXPLORATION  IN 
MEXICO  AND  ARIZONA. 

We  find  in  the  Baltimore  JSun  the  following 
notice  of  a  recent  trip  m;^by  Eev.  Sheldon 
Jackson,  accompanied  by  Wm.  H.  Jackson, 
Esq.,  photographer  of  Hayden’s  United  States 
Geological  and  Geographical  survey  : 

From  the  terminus  of  the  Denver  and  Rio 
Grande  Railroad  at  La  Yeta,  they  proceeded 
at  once  to  Taos,  at  which  point  Mr.  Jackson 
made  a  varied  series  of  views,  as  that  is  one 
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Here  Mr.  Jackson  spent 
some  time  in  making  the  most  characteristic 
and  representative  views  of  the  various  tribes 
of  this  nation.  During  the  distribution  of  an¬ 
nuities  here,  Mr.  Jackson  made  side  excur¬ 
sions  through  the  famous  Canon  de  Chelly, 
visiting  each  spot  among  the  group  of  ancient 
ruins  on  the  Chaco,  about  seventy-five  miles 
to  the  east  of  Defiance.  The  next  point  of 
interest  and  importance  is  a  group  of  Mo- 
qui  Pueblos,  one  hundred  miles  west  of  Fort 
Defiance.  There  are  some  of  these  within  a 
distance  of  fifteen  miles  of  each  other,  all 
built  upon  the  summits  of  inaccessible  mesas, 
reached  only  by  narrow  stairways  cut  in  the 
rock.  Very  little,  indeed,  is  known  of  these 
interesting  people,  owing  to  their  remoteness 
from  any  of  the  general  routes  of  travel  in  the 
country,  although  they  were  among  the  first 
habitations  visited  by  Coronado’s  expedition  in 
1540.  * 

Many  previous  explorers  have  brought  back 
information  relating  to  those  ruins,  and  year 
before  last  Mr.  Jackson  made  a  short  visit 
among  them,  but  notwithstanding  the  great 
number  of  facts,  in  the  form  of  specimens,  of 
stone  implements,  fragments  of  human  re¬ 
mains,  pottery  ware,  matting,  and  many  minor 
trinkets,  he  only  had  time  to  give  the  interest¬ 
ing  subject  but  a  superficial  inspection,  and 
only  sufficient  to  excite  widespread  interest, 
and  volumes  of  inquiries  from  all  parts  of  the 
m  world,  especially  throughout  Europe.  Mr. 
Jackson’s  journey  to  that  region  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time  was  to  avail  himself  of  the  company 
of  the  celebrated  missionary  among  the  tribes 
of  the  southwest,  Rev.  Sheldon  Jackson,  who 
was  making  a  tour  of  inspection  among  the 
various  tribes  in  that  country,  and  was  thus 
enabled  to  come  in  contact  with  them  at  the 
most  advantageous  time  for  securing  a  most 
complete  series  of  views  and  facts,  relating  to 
the  greatest  number  of  both  the  ancient  ruins 
and  present  tribes  of  natives  in  Arizona,  New 
Mexico,  Southern  Colorado,  and  Utah,  all  of 
which  will  soon  be  given  to  the  world  in  pub¬ 
lished  form. 


EXPLORING  CANONS. 
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INTERESTING  RELICS  OP  THE  CAVE-DWELLERS  FOUND 
IN  ARIZONA— INDIAN  BURIAL-PLACES  AMONG 
THE  CLIFFS. 

[FROM  AN  OCCASIONAL  CORRESPONDENT  OF  THE  TRIBUNE.  1 

Kearn’s  Canon,  Arizona,  Nov.  20.— Some 

years  ago  a  Frenchman,  wandering  through  the  north 
of  Arizona,  and  following  towards  its  source  one  of 
those  arroyos  deep  enough  and  wide  enough  to  contain 
water  sufficient  to  float  a  steamer,  hut  during  ten 
months  in  the  year  so  dry  along  its  general  level  that  a 
locust  could  not  quench  its  thirst,  entered  one  of  those  j 
peculiar  slits  in  the  earth  known  as  canons.  His  claim 
of  being  the  first  white  man  who  ever  set  foot  within  its 
walls  has  generally  been  conceded,  and  by  common  con¬ 
sent  this  Interesting  region  has  been  designated  by  the 
name  of  its  discoverer,  and  called  Canon  de  Chelly. 
Major  Powell,  director  of  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology,  vis¬ 
ited  the  canon  in  1870,  and  in  the  dozen  years  that 
have  succeeded,  a  few  other  Americans  have  from  time 
to  time  passed  through  it.  So  far  as  the  world  is  con¬ 
cerned,  however,  Canon  de  Chelly  has  remained  a  hit  of 
terra  incognita.  The  interest  attaching  to  the  canon  is 
such  that  I  was  greatly  pleased  to  accompany  a  party 
under  oharge  of  Colonel  Stevenson,  who  proposed  to 
make  some  investigations  there  as  a  representative  of 
the  Bureau  of  Ethnology.  The  place  from  which  I 
write  is  120  miles  northwest  from  Fort  Wingate,  New 
Mexico,  and  Canon  de  Chelly  is  situated  between  fifty 
and  sixty  miles  east  of  north  from  this  point.  It  is  en¬ 
tirely  within  the  Navajo  Reservation,  and  several  thou¬ 
sand  of  the  people  of  that  tribe  live  in  its  immediate 
vicinity. 

Gan ada Mucho,  head  chief  of  the  Navajos,  informed 
Colonel  Stevenson  that  there  was  a  canon  leading  from 
the  side  of  Canon  de  Chelly  that  contained  many  inter-  i 
esting  cliff-house  ruins,  and  that  had  never  yet  been 
visited  by  a  white  man.  It  having  been  decided  to  see 
this  new  canon  at  once,  the  party  advanced  to  a  point  m 
it  ten  miles  from  its  mouth,  after  one  night’s  encamp¬ 
ment  in  Canon  de  Chelly.  The  walls  of  these  canons 
rise  with  a  sheer  height  of  from  500  to  1,500  feet.  At  a  i 
few  points  the  opposing  sides  are  a  little  more  than  half  ■ 
a  mile  apart,  while  in  many  places  they  are  only  a  few 
rods  apart.  In  the  wider  portions  earth  deposits  have 
accumulated  until  there  are  extensive  areas  of  soil 
from  two  to  ten  feet  in  depth.  Ou  some  of  these  accre¬ 
tions  there  are  cottonwood  trees  more  than  three  feet 
in  diameter  at  the  base.  The  soil  is  productive,  ana  the 
Indians,  a  number  of  whom  live  iu  tho  canon  during 
the  growing  season,  cultivate  corn, melons,  etc.  Through 
the  entire  canon  is  a  bed  of  sand  as  level  as  a  floor,  some¬ 
times  reaching  from  wall  to  wall  in  width  and  rarely 
less  than  300  feet  broad.  In  rainy  seasons  a  regular 
river  flows  here,  and  duriug  other  portions  of  the  year  a 
small  stream  comes  from  the  head  of  the  canon  but  is 
gradually  lost  in  the  sandy  depths,  leaving  no  sem¬ 
blance  of  water  for  a  distance  of  five  or  six  miles  along 
the  channel  before  leaving  the  canon.  Water  is  readily 
.  obtained,  however,  by  digging  a  hole  to  a  depth  of  three 
or  four  feet  into  this  apparently  dry  bed  of  sand. 

The  most  interesting  feature  connected  with  the  can- 
ons  is  found  in  their  imposing  walls, that  stand  like  grim 
but  unerring,  and  as  yet  unread,  chronicles  of  the  Vast 
lapse  of  time  through  which,  by  the  tardy  process  of 
erosion, they  have  been  exposed.  The  base  of  these  walls 
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is  composed  of  pure  red  sandstone,  some  trines  reaching 
a  height  of  1,200  feet,  above  which  appeals  a  strata  of  i 
white  sandstone.  The  formation  is  unifoip,  but  in  con-  | 
tour  and  color  they  present  a  great  variety  of  views  in 
response  to  the  elements  that  have  acted  won  them.  A 
sombre  tinge  ©f  mahogany  or  walnut  may  cover  acres 
of  surface,  while,  like  the  work  of  the  piinter’s  brush, 

fellows  an  equally  magnificent  field  of  rijih  yellow,  glis¬ 
tening  in  the  sunlight  as  though  but  freshly  laid.  Great 
surfaces  are  again  ornamented  by  green,  gray  or  yellow 
lichen.  Sometimes  for  a  distance  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
an  uninterrupted  smooth  face  of  the  watt  will  he  pre¬ 
sented,  when  it  will  break  off  at  an  angle  as  well  defined 
as  the  corner  of  a  block  ot  buildings.  Recesses  and  side 
canons  appear  here  and  there,  presenting  to  view 
pleasant  vistas  ;  or  perhaps,  half  eoncealefl  by  a  cluster 
of  oak,  box,  alder  or  cottonwood,  with  herd  and  there  a 
pine,  a  huge  fragment  cleft  from  the  main  rock  will  he 
observed,  its  single  shaft  of  stone  giving  it  me  effect  of  a 
cosey  rural  church.  / 

In  the  walls  of  these  oanons  appear  a  number  or  caves 
worn  Into  the  rock  m  the  long  ago.  They  vary  in  size, 
in  height  from  the  base,  and  in  accessibility.  In  Canon 
de  Chelly  were  found  twenty-four  of  thflse,  containing 
cliff  dwellers’  ruins,  while  in  the  new  eaion  were  found 
twenty-two  with  ruins.  Occasionally  tlere  would  be 
only  a  single  house,  but  more  frequently  there  were 
clusters,  and  in  three  or  four  places  there  had  once  dwelt 
communities  of  from  forty  to  sixty  families.  The  N av  ajo 
Indians  never  occupy  these  houses,  but/ it  is  a  custom 
with  them  to  remove  the  remains  of  thar  dead  to  them 
for  a  final  resting-place.  A  Navajo  on<w  buried  in  one 
of  these  houses  makes  it  a  spot  to  he  forever  shunned  by 
the  living  members  of  the  tribe,  so  absolute  is  the  super¬ 
stition  with  which  they  clothe  the  place  sf  the  dead.  In  |r 
the  new  canon  were  found  a  great  many  ol  these  graves. 
Just  below  the  most  extensive  ruin  discovered,  in  a  five¬ 
sided  vault  the  sides  of  which  were  of  pin*n  poies  laid 
in  mortar  and  the  top  and  bottom  inclosed  with  flat 
stone,  were  found  two  human  skeletons,  deposited  on 
their  backs,  with  their  legs  doubled  against  their  bodies. 
About  each  was  wrapped  a  fragment  of  heavy  netting, 
made  of  a  small  cord  the  strands  of  which  were  com¬ 
posed  of  the  halr-like  fibre  of  the  Yucca  plant  or  Span¬ 
ish  bayonet.  The  Navajos  call  these  ancient  cliff  dwell¬ 
ers  “  Nah-sus-si.”  When  this  singular  grave  was  opened, 

“  George,”  our  chief  guide,  and  an  unusually  bright 
Indian,  at  once  exclaimed:  “Nah-sus-si.”  He  insisted 
that  these  were  the  remains  of  the  veritable  cliff  dwell¬ 
ers.  Colonel  Stevenson  inclines  to  the  same  view,  and, 
if  so,  they  are  probably  the  first  genuine  relies  of  the 
kind  ever  found.  In  commemoration  of  this  “  find,”  and 
for  the  reason  that  there  are  so  many  dead  Indians  de 
posited  along  its  walls,  at  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  McEl- 
well,  a  mining  engineer,  who  accompanied  the  party, 
this  canon  was  named  “  Canon  del  Muerte.” 

The  ruins  where  the  skeletons  were  found  are  about 
300  feet  above  the  bed  of  the  canon.  It  took  a  hard 
climb  to  reach  them.  Once  there,  however,  we  found 
the  beet  preserved  ruins  of  all  we  observed.  The  build¬ 
ings  are  small  structures,  rarely  showing  a  room  twelve 
feet  square,  while  they  are  generally  less  than  ten.  The 
walls  are  constructed  of  small  flat  stones  laid  in  thick 
beds  of  mortar,  which  has  attained  a  hardness  almost 
equal  to  that  of  the  native  rock.  In  the  centre  of  this 
clustre  stands  a  tower-like  building  in  fine  state  of  pres¬ 
ervation,  that  bears  the  appearance  of  having  never 
been  used  after  being  completed.  The  workmanship 
here  is  superior— in  fact,  it  will  compare  favorably  with 
the  masonry  of  f o-day.  The  walls  seem  to  be  good  for  a 
thousand  years  to  come.  I  have  visited  a  half  dozen 
modern  pueblos,  including  Zuni,  the  largest  one  now  occu¬ 
pied,  and  I  have  as  yet  failed  to  observe  a  piece  of  ma¬ 
sonry  wit  h  them  that  will  equal  some  found  among  the 
ruins  iu  these  two  canons. 

Among  items  of  ethnologic  importance  found  on  this 
occasion  may  bo  mentioned  a  sandal,  aymrribtrically 
wrought  o?  the  Yucca  fibre,  and  artistically  ornamented, 

A  hole  worn  through  under  the  heel  gave  evidence  of 
its  use,  while  its  well-preserved  shape  was  prodf  of  su¬ 
perior  workmanship.  A  neatly -formed  shoe  of  the  same 
material  was  also  found. 
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The  Pima  Indians- 

THE  following  letter  is  sent  us  by  the  Home  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Woman’s  Board  for  publication,  that  all 
those  who  contributed  so  nobly  towards  the  box  for 
Arizona  last  spring  may  learn  what  pleasure  they  have 
given,  and  what  good  has  been  conferred  upon  these 
deserving  tribes : 

Pima  A&ency,  Arizona,  December  20th,  1877. 

To  the  Ladies  of  the  Woman's  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  of 
the  Reformed  Church  in  America. 

Dear  Christian  Sisters:  We  have  received  the 
box  which  you  sent  us,  in  good  order.  Last  season 
was  an  unusually  dry  one  in  this  vicinity;  no  wa¬ 
ter  in  the  river  bed  for  irrigating  purposes,  and  but 
very  little  rain,  a  total  failure  of  all  but  the  wheat  and 
barley  crops,  consequently  a  poor  supply  of  food,  and  a 
very  scant  supply  of  clothing  for  our  Indians.  When  I 
told  the  scholars  that  some  kind  friends  who  were  inter¬ 
ested  in  their  temporal  and  spiritual  welfare,  had  sent 
them  calico,  muslin,  shawls,  material  for  pants  and 
shirts,  and  other  presents,  the  announcement  was  re¬ 
ceived  with  much  joy  and  satisfaction. 

The  school  girls  have  already  commenced  sewing,  and 
we  hope  to  be  able  after  a  few  weeks  to  teach  others 
who  live  east  of  the  agency  and  have  never  yet  attend¬ 
ed  sewing  school. 

We  expect  to  distribute  a  part  of  the  presents  at  the 
Christmas  festival  next  week,  and  to  use  the  remainder 
as  necessity,  prudence,  and  economy  may  dictate.  The 
'calico,  shawls,  and  thread,  I  think,  will  do  us  for  two 
-  years. 

Knowing  the  great  and  urgent  demands  of  the  foreign 
work  upon  those  who  are  willing  to  give  a  helping 
hand  in  the  spread  of  the  Gospel,  we  doubly  appreciate 
your  aid  in  behalf  of  the  Indians. 

You  have  our  heartfelt  thanks  for  this,  your  aid  in 
time  of  need.  You  are  in  this  manner  clothing  the 
naked,  you  are  giving  us  an  opportunity  to  instruct  the 
girls  in  sewing,  you  are  encouraging  our  scholars  in 
their  studies  and  in  their  attendance  at  school.  Mrs. 
Cook  sends  you  her  thanks  for  also  remembering  her 
and  her  lady  friend  at  this  place.  Our  daily  prayer  is 
that  the  Lord  may  abundantly  bless  and  prosper  you 
and  encourage  you  in  every  good  word  and  work. 
Pray  for  us.  Yours  in  Christian  fellowship, 

C.  M.  Cook. 


. 
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PRESBYTERY  OF  SANTA  FE.J 

The  Presbytery  of  Santa  Fe  held  its 
annual  meeting  at  Taos,  New  Mexico, 
November  9—11,  and  wa3  opened  with 
a  sermon  by  Rev.  Alex.  M.  Parley. 

Piev.  J.  M.  Roberts  was  made  Mod¬ 
erator,  and  Rev.  G.  G.  Smith,  Tempo¬ 
rary  Clerk.  The  ruling  elders  were 
all  Mexicans:  Jose  Inez  Perea,  Jose 
Domingo  Mondragon,  Caslniero  Espi¬ 
nosa  and  Jose  Pablo  Ortega.  Corre¬ 
sponding  member,  Rev.  Sheldon  Jack- 
son.  Visitors:  Eiders  A.  Russell,  Des 
Moines,  Iowa ;  Mrs.  and  Miss  Smith, 
Allegheny,  Pennsylvania,  and  Mrs. 
Thompson,  of  Santa  Fe.  tty9?*? 

Rev.  Alex.  M.  Dariey  was  received 
from  the  Presbytery  of  Colorado,  and 
recommended  to  the  Board  of  Home 
Missions,  for  work  among  the  Navajo 
Indians. 

Rev.  J.  M.  Roberts  reported  the  or¬ 
ganization  of  a  church  among  the  Mex¬ 
icans  at  Sivisero.  Rev.  Sheldon  Jack- 
son  reported  the  organisation  of  church¬ 
es  at  Tucson  and  Prescott. 

A  paper  was  passed,  placing  all  the 
work  among  the  Indians,  within  the 
bounds  of  the  Presbytery,  under  the 
care  of  the  Board  of  Home  Missions. 
Papers  were  also  passed,  looking  to  in¬ 
creased  educational  and  evangelistic 
work  among  the  Indians. 

Rev.  Sh.eldon  Jackson  was  unani¬ 
mously  recommended  to  the  Board  of 
Home  Missions  for  reappointment. 

Jose  Inez  Perea,  Jose  D.  Mondra- 
gon,  Vicente  Romero,  and  Rafael  Gal- 
legros,  native  Mexicans,  were  examined 
for  licensure.  The  examination  being 
sustained,  they  were  subsequently  li¬ 
censed  during  the  morning  service  of 
the  Sabbath. 

The  following  persons  were  recom¬ 
mended  to  the  Board  of  Home  Missions 
for  commissions:  Rev.  G.  G.  Smith, 
Santa  Fe,  to  the  Americans  ;  Rev.  John 
Menaul,  Dr.  H.  K.  Palmer  and  Rev. 
Alex.  M.  Dariey  to  the  Indians ;  Rev.  j 
J.  A.  Annin,  Rev.  J.  M.  Roberts,  Rev. 
Sylvanus  Sayre,  Jose  I.  Perea,  Jose  D. 
Mondragon,  Vicente  Romero,  and  Ra¬ 
fael  Gallegos.  j 

The  following  persons  were  recom- , 
mended  as  missionary  teachers  and  Bi-  j 
ble  readers :  Mrs.  J.  M.  Roberts,  Mrs. 
M.  E.  Griffith,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James 
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Anderson,  Miss  Mary  Burnham,  Miss 
Laura  Annin,  Miss-  Lizzie  Pitts,  and 
Miss  C.  Brown. 

Aid  was  requested-  for  the  erection 
of  churches  at  Sanfca-Fe?  Ocate,  El  Ran¬ 
cho,  Laguna  and  Zuni. 

Rev.  J.  M.  Roberts  and  Elder  Yh 
Romero  were  elected  Principals,  and 
Rev.  G.  G.  Smith  and  Elder  J.  Pablo 
Ortega,  Alternate  Commissioners  to  the 
General  Assembly. 

Ptev.  G.  G.  Smith,  Rev.  J.  M.  Rob¬ 
erts,  and  Elder  Bi  M.  Thomas,  Stat&cU 
ing  Committee  on  Home  Missions.  Rev. 
J.  A.  Annin  and;  Rev.  J.  M.  Roberts 
Standing  Committee  on  Church  Organ¬ 
ization. 

Rev.  G.  G.  Smithy  Rev.  J.  A.  Annin 
and  Eider  B.  M.  Thomas  were  appoint¬ 
ed  a  committee  to  incorporate  the  Pres¬ 
bytery. 

Overture  N-o;  2.,  on  Representation, 
was  adopted.  The  business  was  largely 
conducted  in  the  Spanish  language,,  al¬ 
though  the  records  are  kept  in  En¬ 


glish? 


Presbytery  adjourned  to  meet*  ah  Los 
Yegas,  for  the  ordination  of  Joso?  Inez 
Perea  as  an  evangelist. 


Arizona. 

Southeast  of  us,  as  your  readers  have 
learned  from  the  letters  of  Rev.  Shel¬ 
don  Jackson,  D.D.,  there  is  an  immense 
Territory,  rich  in  mineral  wealth,  des¬ 
tined,  when  the  Southern  Trans-conti¬ 
nental  Railroad  is  built,  to  fill  up  rap¬ 
idly,  and  yet  it  is  without  the  gospel. 
The  Presbytery  of  San  Francisco  has 
just  ordained  one  of  its  licentiates  as 
an  evangelist,  and  he  goes  this  week  to 
Prescott,  Arizona,  to  unfurl  there  the 
banner  of  the  cross.  His  name  is  J.  A. 
Merrill.  He  graduated  at  our  The¬ 
ological  Seminary  this  spring,  and  is  an 
earnest  and  talented  young  man.  A 
note  from  Rev.  Dr  Jackson  states  that 
Rev.  John  E.  Anderson,  of  Boulder, 
Colorado,  has  just  been  commissioned 
to  go  to  Tucson,  in  the  same  Territory; 
so  there  will  be  two  standards  erected 
on  that  far  frontier. 


BOARD  OF  HOME  MISSIONS,  9 

No.  23  Centre  Street,  New  York. 


AN  APPEAL  TO  CHRISTIAN  WOMEN. 


Great  Enlargement  of  ITome  Missionary 
Y  ork  in  Utah,  Hew  Mexico  and 
Alaska. 

Suitable  Buildings  for  Chapels  and  School 
Houses  an  Immediate  Necessity. 


V 


Women  began  this  Work. 

The  first  effort  to  evangelize  the  neglected  and 
misguided  populations  in  these  distant  Territories 
sprung  from  the  fertile  brain  and  warm  hearts  of 
Christian  women.  They  were  the  first  to  make 
an  effort  in  behalf  of  their  own  sex  who  were  the 
devotees  of  the  Papacy,  or  Mormonism,  or  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  heathen  tribes  of  Indians.  Step  bv  step 
have  they  gone  forward,  working  through  the 
Board  of  Home  Missions,  till  now  there  are  on  this 
field,  or  under  appointment,  more  than  fifty  Mis¬ 
sionaries  and  teachers — twenty -four  in  Utah, 
twenty-three  in  New  Mexico,  and  five  in  Alaska. 

(2.)  A  large  share  of  the  means  necessary  to 
carry  on  the  work  has  been  furnished  by  the  wo¬ 
men. 


As  it  was  primarily  a  work  for  women  and  chil¬ 
dren,  nearly  every  Missionary  sent  into  the  field 
having  conducted  or  directed  a  school,  it  was  ap¬ 
propriate  and  wise  that  the  women  should  furnish 
a  large  part  of  the  funds ;  this  they  have  continued 
to  do  to  the  present  time. 
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(3.)  We  hope  and  expect  that  the  women  will 
furnish  the  necessary  means  for  present  work  and 
its  expected  enlargement. 

Burdened  as  we  are  with  other  work,  we  trust 
them  to  furnish  the  funds  for  this  new  department ; 
hence  when  the  Board  undertook  the  expansion  of 
the  work  as  it  pressed  on  us  in  this  new  form,  we 
saw  in  it  an  appropriate  field  for  the  labors  and 
zeal  and  sacrifices  of  self-denying  women,  and  -w J 
said : 


“  So  far  as  may  be  practical,  tlie  financial  support  for 
this  school-work  shall  he  committed  to  the  women  of  our 
church  as  their  special  trust,  out  of  whose  contributions, 
without  drawing  upon  our  regular  Home  Missionary  Fund, 
shall  be  taken  what,  in  our  judgment,  may  he  needed  for 
this  work.” 


In  an  appeal  we  made  to  you  last  winter  we 
said  : 

“  The  Board  appeals,  with  confidence  to  the  women  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church,  for  aid  to  undertake  and  carry  on 
this  department  of  the  great  work  laid  upon  it  by  the 
General  Assembly.” 

To  our  appeals  you  have  responded  promptly 
and  generously.  Your  contributions,  to  a  large 
extent,  have  supported  the  Missionaries  and 
teachers. 

Chapels  and  School  Buildings . 

But  we  have  reached  a  new  phase  of  this  work. 
Success  always  brings  enlarged  responsibility. 
Suitable  buildings  for  the  Missionaries  and  teachers 
have  become  a  pressing  and  imperative  necessity. 
And  this  new  work,  in  addition  to  all  they  have 
been  doing  before,  we  must  also  commit  to  the 
women  of  the  church.  Chapels  and  school-houses 
are  essential  to  a  prosperous  beginning  and  to  any 
permanent  work  of  success.  We  lost  much  last 
year  for  want  of  such  buildings,  and  we  must  con¬ 
tinue  to  lose  till  the  want  is  supplied. 

Says  one  of  our  Missionaries  in  Utah : 

“We  have  sixty  in  one  Sunday  School  almost  every 
Sabbath,  and,  but  for  the  miserable  little  hovel  in  which 
we  are  obliged  to  hold  our  services,  would  have  many 
more.  But  when  I  tell  you  we  are  obliged  to  hold  our 
services  at  eight  in  the  evening,  in  a  little,  low-roofed 
adobe  hut,  12x24,  and  cut  into  two  by  a  partition,  each 
room  packed  full  of  desks  and  seats  for  children,  and  that 
the  miserable  rookery  is  full  of  vermin,  that  the  rooms  are 
so  low  and  small  that  when  the  lamps  are  lighted  the  heat 
is  fearful,  you  will  understand  why  these  people  are  not 
enthusiastic  to  attend  these  hot  evenings.” 

Another  says  : 

“  The  great  lack  is  to  get  a  building.  There  might 
just  as  well  be  a  school  of  seventy-five  scholars  as  of  thirty- 
five.  But  the  only  building  that  could  be  obtained  was  a 
dwelling  house,  and  that  had  to  be  given  up  last  week. 

“  Already  Mr.  L.  has  paid  out  of  his  own  pocket  $315 
during  the  year  for  rent  and  other  necessary  expenses  of  the 
school,  thereby  pinching  himself  in  a  way  which  grieved 
me  to  behold.” 

1  A  Missionary  in  New  Mexico  speaking  of  his 
field,  says : 

“We  do  need  a  church  building  at  both  places  very 
much  indeed.  At  Ocate  we  meet  in  a  private  room  (though 
large),  in  a  common  dwelling,  when  the  usual  congregation 
get  in  it  is  so  full  that  I  wonder  often  how  we  endure  it.” 
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A  Missionary  and  his  family  were  sent  to  the 
Zuni  Indians  in  Western  New  Mexico  last  fall. 
No  suitable  building  could  be  found  for  his  family, 
or  for  school  and  church  purposes.  The  consequent 
discomfort  and  exposure  of  the  winter  so  broke 
down  his  health  that  he  was  compelled  to  leave 
the  field  in  early  Spring,  and  it  is  still  feared  that 
the  seeds  of  fatal  disease  have  been  sown  in  his 


system. 

With  funds  raised  by  the  women  of  Rochester 
Presbytery  and  other  parts  of  the  country,  we  are 
putting  up  suitable  buildings  to  furnish  a  better 
opportunity  for'  successful  missionary  effort  among 
the  people.  Past  experience  there  has  taught  us 
that  such  buildings  are  indispensable. 

The  Missionaries  and  teachers  in  Alaska  are  also 
suffering  greatly  for  suitable  buildings..  They  have 
been  allowed  to  preach  the  Gospel  and  open  their 
schools  in  Government  buildings,  both  at  Sitka  and 
Fort  Wrangel.  But  this  arrangement  cannot  be 
permanent. 

These  are  only  specimens  of  what  is  wanted  at 
nearly  every  place  in  all  these  great  Territories 
where  we  have  preaching  stations  or  schools. 
What  we  want  is  just  what  is  furnished  to  the 
Freedmen  at  the  South,  namely,  a  chapel  which 

can  be  used  for  a  school  room  during  the  week ,  and 
for  Sabbath  Schools  and  the  worship  of  God  on 
the  Sabbath. 

But  you  may  ask,  why  is  not  this  appropriate 
work  for  the  Church  Erection  Board  ?  The  reply 
is,  that  the  Board  is  forbidden  by  its  Pules  or 
Charter  to  aid  in  the  erection  of  a  chapel  where 
there  is  no  church  organization.  But  among  the 
Mormons  and  Mexicans  and  Indians,  we  need  the 
chapel  and  the  school  house  for  the  purpose  of 
preparing  the  ivay  for  church  organization.  We 
must  begin  at  the  foundation  ;  we  must  teach  the 
children,  and  preach  to  all,  repentance  towards 
God  and  faith  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  We 
must  have  a  place  to  teach  and  preach  in  before 
we  can  find  believers  to  organize  into  a  church. 
This  is  the  pressing  demand  of  the  hour. 

Ladies’  Societies  have  secured  possession  of 
valuable  property  in  Santa  Fe  and  Las  Yegas,  in 
New  Mexico,  and  stock  in  various  other  buildings, 
some  fully  and  some  but  partially  paid  for. 

Such  Societies  have  built  Sanitariums  and  school- 
houses,  and  residences  for  Missionaries  and  teachers 
in  foreign  lands.  And  they  have  done  well.  We 
beg  of  you  to  undertake  the  same  kind  of  work 
for  your  native  land.  We  appeal  to  Ladies’  So¬ 
cieties  in  single  churches  or  Presbyteries  to  under¬ 
take,  singly  or  by  your  combined  efforts,  to  secure 
a  building  for  school  and  church  purposes  at  Taos — 
the  Indian  Pueblo  of  Jemez — or  Ocate,  New 
Mexico  ;  Springville,  Brigham  City,  Manti,  Eph¬ 
raim  or  Logan,  Utah;  or  for  a  home  for  girls  at 

|  Fort  Wrangel,  or  for  a  chapel  there  or  at  Sitka,  / 
the  Capital  of  Alaska. 

This  work  needs  to  be  done  at  all  these  or  other 
stations,  and  it  will  need  to  be  done  whenever  we 
establish  a  preaching  station,  a  Missionary  or . a  , 
school.  And  it  needs  to  be  done  at  once. 


How  sad  it  must  be  to  turn  such  children  back 
to  their  dark  and  heathen  houses  because  there  is 
no  room  to  receive  them  !  And  how  useless  it  is 
to  send  out  the  teacher  or  the  Missionary  unless 
we  can  furnish  him  a  suitable  place  for  labor. 

We  hope  then  all  the  women  in  our  churches 
will  enlarge  their  plans  for  Home  work  so  as  to 
embrace  this  feature  of  it.  Organize  for  this  pur¬ 
pose.  Consult  with  other  Societies  and  combine 
your  energies.  Take  this  matter  to  your  pastors 
before  they  go  to  Presbytery  or  Synod  ;  take  it  to 
your  own  hearts  and  set  about  the  work ;  and 
chapels  and  school-houses  here  and  there  will  spring 
up  in  these  dark  Territories  that  shall  be  centres 
of  intellectual  and  spiritual  light  and  culture  for 
many  years  to  come. 

And  since  this  crisis  has  been  reached,  though 
at  this  period  of  financial  distress,  who  can  doubt 
that  God  has  laid  it  over  on  you,  and  that,  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  prayer  and  faith  #md  love,  He  will  make 
you  abundantly  able  to  do  all  that  His  Providence 
seems  thus  to  open  before  you. 


1581. 


1581. 


1581. 


1585. 

1585. 

1597. 
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1426.  Aztec  Confederacy  founded. 

1497.  America  discovered  by  Cabots. 

1520.  Death  of  Montezuma. 

1526.  The  name  of  Don  Joseph  de 
Basemzeles  appears  inscribed  on 
“Inscription  Rock,”  near  Zuni. 

1530-36.  Alva  Nunez  Cabeza  de  Vaca 
journeyed  across  the  continent 
through  New  Mexico. 

1539.  Expedition  of  Narcos  de  Niza,  a 
Franciscan  friar,  to  the  Cibola 
country  (Zuni). 

1540.  ExjDedition  of  Coronado  to  Zuni, 
and  to  the  plains  to  the  N.  E.  of 
Ft.  Union  and  the  Grand  Quivera. 

1540.  Grand  Canon  of  the  Colorado 
visited  bv  Fernando  Alarcon. 

1542.  Abbe  Domenec  states  that  the 
Spaniards  had  possession  of  nu¬ 
merous  towns  distributed  among 
the  following  named  provinces  : 
Cevola  (Zuni),  7 ;  Tucayan,  7 ; 
Acuco  (Acoma),  7;  Tiguex  (Oth¬ 
erwise  Tegua,  Santa  Fe),  13;  Cu- 
tabaco,  8;  Quivix,  7 ;  Sierra  Blanco, 
7;  Ximena,  3;  Cicuye,  1;  Jemez, 
7;  Ojo  Caliente,  3  ;  Yuque  or 
Yuenque,  3;  Braba  1,  Cilia  (Zia),  1. 

1582.  Expedition  of  Friar  Augustin 
Ruiz,  via  the  Rio  Grande  valley, 
settled  at  Paura,  a  few  miles  north 
of  Albuquerque;  but  was  subse¬ 
quently  killed  by  the  natives. 


1600. 

1658. 


1694. 


1694. 

1709. 

1710. 


1793. 

1799. 

1800. 

1804. 

1806. 

1822. 

1822. 


Captain  Francisco  de  Leyva  Bon- 
illo  returned  to  Mexico  from  a 
reconnoissance  of  the  country,  and 
from  the  mineral  wealth  discov¬ 
ered  called  the  country  New  Mex-  ! 
ico. 

Expedition  of  Antonia  Espejo  to 
rescue  Friar  Ruiz.  Visits  Zuni 
and  Moqui.  Returning  attempts 
to  visit  Santa  Fe;  meeting  40,000 
native  warriors,  journeys  back  to 
Mexico  via  the  Pecos  and  Concha 
Rivers. 

Introduction  of  sheep  into  New 
Mexico  (according  to  tradition)  by 
Augustian  Ruiz,  a  Franciscan 
Friar. 

Expedition  of  Humana. 

El  Paso  settled. 

Juan  de  Onate  founded  a  colony 
near  the  junction  of  the  Cliama 
with  the  Rio  Grande.  Santa  Fe, 
then  an  Indian  Pueblo,  was  first 
settled  by  Europeans  about  this 
date. 

Pedro  de  Peralto,  first  Governor. 
Eusebias  Francis  Kino,  a  Jesuit, 
visits  Arizona. 

Reconquest  by  Diego  de  Vargas 
and  peace  established. 

Famine  and  Rebellion. 

Three  campaigns  into  the  Navajo 
provinces  by  Marques  de  la  Pan- 
uela. 

The  San  Miguel  church  of  Santa 
Fe  destroyed  in  the  revolution  of 
1680 — rebuilt  by  ‘  ‘  El  Senor  Mar¬ 
ques  de  la  Penuela.” 

January  17.  Antonio  Jose  Mar¬ 
tinez,  Cura  and  school  teacher  of 
Taos,  born  at  Abiquiu. 

Governor  Chacon  reports  total 
mission  population  of  New  Mex¬ 
ico,  Indians,  10,369;  Spaniards, 
23,769. 

Private  school  taught  at  Abiquiu 
by  Don  Geronimo  Becera;  Cura 
Martinez  a  pupil. 

First  goods  brought  overland  from 
Kaskaskia,  in  Illinois,  in  the 
United  States,  by  Baptiste  La 
Lande. 

Capt.  Z.  M.  Pike,  U.  S.  A.,  dis¬ 
covered  Pike’s  Peak  and  was  cap¬ 
tured  while  on  exploring  duty  on 
the  Upper  Rio  Grande,  by  order 
of  Gov.  Allencaster,  held  a  pris¬ 
oner  and  sent  to  Chihuahua. 
Virtual  commencement  of  over¬ 
land  trade  from  Missouri  River  by 
the  Robideaux  brothers,  centering 
at  Taos.  Amount  of  trade  $15,- 
600. 

April  27.  First  public  school 
law;  action  of  the  Provincial  De¬ 
putation.  Here  it  is  complete: 


“Resolved,  That  the  said  ayun- 
tamientos  be  officially  notified  to 
complete  the  formation  of  primary 
public  schools  as  soon  as  possible, 
according  to  the  circumstances  of 
each  community.” 

1835.  Nov.  29.  First  printing  press 
brought  to  the  Territory  by  Cura 
Martinez,  of  Taos:  El  Crepuscula 
(The  Dawn),  the  first  newspaper. 
Issued  for  four  weeks.  Size,  let- 
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ter  cap. 

1846.  “Adobe  Palace,”  said  to  be  the 
only  building  in  New  Mexico  hav¬ 
ing  window  glass. 

Sept.  22.  Proclamation  of  civil 
government  issued  from  ‘  ‘  the  old 
Adobe  palace,”  and  Charles  Bent 
appointed  civil  Governor. 

1847.  Jan.  19.  Governor  Bent  assas¬ 
sinated  at  his  house  in  Taos. 

July  24.  Mormons  first  enter  the 
northern  portion  of  the  Territory 
known  as  Utah  country. 

Sept.  4.  First  English  newspaper 
— Santa  Fe  Republican. 

1848.  Feb.  2.  Treaty  of  Guadalupe- 
Hidalgo  signed.  Population  of 
Territory,  including  Pueblo  In¬ 
dians,  62,298. 

Aug.  28.  First  English  school 
started  at  Santa  Fe. 

1849.  Rev.  Henry  W.  Reed,  Baptist 
Missionary,  opened  an  English 
School  at  Santa  Fe. 

1850.  Rev.  E.  George  Nicholson,  first 
Methodist  Episcopal  Missionary 
in  the  stationed  at  Santa  Fe;  mis¬ 
sion  abandoned  after  two  years. 

1851.  W.  J.  Kephart,  first  Presbyterian 
Missionary  sent  to  New  Mexico. 
Subsequently  editor  of  the  Santa 
Fe  “  Gazette,”  in  anti-slavery  in¬ 
terest. 

1852.  Oct.  9.  Rev.  Samuel  Gorman 
(Baptist),  missionary  to  the  La¬ 
guna  Indians  for  seven  years. 

1852-53.  First  English  school  for  girls 
kept  by  Mrs.  Howe,  wife  of  a 
United  States  army  officer. 

1854.  Jan.  15.  First  Protestant  Church 
(Baptist)  dedicated  in  the  Terri¬ 
tory  at  Santa  Fe,  Rev.  Louis 
Smith,  pastor.  Property  pur¬ 
chased  by  Presbyterians  in  1868, 
rebuilt  in  1881,  Rev.  J.  McGau- 
ghey,  pastor. 


1860.  Feb.  2.  Act  authorizing  all  cler¬ 
gymen  and  civil  magistrates  to 
solemnize  marriages.  The  Bap¬ 
tists  withdrew  their  missions. 

1863.  July  5  and  12.  First  Protestant 
Episcopal  service  held  in  New 
Mexico,  at  Santa  Fe,  by  the  Right 
Rev.  Joseph  C.  Talbot,  Missionary 
Bishop. 


1866.  Oct.  Rev  1).  F.  McFarland 
opened  the  Presbyterian  Mission 
at  Santa  Fe. 

^1867.  Miss  Charity  A.  Gaston  reached 
Santa  Fe  in  the  fall,  as  teacher  in 
the  Presbyterian  Mission  school 
established  by  Rev.  D.  F.  McFar¬ 
land. 

1869.  Oct.  Rev.  J.  A.  Annin  com- 

X  menced  the  Presbyterian  Mission 

at  Las  Vegas.  Miss  C.  A.  Gaston 
ojrened  a  school  at  Fort  Defiance, 
in  the  fall,  for  the  Navajo  In- 

*•  -i  •  •  •' 

dians. 

Rev.  Sheldon  Jackson,  D.D.,  Sup¬ 
erintendent  of  Presbyterian  Mis¬ 
sions  for  the  Rocky  Mountain 
Territories,  visited  New  Mexico 
by  stage  from  Denver. 

1870.  Rev.  John  Menaul  joined  the 
Navajo  Mission,  remaining  until 
the  spring  of  1875.  In  March  the 
Presbyterian  Church  at  Las  Vegas 
was  organized  by  Rev.  J.  A.  An¬ 
nin. 


1872.  Aug.  Presbyterian  Mission  School 
started  at  Taos,  by  Rev.  James  M. 
Roberts. 

1874.  Dec.  27.  Rev.  George  G.  Smith, 
Presbyterian  Missionary,  came  to 
Santa  Fe.  Transferred  to  Helena, 
Montana,  1879. 

Rev.  Sheldon  Jackson  made  a 
missionary  tour  through  the  en¬ 
tire  length  of  New  Mexico,  from 
north  to  south,  and  as  far  west  as 
Silver  City. 

1875  Feb.  Rev.  W.  W.  Curtis  com¬ 
menced  work  at  Silver  City,  re¬ 
maining  one  year. 

March.  Rev.  John  Menaul  went 
to  the  Hot  Springs  Apaches,  re¬ 
maining  until  Dec. 

Sept.  14.  Rev.  F.  J.  Tolby,  a 
clergyman  of  the  Methodist  Epis¬ 
copal  church,  murdered  on  the 
highway  east  of  Elizabethtown. 
1876.  March  23.  Presbyterian  preach¬ 
ing  at  Albuquerque  by  Rev.  Shel¬ 
don  Jackson  and  Rev.  George  G. 
Smith. 

March  25.  Establishment  of  a 

Presbvterian  Mission  at  the  La- 
«/ 

guna  Pueblo  by  Rev.  Sheldon 
Jackson,  Rev.  John  Menaul,  Rev. 
Geo.  G.  Smith,  and  Elder  B.  M. 
Thomas.  Rev.  John  Menaul  was 
left  in  charge  of  the  mission. 
March-May.  Rev.  Sheldon  Jack- 
son  made  a  missionary  tour  by 
stage,  from  Colorado  through  New 
Mexico  and  Arizona  to  Calif  or- 


\ 


nia. 

Sept.  15.  A  Presbyterian  Church 
was  organized  at  1  .aguna  Pueblo, 
by  Rev.  Sheldon  Jackson,  and 
Rev.  John  Menaul,  and  a  day- 


school  commenced. 

“Revista  Evangelica,’’  started  at* 
Las  Vegas,  Rev.  J.  A.  Annin,  edi¬ 
tor.  Discontinued  1879. 

1877.  Marcli-April.  Rev.  Sheldon 
Jackson  made  a  missionary  tour 
among  the  Zuni- Navajo,  Moqui 
and  Jemes  Indians,  arranging  for 
the  establishment  of  Presbyterian  J 

V 

missions. 

Oct. -Nov.  Missionary  tour  of  j 
Rev.  Henry  Kendall,  D.D.,  and 
Rev.  Sheldon  Jackson,  among  the 
Mexican  villages  as  far  south  as 
Albuquerque,  and  to  the  Indian 
Puebloes  of  Taos,  Laguna  and 
Jemez. 

Oct.  17.  Dr.  Henry  K.  Palmer 
and  family  reached  Zuni  Pue¬ 
blo  and  opened  f lie  mission  pre¬ 
viously  arranged  for  by  Rev. 
Sheldon  Jackson.  Dr.  Palmer 
resigned  May  28,  1878,  on  account 
of  health. 

Nov.  11.  At  a  meeting  of  the 
Presbytery  of  Santa  Fe  at  Taos, 
-vy  the  following  Mexicans  received 
licensure,  Jose  Y.  Perea,  Jose  D. 
Mondragon.  Vincente  Romero  and 
^  /  Rafael  Gallegos. 

1878.  Presbyterian  Church  organized 
at  Agua  Negra. 

March  6.  Dr.  J.  M.  Shields  and 
family  reach  Jemes,  and  open  the 
mission. 

f  March  18.  Open  a  day  school 
with  fourteen  pupils. 

May.  Commence  a  Sabbath-  ( 
school. 

Aug.  31.  Ordination  of  J.  M.  j 
Shields,  at  Santa  Fe. 

Sept.  8.  Church  organized  by 
Rev.  Sheldon  Jackson,  and  Dr.  J. 
M.  Shields. 

Rev.  Sheldon  Jackson  raises 
monev  for  the  erection  of  mission  1 
buildings  at  Jemes  and  Zuni 

Hn  plil  hpq 

Oct.  20.  R  AY.  Hall  and  wife 
reach  Ocate,  arid  open  a  mission 
school.  Oct.  27. 

Nov.  8.  Mrs.  J.  M.  Shields  died 
at  Jemes.  Rev.  T.  F.  Tayler  and 
family  take  charge  of  the  mission 
at  Zuni,  Pueblo. 

Dec.  7.  MissioiJbuilding  at  Jemes 
occupied. 

Dec.  8.  Mission  chapel  at  Jemes 
opened  for  public  service. 

Dec.  25.  Rev.  Jose  Y.  Perea  and 
Miss  Susan  E.  Gates  married  at  j 
Zuni  Mission. 

1879.  Miss  Lora  B.  Shields  and  Miss 
Belle  R.  Leech  join  the  Jemes  ■ 
Mission.  Miss  Jennie  Hammaker 
joins  the  Zuni  Mission. 

Aug.  22.  Presbytery  of  Santa  Fe 
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1880. 


at  Las  Vegas,  license  to  preach 
Romaldo  Montoya  and  Feliz  Maes, 
and  arrange  for  the  licensure  of 
Lauriano  Vargas.  Rev.  Geo.  AY. 
Riggle  takes  charge  of  Presbyte¬ 
rian  Church  at  Santa  Fe. 

Sept.  25.  Mrs.  J.  M.  Sharon  joins 
the  mission  school  at  Santa  Fe. 
Mrs.  M.  E.  Griffeth  opens  a  Pres¬ 
byterian  Mission  School  at  Al¬ 
buquerque. 

Feb.  11.  General  Incorporation 
Act  authorizing  local  corporations 


to  hold  property  for  churches, 
parishes,  educational,  literary,  sci¬ 
entific  and  benevolent  associations^ 
June  11,  Rev.  J.  C.  Eastman 
and  family  reach  Las  Aregas. 

June.  Rev.  Thomas  Thompson 
and  family  reached  Messilla  and 
opened  the  mission. 

July,  “La  Solona,”  a  Spanish 
weekly  newspaper,  started  at  La¬ 
guna,  Indian  Pueblo,  by  Dr.  John 
Menaul,  Presbyterian  missionary. 
July  15.  Rev.  Charles  A.  Tayler 
reaches  the  Moqui. 

July  18.  Rev.  S.  D.  Fulton  and 
family  reach  Socorro,  and  open  a 
Presbyterian  Mission. 

Sept.  1.  Rev.  Thomas  Thompson 
purchased  mission  property  at 
Messilla. 

Sept.  4.  Licensure  of  Juan  Pablo 
Ortega  at  Jemes. 

Sept.  5.  Ordination  of  Jose  Y. 
Perea  at  Jemes. 

Sept.  14.  Mrs.  Ada  A.  Fulton 
opened  a  mission  school  at  So¬ 
corro. 

Sept.  15.  Miss  Anna  M.  Ross 
opened  mission  school  at  Messilla. 
Discontinued  Sept.,  1881.  Rev. 
John  Menaul  opened  a  2d  school 
among  the  Laguna  Indians.  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church  organized  at  Mes¬ 
silla  by  Rev.  Thos.  Thompson. 
Oct.  1.  Mrs.  L.  J.  McMahon  joins 
the  Santa  Fe  Mission  School. 

Oct.  13.  Presbyterian  Church  or¬ 
ganized  at  Socorro  by  Rev.  S.  D. 
Fulton,  with  14  members. 

Oct.  25.  Mr.  AVm.  E.  Taylor 
joins  the  Moqui  Mission. 

Oct.  26.  Arrival  of  the  family  of 
Rev.  Charles  A.  Taylor  at  the 
Moqui  Mission.  .Rev.  Sheldon 
Jackson  made  a  mission  tour 
among  Pueblo  and  Navajo  In¬ 
dians. 

Nov.  2.  Rev.  C.  A.  Taylor  com¬ 
mences  the  erection  of  a  temporary 
stockade  house  for  the  shelter  of 
his  family,  which  was  ready  for 
occupancy  Dec.  1st. 

Nov.  6.  Rev.  J.  McGaugliey reached 
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Santa  Fe. 

Nov.  10.  Rev.  J.  M.  Shields  and 
Miss  Belle  R.  Leech  were  married 
at  Jemes  Mission  by  Rev.  Sheldon 
Jackson. 

Nov.  13.  Mrs.  J.  M.  Sharon,  of 
the  Santa  Fe  Mission,  and  Mr.  J. 
D.  Perkins,  were  married  by  Rev. 
Sheldon  Jackson. 

Dec.  15.  Rev.  Sheldon  Jackson, 
accompanied  by  Miss  Lora  B. 
Shields  and  Miss  Fletcher,  opened 
the  boarding-school  for  Pueblo 
children  at  Albuquerque. 

Dec.  24.  Anthony  M.  Conklin, 
Ruling  Elder  in  the  Socorro 
Church,  assassinated  bv  three  men 
named  Baca  at  Socorro,  while 
leaving  church  accompanied  by 
his  family. 

Jan.  Prof.  J.  A.  Shearer  took 
charge  of  the  Pueblo  School  at 
Albuquerque. 

Jan.  Rev.  and  Mrs.  Sheldon 
Jackson  and  Mr.  E.  Conklin  took 
a  number  of  Indian  children  from 
the  Pueblo,  Apache,  Pima  and 
Papago  tribes  to  the  Industrial 
Training  Schools  at  Carlisle  and 
Hampton. 

Jan.  3.  Rev.  J.  McGaughey  took 
charge  of  the  Mission  School  at 
Santa  Fe.  Mr.  H.  D.  Elliott 
taught  from  Jan.  4  to  Feb.  14. 
Mr.  W.  E.  Ward  from  Feb.  15  to 
Aj>ril  9.  Miss  M.  A.  Everett 
April  12  to  April  30.  Miss  Nettie 
Mills  May  3  to  June  1. 

Feb.  5.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  D.  Per¬ 
kins  opened  a  Mission  School 
among  the  Navajo  Indians. 

April  1.  Miss  Mary  M.  Hol¬ 
brook  joined  the  Moqui  Mission. 
April  5.  Miss  Mary  M.  Harris 
joined  the  Jemes  Mission. 

April  10.  Presbyterian  Church 
organized  at  Shakespere  by  Rev. 
Thomas  Thompson. 

April  13.  Wm.  E.  Taylor  and 
Miss  M.  M.  Holbrook  were  mar¬ 
ried  at  the  Moqui  Mission. 

May  22.  The  2d  Presbyterian 
Church  organized  at  Agua  Negra 
Yallev  by  Rev.  J.  C.  Eastman. 
May  28.  Miss  M.  L.  Allison 
joined  the  Santa  Fe  Mission,  and 
commenced  teaching  June  6. 

June  6.  A  2d  department  was 
commenced  in  the  Santa  Fe 
School  with  Miss  Belle  Everett  in 
charge. 

June  6.  Work  commenced  at 
Santa  Fe  on  a  new  Presbyterian 
Church,  which  was  completed  in 
the  spring  of  1882. 

June  19.  Rev.  S.  A.  Bentley, 
with  his  family,  reached  Zuni 


Pueblo. 

.  June  21.  Rev.  T.  F.  Ealy  and 
family  left  Zuni. 

July  11.  A  Mission  School  was 
opened  with  19  pupils  at  Jemes 
Hot  Springs,  with  Miss  Harris  as 
teacher. 

August  9.  Miss  Jenny  Hammak- 
er  left  Zuni,  and  died  at  the  Al¬ 
buquerque  Mission  Sept.  29. 
August  15.  Rev.  James  A.  Me- 
naul  took  charge  of  the  church  at 
Albuquerque. 

Sept.  18.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  D. 
Perkins  opened  the  Navajo  Board¬ 
ing  School. 

Sept.  22.  Miss  Maggie  Fleming 
opened  a  Mission  School  at  Anton 
Chico,  with  10  pupils. 

Sept.  27.  Mrs.  L.  F.  Tibbals 
took  charge  of  Mission  work  at 
Glorietta.  A  school-house  was 
erected  and  school  opened  Oct.  24 
with  25  pupils. 

Sept.  28.  Mission  School  at  Las 
Vegas  re-opened  by  Miss  Madeline 
H.  Patten  with  40  pupils. 

Oct.  16.  Dedication  of  New  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church  at  Las  Vegas. 
Rev.  Maxwell  Phillips  opened  a 
new  Mission  at  Mora. 

Nov.  11.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wm.  E. 
Taylor  opened  a  Mission  School 
at  the  Moqui  Villages. 
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^INDUSTRIAL  INSTITUTION^ 

i  "Polaris”  Bryau  the  Principal 
in  charge. 

Mr.  Richard  Bryan  who  has  been 
appointed  to  take  charge  of  the  Indian 
Industrial  School  at  Albuquerque  is 
a  guest  at  the  Exchange  Hotel  and 
will  leave  to-morow  for  hi  new  charge- 
Mr.  Bryan  is  quite  a  gentleman  abput 
thirty  one  year  of  age  and  is  thoroughly 
co  mpetent  to  fill  satisfactorily  the  du¬ 
ties  of  his  present  position.  He  was 
one  of  the  ill-fated  Polaris  party  and 
'  aet^d  as  astronomer  and  chaplain 
for  the  expedition*  He  was  in  the  ca¬ 
bin  with  Captain  Hall  when  that  offi- 


cer  died,  and  through  portions  of  three 
years,  1871,  1872,  and  1573*  was  in 
the  Arctic  regions.  It  will  be  remen- 
bered  that  the  Polaris  was  wrecked  and 
that  after  months  of  suffering  the  survi¬ 
vors  of  the  expedition  were  picked  up 


and  rescued.  One  party  under  Lieute- 
son  h£d  the  misfutriire  to  be- 
me  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  party 
by  being  on  an  ice  floe  which  drifted 
off,  this  party  was  rescued  by  a  New 
Foundland  whaler,  and  the  other  par¬ 
ty  under  Captain  Buddington  was  fi  ■>*0-  j 
lv  picked  up  by  a  vessel  and  cayred 
to  Scotland.  Mr.  Bryan  was  with  tne 
latter  party.  Mr.  Bryan  is  a  pleasant 
and  fluent  talker  and  it’s  a  pleasant 
treat  to  hear  i  im  recount  his  arctic  ex- 1 
perienct.  lie  is  intelligent  and  evi¬ 
dently  possesses  fine  executive  ability, 
We  have  no  douht,  but  that  he’ll  prove  1 
in  every  sense  a  capable  and  satisfac-  i 

I 

tory  principal  of  the  Industrial  School* 


The  Nation  of  the  Willows. — The 
Ha-va-su-pai  are  very  merry  and  some-  ; 
what  vivacious,  most  affectionate  to  chil-  | 
dren  and  pets,  and  very  hospitable  to 
strangers,  although  excessively  suspi¬ 
cious  of  them  and  timid,  until  entirely 
assured  of  their  peaceful  intentions,  when  j 
they  become  communicative  and  famil- 
iar;  even  the  children  approa  ching  them,  j 
and  never  crying,  as  is  the  case  with  [ 
most  other  Indian  children,  if  they  are 
themselves  approached.  They  are  of  a 
very  peaceable  disposition,  never  quar¬ 
reling  among  themselves,  save  with  their  \ 
tongues,  and  then  only  to  resent  a  sup¬ 
posed  wrong.  They  are  nevertheless  pas-  | 
sionate,  although  able  to  control  them¬ 
selves  admirably  under  heat.  When  an¬ 
gry  they  talk  excessively,  and  when  beat¬ 
en  or  discouraged  in  a  quarrel,  smother 
their  wrath  either  in  sulky  silence  or  ex¬ 
tremely  politic  bearing  toward  the  of-  I- 
fensive  party.  Wonderfully  fearful  and 
distrustful  by  nature,  they  are  also  long- 
suffering,  although  determined  and  emo¬ 
tionless  in  dealing  revenge  or  death  to 
'their  enemies.  They  never  chastise  chil¬ 
dren,  although,  like  them,  they  are  fit¬ 
fully  very  cruel  or  kind  to  pets  and  do¬ 
mesticated  animals.  The  men,  who  con- 
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stantly  crowded  about  my  boat  s  E®, 
were  incessantly  chattering  and  laugh¬ 
ing,  even  when  the  gravest  subjects  were 
approached  or  discussed.  The  women 
are  by  education  less  vivacious  than  the 
men.  While  paying  no  attention  to  pets, 
they  are  as  affectionate  toward  children 
.  as  are  the  men.  They  shrink  from  stran¬ 
gers,  rarely,  if  ever,  join  m  conversation, 
.Ind  preserve  a  modest  bearing,  not  so 
mueh  from  nature  as  through  fear  of  cen¬ 
sure  from  the  men.  They  are  patient 
and  industrious  in  the  extreme,  and  while 
.at  work  are  inclined  to  chat  in  a  sort  of 
monotone  with  one  another.  During  the 
-absence  of  the  men,  they  are  more  dis¬ 
posed  to  be  communicative  with  stran¬ 
gers,  seemingly,  not  sharing  their  sus¬ 
picions  of  them.  The  women  are  not  as 
passionate  as  the  men,  although  easily 


Life  in  a  Montana  Frontier  Town. 
The  picturesque  features  of  life  in  a 
western  Montana  town  like  Missoula  are 
best  seen  as  evening  approaches. 
Crowds  of  roughly  clad  men  gather 
around  the  doors  of  the  drinking-saloons. 
A  group  of  Indians,  who  have  been 
squatting  on  the  sidewalk  for  two  nours, 
playing  some  mysterious  game  of  cards 
of  their  own  invention,  breaks  up.  One 
of  the  squaws  throws  the  cards  into  the 
street,  which  is  already  decorated  from 
end  to  end  with  similar  relics  of  other 
games.  Another  swings  a  baby  upon 
her  back,  ties  a  shawl  around  it  and  her¬ 
self,  secures  the  child  with  a  strap  buck¬ 
led  across  her  chest,  and  strides  off,  her 
moccasined  feet  toeing  inward  in  the  tra¬ 


ditional  Indian  fashion.  She  wears  a 
gown  made  of  a  scarlet  calico  bed- quilt, 
with  leggings  of  some  blue  stuff-,  but 
she  has  somehow  managed  to  get  a  civil¬ 
ized  dress  for  the  child.  They  all  go  off 
*  to  their  camp  on  the  hill  near  by.  .  Some 
blue-coated  soldiers  from  the  neighbor¬ 
ing  military  post,  remembering  the  roll- 
call  at  sunset,  swing  themselves  upon 
their  horses  and  go  galloping  off,  a  little 
the  worse  for  the ,  bad  whisky  they  have; 
been  drinking  in  the  saloons.  A  miner 
in  blue  woolen  shirt  and  brown  canvas 
trousers,  with  a  hat  of  astonishing  di¬ 
mensions  and  a  beard  of  a  year’s  growth, 
trots  up  the  street  on  a  mule,  and,  with 
droll  oaths  and  shuffling  talk,  offers  the 
animal  for  sale  to  the  crowd  of  loungers 
on  the  hotel  piazza.  No  one  wants  to 
buy,  and,  after  provoking  a  deal  of 
laughter,  the  miner  gives  his  ultimatum : 
“I’ll  hitch  the  critter  to  one  of  them 
piazzer  posts,  and  if  he  don’t  pull  it 


down  you  may  have  him.”  This  gen¬ 
erous  offer  is  declined  by  the  landlord ; 
and  the  miner  rides  off,  declaring  that  he 
has  not  a  solitary  four-bit  piece  to  pay 
for  his  supper,  and  is  bound  to  sell  the 
mule  to  somebody.  Toward  nightfall 
the  whole  male  population  seems  to  be 
,  in  the  street,  save  the  busy  Chinamen 
in  the  laundries,  who  keep  on  sprinkling 
clothes  by  blowing  water  out  of  their 
mouths.  Early  or  late,  you  will  find 
these  industrious  little  yellow  men  at 
work.  One  shuffles  back  and  forth  from 
the  hydrant,  carrying  water  for  the  morn¬ 
ing  wash  in  old  coal-oil  cans  hung  to  a 
stick  balanced  across  his  shoulders. 
More  Indians  now — a  “buck”  and  two 
squaws,  leading  ponies  heavily  laden  with 
tent,  clothes,  and  buffalo  robes.  A  rope 
tied  around  a  pony’s  lower  jaw  is  the  or¬ 
dinary  halter  and  bridle  of  the  Indians. 
These  people  want  to  buy  some  article  at 
the  saddler’s  shop.  They  do  not  go  in, 
but  stare  through  the  windows  for  five 
minutes.  The  saddler,  knowing  the  In¬ 
dian  way  of  dealing,  pays  no  attention 
to  them.  After  a  while  they  all  sit  down 
on  the  ground  in  front  of  the  shop. 
Perhaps  a  quarter  of  an  hour  passes  be¬ 
fore  the  saddler  asks  what  they  want.  If 
he  had  noticed  them  at  first,  they  would 
have  gone  away  without  buying. 


FROM  NEW  MEXICO. 
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The  ancient  city  of  Taos  is  situated  on 
the  west  side  of  the  main  range  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  in  the  borders  of  the 
valley  of  the  Rio  Grande.  The  present 
population  is  about  two  thousand.  It  is  a 
place  of  much  historic  interest.  There, 
some  years  ago,  occurred  the  dastardly 
murder  of  Gov.  Bent.  In  its  cemetery  is 
the  grave  of  Kit  Carson,  the  famous 
Rocky  Mountain  scout.  Six  miles  to  the 
north  of  it  is  the  Pueblo  Indian  village  of 
Taos,  with  a  present  population  of  about 
four  hundred,  who  appear  to  be  a  part  of 
the  remains  of  the  ancient  Aztec  race, 

rather  than  Indian  people. 

The  Presbytery  of  Santa  Fe  assembled 
on  July  7,  at  the  residence  of  Rev.  J.  M. 
Roberts,  who  has  been  the  missionary  at 
Taos  for  ten  years.  All  the  ministers  res¬ 
ident  in  the  territory  of  New  Mexico  ex¬ 
cept  one  were  present.  The  five  Spanish 
evangelists  were  present,  and  reported 
having  preached  during  the  year  in  nearly 


one  hundred  places  among  their  own  peo¬ 
ple.  They  were  examined  in  their  studies, 
and  were  relicensed  for  another  year, 
while  a  sixth,  a  young  man  of  unusual 
promise,  named  Andres  Maez,  son  of  a 
deceased  evangelist,  was  examined,  and 
licensed  to  occupy  the  place  formerly  so 
ably  filled  by  his  father.  These  native 
preachers  do  a  very  efficient  work  among 
their  own  people.  Two  young  men  were 
also  received  as  candidates  for  the  minis¬ 
try. 

Presbytery  made  arrangements  for  the 
establishment  of  an  institute  for  theologi¬ 
cal  instruction  to  be  given  to  the  native 
candidates  and  evangelists.  The  institute 
is  to  continue  a  month  or  six  weeks  each 
year,  and  lectures  are^to  be  given  daily  by 
three  or  more  ministers  and  teachers  de¬ 
tailed  by  Presbytery  for  this  duty.  The 
plan  promises  great  help  to  the  native 
workers. 

Mission  schools  are  a  significant  feature 
of  this  Presbytery.  Within  its  bounds 
there  are  twenty-four  teachers  engaged  in 
Mexican  and  Indian;  schools.  In  the 
Pueblo  Indian  villages  of  Laguna,  Jemez, 
Zuni,  Moqui,  and  among  the  Pimas  and 
Navajoes  there  are  prosperous  schools. 
Rev.  Jno.  Menaul,  M.  D.,  has  been  eight 
years  at  Laguna,  and  has  sent  from  his 
field  a  large  number  of  Indian  children 
to  the  higher  industrial  schools  at  Albu¬ 
querque,  N.  M.,  and  Carlisle,  Pa.  Rev. 
Jno.  M.  Shield,  M.  D.,has  been  four  years 
at  Jemez,  and  has  secured  good  buildings, 
and  has  an  efficient  school.  Dr.  Jos.  S. 
Eastman,  of  Hanover,  Ind.,  was  chosen 
by  Presbytery,  at  this  meeting,  as  super¬ 
intendent  of  the  mission  at  Zuni,  near 
Fort  Wingate,  where  there  is  a  school  en- 
|  rolling  one  hundred  and  twenty-one  pu¬ 
pils.  He  will  superintend  the  school,  and 
be  Government  physician  to  the  tribe,  as 
is  the  case  also  with  Dr.  Menaul  and  Dr. 
Shields.  Rev.  C.  A.  Taylor  has  been  two 
years  among  the  Moquis,  and  Rev.  C.  H.  | 
|  Cook  for  some  time  among  the  Pima  In¬ 
dians  in  Arizona,  while  Prof.  J.  D.  Per¬ 
kins  and  his  wife  conduot  a  progressive 
work  among  the  Navajoes  near  Fort  De¬ 
fiance,  N.  M.  The  industrial  school  at 
Albuquerque  is  the  most  interesting 
of  all  the  Indian  schools.  The  superin- 


i  tendeat  is  Prof.  J.  S.  Shearer,  with  Miss  ! 
Mary  Auld  and  Miss  M.  Wood  as  assist¬ 
ants.  In  addition  there  is  a  matron  and 
a  gardener.  The  school  c.an  be  celebrated 
among  the  schools  of  the  United  States 
for  its  efficiency.  In  one  year,  children  ; 
taken  from  their  native  villages,  were 
taught  to  speak  English  quite  well,  read  i 
in  the  third  and  fourth  readers,  sing  gos¬ 
pel  songs,  and  repeat  the  commandments; 
as  also  the  girls  to  do  housework  and 
cooking,  and  the  boys  to  understand  all 
phases  of  gardening,  and  much  other  out¬ 
door  work.  In  these  Indian  schools  the 
Government  provides  the  buildings  and 
part  of  the  salary  of  the  superintendent, 
while  the  Home  Mission  Board  and  ladies’ 
societies  provide  the  rest  of  the  superin¬ 
tendent’s  salary  and  that  of  assistants, 
and  the  necessary  books,  clothing,  etc., 
that  are  needed. 

The  schools  among  the  Mexican  people 
are  also  interesting,  and  many  of  the 
teachers  are  those  whose  names  are  famil- ' 
iar  to  readers  of  the  Herald  and  Presby¬ 
ter.  Mr.  R.  W.  Hall  and  wife  at  Ocate, 
Mrs.  Roberts  at  Taos,  Mrs.  L.  F.  Tibbals 
at  Glorieta,  Miss  Maggie  Fleming  at  Mora 
and  Mrs.  McWhirt,  of  El  Rancho — all 
came  to  this  mission  field  from  Ohio. 

The  Presbytery  observed  the  Lord’s 
Supper  on  Sabbath  (the  9th),  and  spent 
the  day  in  religious  services  in  English  | 
and  Spanish.  On  Monday,  Rev.  J.  Me-  I 
Gaughey  was  elected  district  missionary 
for  New  Mexico  and  Arizona,  with  head¬ 
quarters  at  Santa  Fe.  This  finished  the 
work  of  the  session.  The  next  meeting 
is  to  be  held  at  Albuquerque  on  the  fourth 
Thursday  of  April  next. 

Members  going  to  Presbytery  in  New 
Mexico  travel  in  wagons^or  on  horseback, 
camping  out  at  night,  and  traversing 
mountain  wilds  by  day.  The  journey  af¬ 
fords  a  grand  field  for  the  study  of  the 
flora,  geology  and  zoology  of  the  country. 
Men  of  science  can  revel  in  such  a  field 
as  this. 

The  interest  of  the  Church  is  earnestly 
invoked  in  behalf  of  this  mission  field  so 
full  of  labor  among  Mexicans,  Indians, 
Mormons  and  Americans,  and  so  full  of 
promise.  S.  C.  | 


HOME  MISSIONARY  CONVENTIONS  IN  THE 

SYNOD  OF  NEW  JERSEY. 

A  series  of  public  meetings  in  the  interest  of  work 
for  Christ  in  our  own  country  has  been  arranged  for 


in  New  Jersey.  In  the  progress  of  the  Home  Mission¬ 
ary  cause,  it  takes  on  new  aspects,  which  it  is  most 
important  to  bring  before  our  churches,  in  order  that 
they  may  pray  regarding  it  with  intelligence,  and 
give,  not  alone  as  God  prospers  each  donor,  but  as  He 
opens  the  way  for  the  use  of  funds  to  good  effect. 

In  our  Eastern,  Southern,  and  Mississippi-valley 
States,  the  Gospel  is  so  widely  diffused  that  it  is  hard 
to  realize  that  in  some  of  our  far-removed  borders, 
such  as  Alaska,  etc.,  most  cruel  superstitions  yet  hold 
sway,  while  in  Utah,  and  other  sections  of  our  coun¬ 
try,  the  light  that  is  in  them  is  as  darkness. 

Rev.  Sheldon  Jackson,  D.D.,  superintendent  of  our 
Missions  in  the  West  and  Northwest,  who  has  himself 
visited  many  of  these  dark  places  of  our  land,  has 
engaged  (D.  V.)  to  attend  these  conventions.  He  can 
speak  of  that  he  has  seen,  and  testify  as  to  present 
encouragements  God  is  giving,  not  alone  to  the 
preaching  of  the  Gospel,  but  to  the  schools  supported 
in  places  where  there  are  no  government  or  Public 
Schools.  Seventeen  Christian  women  are  now  at  work 
teaching  under  the  care  and  direction  of  the  Board  of 
Home  Missions  of  the  Presbyterian  Church. 

The  afternoon  session  of  the  Convention  at  each 
place  will  be  particularly  devoted  to  the  consideration 
of  this  “  new  path,”  into  which  God  is  leading  His 
people,  thus  to  allow  women  a  specific  part  in  the 
home  field,  as  well  as  in  those  foreign  to  this  soil ; 
and  it  is  hoped  that  this  effort  will  be  largely  sustain¬ 
ed  by  the  women  of  the  Church. 

The  order  of  the  meetings  is  arranged  thus  far,  as 


follows : 

Hackettstown . - Tuesday,  Jan.  22d. 

Englewood . Wednesday,  “  23d. 

Elizabeth . Thursday,  “  24th. 

Jersey  City . Friday,  et  25th. 

Princeton . Sunday,  “  27  th. 

Burlington . Tuesday,  “  29  th. 

Morristown . Wednesday,  “  30th. 

Paterson . Thursday,  “  31st. 

Newark . Sunday,  Feb.  3d. 

Bridgeton . Tuesday,  “  5th. 

Camden . Wednesday,  “  6th. 

Trenton . Thursday,  “  7th. 

Freehold . Friday,  “  8th. 

Flainfield . Sunday,  “  10th. 


Further  announcements  may  be  made  later. 


HOME  WORK. — NEW  MEXICO. 
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we  have  a  sermon  in  our  own  language,  perhaps  once  a  year. 
We  labor  with  a  people  more  degraded  than  those  you  seek 
out  in  the  alleys  of  the  city,  so  that  you  may  see  there  is  a  real 
temptation  to  look  after,  and  care  for  the  progress  and  growth 
of  those  we  labor  for,  and  to  neglect  the  cultivation  of  the 
graces  of  the  Spirit  in  our  own  hearts,  and  you  will  understand 
my  request  for  your  special  prayers. 

God  is  ever  ready  to  answer  prayer.  I  think  it  is  such  a 
glorious  thing  that  we  can  thus  call  down  mutual  blessings  on 
each  other. 


HOME  WORK. 


NEW  MEXICO. 

The  Quarterly  Report  of  our  Missionary,  Mr.  Roberts,  comes 
just  in  time  for  our  April  number.  We  give  a  few  items.  I 
have  visited  my  charge  at  Ofiate,  forty  miles  across  the  moun¬ 
tains  twice  this  quarter.  In  January  received  one  young  man  into 
the  Church.  One  woman  was  dismissed  for  non-attendance 
upon  the  Sabbath  services  and  her  re-union  with  the  Catholic 
Church.  It  was  impossible  for  me  to  visit  Qgate^  in  December, 
and  Brother  Smith,  of  Santa  Fe,  went  in  my  place.  He  rode 
on  horseback  115  miles  to  fill  the  appointment,  making  with  his 
return  journey  230  miles  within  seven  days.y.  He  was  much 
pleased  and  entirely  satisfied  with  the  spiritual  condition  of  the 
people  and  the  appearance  of  the  work  there.  He  received 
four  adults  into  the  Church  and  baptized  four  children.  We 
now  number  thirty-two  in  full  connection  with  the  Church  at 
O.  I  feel  greatly  encouraged  myself  in  the  work  there,  as  they 
have  recently  endured  a  great  trial  of  their  faith.  The  priest 
secured  the  assistance  of  two  Jesuits  in  a  revival  meeting  or 
mission  of  eleven  days,  preaching  day  and  night  for  the  avowed 
purpose  of  breaking  up  'our  little  Church.  But  some  of  our 
members  held  prayer-meetings  in  one  or  other  of  their  houses 
every  day  and  night  during  the  whole  time,  and  I  am  greatly 
rejoiced  to  learn  that  they  took  only  one  away  from  us,  and  I 
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OUR  MISSION  FIELD. 


expect  to  see  her  back  again  soon,  as  she  went  against  her  will 
and  only  in  obedience  to  her  husband’s  commands. 

One  feature  which  seems  to  show  the  work  at  O.  to  be  genu¬ 
ine  is,  that  all  members  are  required  to  leave  off  the  use  of  in¬ 
toxicating  liquors  and  dancing.  This  they  agreed  upon  of  their 
own  accord,  and  I  have  neither  preached  nor  conversed  with 
them  upon  the  subject.  At  Taos  we  have  received  one  woman 
into  the  Church  during  the  quarter.  Two  of  the  mothers  have 
learned  to  read,  so  that  they  can  read  quite  well  in  the  Spanish 
Testament  ;  some  of  the  other  women,  old  and  young,  are  try¬ 
ing  hard  to  learn  to  read,  and  I  devote  two  hours  to  teaching 
them  after  each  day’s  services,  among  them,  so  I  hope  before  a 
great  while  to  have  them  all  reading  the  Bible.  The  school  is 
not  quite  as  large  as  usual.  Our  number  thirty-three,  and  the 
average  number  for  the  three  months  is  twenty-eight.  Good 
progress  has  been  made.  The  large  scholars  coming  mostly  from 
the  farming  community,  are  taken  out  of  school  the  latter  part  of 
February  to  be  put  to  work.  Our  Congregations  have  been  larger 
this  winter  than  usual. 

PETITION. 

We  have  received  through  the  hands  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Annin 
of  Las  Yegas,  a  Petition  signed  by  fifty  individuals  living  on  the 
Colorado  river  in  New  Mexico,  which  states  :  “  This  is  for  the 
purpose  of  informing  you,  that  we  have  ascertained  the  senti¬ 
ments  of  this  Community,  with  a  view  of  obtaining  a  Preacher 
of  the  Gospel  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  and  we  the 
undersigned  say  that  our  desire  is  that  Rafael  Gallegos  should 
come  amongst  us,  that  we  may  be  instructed  by  him.”  Most 
earnestly  was  it  urged  upon  us  that  we  should  avail  of  this 
opening,  lest  the  door  be  hereafter  closed  which  was  now  so 
widely  open  for  us,  “  to  enter  in  and  possess  the  land  for  Christ,” 
and  yet  we  hesitated,  for  how  could  we  undertake  more,  when 
we  could  not  see  our  way  clear  to  meet  what  we  had  already 
pledged  for  New  Mexico  work.  A  second  letter  came  more 
urgent  than  the  former,  and  faith  said  we  must  “go  forward,” 
and  the  Lord  would  help  his  own  work. 


Report  of  the  Santa  Fe 


I 

Mission 

OF  THE  PRESBYTERIAN 


CHURCH. 


Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico,  / 
Feb.  24th,  18.82.  ) 

My  Dear  Mrs.  Martin  : 

Your  kind  letter  of  the  18th 
inst.,  making  inquiries  in  regard 
to  our  new  church,  was  received 
last  night,  and  I  hasten  to  answer 
it.  . 

I  was  very  despondent  and  could 
not  possibly  see  how  we  were  to 
get  our  church  finished,  hut  your 
kind  interest  gives  me  new  hope. 
We  have  reached  one  of  the  places 
where  we  can  neither  stop  nor 
go  ahead,  and,  the  chief  difficulty 
now  is  with  the  exact  item  that 
you  mention,  viz  :  the  windows. 

Following  are  the  particulars 
that  mav  be  of  interest  to  you: 
Ours  is  the  pioneer  Protestant  Mis¬ 
sion  church  of  Santa  Fe  and  New 
Mexico,  and  had  the  best  right  to 
continue  to  exist  after  the  advent 
of  railroads  and  various  other 
church  organizations.  Our  old 
building  is  of  Adobe,  with  dirt 
roof,  damp,  gloomy,  uncom'o.  ta¬ 


ble  and  pronounced  by  all  unfit 
for  use  ;  and  since  the  railroad 
has  made  it  possible  to  construct 
modern  buildings  here.  It  becomes 
necessary  to  our  continued  exis- 
tence  for  us  to  have  a  building  fit 
to  assemble  in. 

The  new  church  is  splendidly 
located  ;  is  of  brick  with  steep  tin 
roof ;  35x47  ft.  inside  measure¬ 
ment.  It  is  beautifully  plastered, 
with  ornamental  work  about  the 
windows  and  hack  of  the  pulpit,  j 
and  has  an  open  timber  roof.  All 
the  wood- work  and  the  tin  roof  re¬ 
mains  to  he  painted  ;  the  pulpit,  ! 
seats,  carpet  and  gas-fixtures  are 
to  be  provided.  Very  nice  stained- 
glass  windows  have  been  ordered 
in  Chicago  and  they  are  nearly 
ready  for  shipment,  but  we  do  not 
know  how  in  the  world  we  are 
going  to  get  the  money  to  send 
for  them.  Some  time  ago-  the 
Trustees  borrowed  $1,200.,  intend¬ 
ing  to  pay  for  the  windows  out  of 
that,  but  other  debts  pressed  so 
hard  that  all  our  money  had  to  be 
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paid  out  before  we  could  get  the 

windows.  We  also  need  a  furnace, 
and  a  good  fence  around  the  build¬ 
ing  to  prevent  the  nice  windows 
being  broken  the  first  thing. 

My  statement  in  regard  to  the 
total  cost  of  the  entirely  completed 
church,  present  debts.  &c.,  &c., 
can  only  be  approximate  at  pres¬ 
ent  because  the  reports  of  the 
Building  Committee  and  the  Treas¬ 
urer  will  not  be  rendered  till  the 
27th  inst.  The  disbursements  to 
date  are,  approximately,  $4,077.- 
70  ;  present  indebtedness,  includ¬ 
ing  the  windows,  $2,505.00  ;  esti¬ 
mated  additional  cost,  $1,150.00; 
total  cost  of  church,  *$0,5-92.70. 
The  Trustees  have  collected  here 
$  1 , 303. 00  ;  the  ladies  of  the  congre¬ 
gation  have  raised  and  paid  over 
to  the  Trustees  $901.32  ;  the  ladies 
of  New  York  have  paid,  per  pas¬ 
tor,  $400.00.  Pastor  has  collected 
in  the  east  $153.38  ;  the  Board  of 
Church  Erection  will  donate  $1,- 
500.00,  and  the  balance  needed  is 
$2,214.30,  The  total  estimated 
cost  of  the  windows  including 
freight  from  Chicago  and  putting 
them  in  place,  is  $350.00. 

The  $1,500.00  from  the  "Board 
will  not  be  available  till  we  can 
certify  that  the  church  has  been 
finished  and  that  amount  will  pay 
all  indebtedness. 

In  case  any  one  makes  the 
^charge  that  vre  have  been  extrav¬ 
agant  for  beggars,  it  may  be  suffi¬ 


cient  to  reply  that  this  is  the  point 
to  hold  for  missionary  work  in 
New  Mexico;  that  Societies  recent¬ 
ly  entering  the  field  are  building 
nice  churches,  and  so  must  we  ; 
that  our  church  is  small  and  neat, 
and  not  more  pretentious  than  is 
absolutely  required  by  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  the  case,  and  the  con¬ 
siderable  cost  is  owing  to  the  very 
high  price  of  labor  and  all  mate¬ 
rials  ;  that  this  town  has  a  popu¬ 
lation  of  seven  thousand,  of  which 
about  only  one-sixtli  is  non -Mexi¬ 
can,  a  nd  only  about  one-sixth  of  this 
non -Mexican  or  non-Roman  cath¬ 
olic  population  cares  to  attend  any 
church,  and  of  this  last  sixth 
our  church  has  about  sixty  at¬ 
tendants — seventeen  of  which  are 
communicants.  We  are  not  beg¬ 
gars  for  ourselves  but  for  the  mis¬ 
sion  cause  which  we,  who  happen  to 
be  here  on  the  ground,  try  not  to  be 
behind-hand  in  supporting  in  com¬ 
mon  with  the  good  and  generous 
people  of  the  whole  country.  Any 
thing  that  you  can  do  for  us  will 
be  very  gratefully  received  and 
acknowledged. 

Our  ladies  are  working  away 
yet  and  have  a  few  dollars  on 
hand  which  they  expect  to  apply 
on  furniture. 

Please  let  me  hear  from  you. 

With  highest  regards, 

B.  M.  THOMAS. 


*$1,200.00  were  counted  both  as  a  debt 
and  disbursement. 
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HOME  MISSIONS. 

The  ¥ estern  Slope. 

San  Francisco,  California. 

PRESCOTT. 

The  great  Territory  of  Arizona  has  hitherto  had  no 
resident  Presbyterian  minister.  Our  Synodical  mis¬ 
sionary,  Rev.  Thomas  Fraser,  visited  it  about  four 
years  ago,  but  having  brought  his  own  scalp  out  safe 
from  greedy  Apaches,  did  not  think  it  expedient  to 
invite  any  body  else  to  run  the  risk.  But  times  have 
changed  since  the  Department  of  the  Interior  has 
taken  the  red  men  into  its  care. 

Dr.  Sheldon  Jackson  took  a  run  down  through 
that  region  last  spring,  organized  a  Presbyterian  church . 
at  Prescott,  and  then  came  to  San  Francisco  Theologi¬ 
cal  Seminary,  the  right  place,  and  there  he  found  the 
right  man.  Mr.  J.  A.  Merrill  has  received  his  appoint¬ 
ment  from  the  Board  of  Home  Missions,  will  be 
ordained  by  the  Presbytery  here  next  week,  and  will 
immediately  start  with  his  fair  young  wife  for  his 
field  of  labor. 

A  missionary’s  wife  in  such  p,  parish  is  quite  as 
important  as  the  missionary  himself.  Society  gathers 
and  grows  about  her  home  circle,  and  if  she  has  good 
sense,  and  loves  her  husband  and  his  woxk,  she 
strengthens  his  hands  like  a  host.  What  a  grand 
privilege  these  young  people  have  to  be  the  first  to 
plant  the  standard  of  the  cross  in  that  broad  land  I 
Angels  might  covet  the  task.  Two  other  licentiates, 
graduates  of  the  Seminary,  are  to  be  examined  for 
ordination  afc  the  same  time. 

-  mrm  - 

JOURNEY  OF  A  HOME  MISSION¬ 
ARY. 

BY  HENRY  K.  PALMER,  M.  D.  ; 

Not  many  of  our  people  suppose  that 
in  this  day  of  railroads  there  is  much 
danger  or  labor  in  the  journey  of  any 
one  laboring  as  a  missionary  on  our 
borders,  and  that  toil  and  privation  are 
incidental  alone  to  the  life  of  the  men 
and  women  who  cross  the  ocean.  As 
the  journey  could  not  be  made  by  either 
stage  or  cars,  as  there  was  no  line  nearer 
than  two  hundred  miles  to  our  station, 
it  w&3  thought  best  that  we  fit  out  at 
the  point  from  which  we  were  to  start, 
and  make  the  whole  journey  of  533 
miles  in  our  missionary  wagon,  drawn 
by  our  missionary  horses,  driven  by 
the  missionary  himself,  although  up  to 
that  time  I  had  never  undertaken  to 
manage  anything  more  complicated 
than  a  physician’s  “one  horse  shay.” 


From  Colorado  Springs. 

We  accordingly  made  the  necessary 
arrangements,  and  Sept.  12  left  Colo¬ 
rado  Springs  to  make  our  way  as  best 
we  might  to  Zuni,  a  Pueblo,  twenty 
miles  from  the  line  of  New  Mexico  and 
Arizona,  forty- five  miles  to  the  south¬ 
west  of  Fort  Wingate,  our  present  post- 
office.  We  made  but  a  short  drive  the 
first  day,  as  our  chief  object  was  to  get 
started — a  great  thing,  as  all  campers 
will  tell  you  ;  so  driving  out  three  miles 
from  town  we  turned  into  a  pleasant 
field,  and  asked  permission  of  a  lady  in 
a  house  near  the  wood  to  camp  and  to 
get  wood  from  the  pile  of  logs  near  by. 
This  was  readily  granted,  and  we  found 
we  were  on  the  premises  of  a  member 
of  our  own  Church,  who  speedily  sent 
us  milk  for  the  children,  of  which  well- 
springs  of  pleasure  we  rejoice  in  three, 
and  came  over  himself  to  make  our* 
camp  fire.  We  enjoyed  our  evening 
retrospect  and  our  evening  prayers 
under  the  stars,  and  our  sound  Sleep  in 
our  tent,  our  tent  of  witness  ;  and  named 
our  first  resting-place  Camp  Boyd,  for  our 
kindly  brother  and  his  wife  who  came 
to  visit  us  in  the  clear  night  and  sit  by 
our  bright  fire.  The  important  ele¬ 
ments  of  our  party,  it  may  please  you 
to  know,  are  Mae,  Lulu  and  Ethel, 
wife,  self,  Jim,  Don  and  Carlo,  the  last 
given  U3  by  good  Mr.  Leonard,  and 
upon  whose  faithful  care  we  learned, 
soon  to  fully  rely,  the  only  trouble 
being  that  his  bite  was  likely  to  come 
before  his  bark.  Next  morning  we 
broke  camp  early  and  drove  that  day 
about  seventeen  miles,  and  night  found 
us  uncertain  as  to  where  we  were  ;  so 
we  drove  into  a  little  meadow  on  a  stream 
near  the  road,  and  encamped.  The 
wind  was  too  strong  for  us  to  pitch  our 
tent  and  we  were  obliged  to  take  shelter 
under  the  pole  of  the  wagon,  spreading 
the  tent  over  it.  We  called  this  “Camp 
of  Four  Winds,”  and  were  glad  to  be 
on  our  way  from  it  early  Friday  morn¬ 
ing.  We  passed  through  Pueblo  next 
day  and  encamped  on  a  creek  twelve 
miles  out  about  two  o’clock  that  after- 
'  noon  and  prepared  to  spend  our  first 
Sabbath  in  camp.  The  place  was  dusty 
and  unpleasant,  but  we  got  milk  from 
a  farm  house  (ranch  they  call  it  here) 
and  fodder  for  the  horses,  and  got  on 
comfortably.  No  opportunity  for  hold- 
j  ing  a  service. 


The  next  Saturday  afternoon  found 
us  at  Costilla  (Kostea),  on  the  line  be¬ 
tween  Colorado  and  Netfr  Mexico,  and 
there  we  spent  the  Sabbath.  We  passed 
through  La  Yeta  Pass  during  the  week, 
but  I  could  not  think  of  attempting  to 
do  justice  to  that  portion  of  the  grand 
scenery  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  in  a 
brief  summary  of  a  long  journey.  Be¬ 
sides  the  climb  was  so  hard  on  Jim  and 
Don  that  I  fear  I  lost  much  of  the 
beauty  of  the  scenes  in  sympathy  for 
the  poor  horses.  We  made  the  ac¬ 
quaintance  of  a  party  who,  like  out- 
selves,  had  Santa  Fe  for  an  objective  in 
point,  but  they  left  us  at  Costilla,  not 
wishing  to  lose  a  day  resting.  Disre¬ 
gard  for  the  Sabbath  is  the  rule  on  the 
frontier.  We  passed  and  were  passed 
by  many  on  the  road,  but  never  saw  a 
party  stopping  lor  the  Lord’s  day. 
“No  grass  for  the  poor  horses,”  or,‘*bad 
water,”  or  “so  long  out,”  or  some  ex 
cuse  or  other.  All  felt  the  necessity 
for  an  excuse.  ‘The  drive  Monday 
and  Tuesday  was  very  hard,  and  but 
for  the  fact  that  the  bones  of  Rev.  H 
Kendall,  D.D.,  and  those  of  our  dear 
co-laborer,  Dr.  Sheldon  Jackson,  had 
been  shaken  up  over  the  same  stones,  I 
do  not  know  how  we  could  have  borne 
it.  Tuesday  from  the  Rio  Colorado  to 
Taos  was  a  hard  drive,  the  worst  stones, 
the  highest  hills,  the  longest  stretch 
without  water,  that  we  had  found,  but 
at  dark  we  were  at  the  door  of  our 
pioneer  missionary,  Mr.  Roberts  ;  and 
the  reply  to  our  modest  announcement, 
“why,  come  in,  we’ve  been  looking  for  you 
for  a  week,”  set  our  minds  fully  at  rest  as 
to  our  being  welcome.  In  a  large  city 
one  meets  a  variety  of  greetings,  some 
cheering,  some  not  exactly  of  that  kind  ; 
but  go  to  the  doors  of  the  missionary, 
Home  or  Foreign,  I  have  been  to  bothf 
there  is  no  uncertain  sound  in  the 
“come  in.”  Here  we  rested  one  day 
and  slept  two  nights  in  a  bed,  and  on 
Thursday  morning  resumed  our  journey 
to  Santa  Fe,  which  we  reached  Satur¬ 
day  afternoon,  September  2.9. 

From  Santa  Fe. 

Here  accounts  of  Zuni  were  so  dis¬ 
couraging  and  for  other  reasons  “too 
numerous  to  mention,”  we  divided  o.ur 
party,  and  leaving  my  wife  and  two 
little  girls  in  Santa  Fe,  [,  with  Mac.  took 
up  the  journey  to  Zuni  by  way  of  Fort 
Wingate.  Without  making  any  attempt 


to  excite  your  sympathy,  I  will  simply 
remind  you  that  there  is  no  opportuni 
ty  to  mail  or  receive  a  letter  on  the 
rou^e  save  at  Albuquerque,  seventy  five 
miles  from  Santa;  Fe.  The  country  is 
full  of  small  pox  ;  robbery,  murder,  and 
especially  horse-thieving,  are  as  com¬ 
mon  as  it  is  possible  to  imagine.  We 
took  from  Santa  Fe  a  Spanish  teacher 
and  general  helper,  and  left  Carlo  to 
take  care  of  the  dear  ones  in  their  lone¬ 
ly  little  quarters  in  Santa  Fe.  My  wife 
was  provided  with  a  few  blankets,  for 

herself  and  the  two  little  girls,  aged 
five  and  seven  respectively,  and  Mac 
and  I  shared  a  few  pairs  of  blankets,  our 
other  household  stuff  being  upon  the 
road,  and  the  division  of  property  be- 
img  that  of  the  small  stock  we  had  car¬ 
ried  in  the  wagon  all  the  way  from  Col¬ 
orado  Springs,  at  the  foot  of  Pike’s 
Peak,  and  which  we  had  often  thought 
was  too  scanty  for  the  cool  nights  of 
early  autumn,  to  say  nothing  of  winter 
■  and  high  mountains.  It  must  be  sup- 
j  posed  that  we  were  friendless  or  des¬ 
titute  ;  I  mean  simply  to  say  that  it  is 
impossible  upon  a  journey  of  that  kind 
for  us  to  take  everything  we  could  de¬ 
sire  in  a  two- horse  wagon.  Dr.  Thomas, 
the  Indian  Agent,  and  Rev,  Geo.  Smith, 
and  other  good  friends  in  Santa  Fc,  did 
everything  that  they  could,  but  these 
were  simply  trials  between  which  and 
us  no  earthly  friendship  and  sympathy 
could  stand.  The  journey  must  be 
made  in  such  a  way,  and  the  conven¬ 
iences  allowable  by  the  mode  of  travel 
|  were  tie  only  ones  that  could  be  indulged 
I  in.  We  set  out  Wednesday  afternoon 
and  made  our  stop  at  a  little  spring 
fifteen  miles  out  just  as  the  sun  was 
sinking  out  of  sight.  The  night  was 
very  cold  and  we  were  glad  to  creep 
into  our  blankets  as  soon  as  the  little 
fire  of  Buffalo  chips,  by  which  we  made 
our  tea,  had  expired.  Poor  Mac  com¬ 
plained  so  bitterly  of  the  cold  next, 
morning  that  we  concluded  it  would  be 
better  to  have  our  bed  in  the  wagon, 
and  in  the  morning  drive  off  without 
rousing  him  and  stop  when  it  got 
warmer  and  get  breakfast.  This  proved 
a  good  plan,  and  I  should  advise  per¬ 
sons  traveling,  as  we  were,  in  cold 
weather,  to  adopt  it.  Mac  called  this  • 
Camp  Desolation,  because  he  was  so 
lonely  without  his  mamma  and  because 
wc  could  have  no  fire  to  sit  by.  As 


[soon  as  the  sun  was  up  it  was  wajrrn, 
and  wc  met  scores  of  liti le  donkey's, 
burros  they  call  them  here,  driven  by 
Mexicans  or  Indians,loaded  with  grapes, 
peaches  and  melons.  Our  next  camp 
was  near  the  Pueblo  of  San  Felippe,  in 
a  pretty  little  meadow.  We  called  it 
Camp  Alice  on  a  passing  fancy.  The 
Indians  heard  that  a  physician  was 
passing  and  came  to  consult  me  as  to 
divers  cases  of  small -pox.  I  was  obliged 
to  refuse  to  see  any  ot  them,  as  I  feared 
for  Mac  and  my  Lieutenant.  Friday 
evening  we  drew  near  a  village  where 
my  Lieutenant  was  well  known  and 
popular  among  the  ladies,  who  loaded 
us  with  grapes,  cleaned  the  ducks  he 
shot,  brought  water  for  us  and  made  us 
welcome  in  every  way.  We  called  this 
Camp  Senora,  and  the  next  morning, 
Saturday,  October  6,  reaced  Albu¬ 
querque,  where  is  one  of  the  oldest 
Catholic  churches  in  America. 

From  Albutj«iea«i:iie. 

At  this  point  we  cross  the  Rio 
Grande,  and  our  course  from  nearly 
south  becomes  west.  Ilere'we  first 
bought  wood,  as  not  even  buffalo  chips 
were  to  he  found  on  the  sandy  bank 
opposite  the  town  where  we  camped  to 
remain  over  the  Sabbath.  The  road 
from  here  to  Laguna  is  as  nearly  a  bed 
of  sand  or  ashes  as  can  be  found  on  the 
continent.  We  were  obliged  to  walk  a- 
great  deal  and  the  horses  had  hard 
work  all  the  way,  a  distance  o l  forty- 
five  miles.  We  shot  several  rabbits  on 
the  road  which  varied  the  monotony  of 
fried  bat  on  three  times  a  day.  We 
reached  Laguna,  a  Pueblo,  Tuesday 
afternoon,  and  were  notlongin  deciding 
that  the  white  adobe  cottage  on  the 
east  of  a  high  hill  was  the  residence  of 
Rro  Menaul,  with  whom  we  expected 
to  enjoy  a  short  visit.  Laguna  is  a 
most  unprepossessing  place,  but  the 
people  are  pleasant  and  cordial,  and 
Bro  M.  is  a  man  of  ability  in  every  di¬ 
rection,  and  carries  on  his  school, 
preaches,  runs  a  little  printing  press, 
and  is  doing  more  work  than  any  of  his 
generation  will  ever  knew,  ilis  wife 
was  formerly  a  laborer  among  the  Nav- 
ajoes,  and  is  an  able  helpmeet  for  Bro. 
M.  among  the  Lagunas.  We  discussed 
a  dish  of  pork  and  beans  and  other 
8ubstantials,  and  made  notes  of  all  this 
it  the  meantime,  and  slept  in  a  bed 
that  night,  and  were  far  on  our  way  at 
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sunrise,  leaving  the  family  sound  asleep. 
That  d*y  at  McCarty’s  we  came  to  the 
beginning  of  the  great  lava  beds,  and 
had  duck  for  supper  from  a  lake  where 
we  camped.  Our  next  day  brought  us 
to  Blue  Water,  another  misnomer,  as 
the  little  water  found  there  looks  like 
very  poor  chocolate.  The  next  even¬ 
ing  we  were  at  Crane’s,  whose  wife  is  a 
good  Presbyterian  and  willing  to  do 
anything  in  her  power  to  aid  the  work 
of  the  Master.  Was  sorry  to  see  so 
iittle  of  them,  but  hurried  on,  and 
about  ten  o’clock,  Saturday,  got  to  Fort 
Wingate,  and  there  were  treated  so 
very  kindly  by  Dr.  Lauderdale,  U.  S. 
A.,  and  were  so  unlucky  in  getting 
lost  in  the  mountains  for  four  days 
after  leaving  there,  that  I  shall  have  to 
leave  the  rest  of  the  journey  for  an¬ 
other  letter,  if  the  Banner  has  been  so 
good  and  patient  as  to  insert  this. 


WOMAN'S  WORK. 

THE  JOUiKSJEY  TO  KIJXI  IX  AX  OX- 
"  WAG  OX. 

BY  MRS  H.  K.  PALMER. 

Dear  Brother  X  left  Santa  Fe  the 
14th  of  November,  1871  'd  reached 
Zuni  the  28th,  just  in  t\  e  to  spend 
Thanksgiving  as  a  united  family.  As 
!  you  know,  Doctor  Palmer  remained  at 
Zuni  to  make  ready  for  us  a  room  or 
two  in  an  Indian  house,  so  that  we 
could  pass  the  winter  in  some  degree  of 
comfort,  sending  the  interpreter  with 
the  wagon  and  horses  back  to  Santa  Fe 
for  the  two  little  girls  and  me.  The 
work  had  been  started  so  recently  that 
it  seemed  unwise  to  leave  it  so  soon  for 

- 

so  long  a  time.  I  left  Santa  Fe  in 
company  with  Dr.  Menaul  and  Miss 
Perry,  whose  company  and  help  we 
had  until  we  reached  Laguna.  Dr.  Me- 
naul’s  help  was  of  the  substantial  kind, 
as  he  had  with  him  a  wagon  and  eight 
oxen.  The  children  and  I  went  to  La¬ 
guna  in  the  ox-wagon,  with  Miss  Perry 
and  Dr.  Menaul  in  our  wagon.  This 
arrangement  greatly  relieved  our  weary, 
jaded  horses.  One  week  out  from  Santa 
Fe  brought  us  to  Laguna.  I  greatly 


enjoyed  a  day  there  visiting  the  school 
carried  on  by  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Menaul,  and 
in  getting  some  idea  of  what  the  mis¬ 
sion  work  among  these  people  consisted 
of.  After  school,  Mrs.  Menaul  and  I 
threaded  our  way  through  the  narrow 
streets  (if  I  may  call  them  streets)  of 
the  Pueblo,  stopping  every  moment  al¬ 
most  to  exchange  salutations  with  men, 
women  and  children,  who  all  seem  to  feel 
that  to  do  so,  they  must  shake  hands.  I 
thought  I  never  heard  anything  more 
musical  than  she  word  they  used  as  they 
greeted  us,  “Quatse,”  being  their  equiv¬ 
alent  for  “How  do  you  do.”  Early  in 
the  morning  Dr.  Menaul’s  place  was 
swarming  with  the  people  who  had 
come  to  work  upon  a  house  they  are 
building,  so  that  their  young  men  may 
have  the  advantage  of  being  near  Dr. 
Menaul  to  study.  I  thought  what  an 
example  it  might  be  for  Christian  wom¬ 
en.  Mothers  came  to  the  scene  of  ac¬ 
tion  with  their  babies  ;  little  girls  and 
boys  came  to  carry  water  ;  old  men,  too, 
and  all  seemed  to  find  some  way  to 
help.  It,  indeed,  was  a  sight  I  shall 
not  soon  forget.  Next  morning  we  re¬ 
sumed  our  journey,  and  not  without 
fears  that  our  horses  would  give  out. 
We  went  along  very  well  until  we  were 
compelled  to  spend  a  night  and  day 
without  water  for  them,  and  then  they 
began  to  show  very  unmistakable  signs 
of  failing.  We  were  fortunate  in  get¬ 
ting  help  at  Agna  Frio,  and  we  reached 
Lenejas,  where  one  of  our  horses  failed 
entirely.  Here  we  could  only  get  help 
in  the  way  of  two  Mexicans,  who  were 
going  to  the  Little  Colorado  on  horse¬ 
back.  We  tied  two  ropes  to  the  tongue 
of  the  wagon,  and  attaohed  the  ropes 
to  the  horn  of  the  two  saddles,  and  in 
this  way  eame  into  Zuni  in  a  day  and 
a-half.  I  can  not  tell  you  how  glad  I 
am  that  I  have  actually  reached  Zuni, 
about  which  all  our  thoughts  have  cen¬ 
tered  for  so  many  months.  We  were 


kindly  received  by  the  Indians,  and  as 
soon  as  I  had  arrived  they  swarmed  to 
see  me,  and  shake  %  hands  with  me. 
Curiosity  conceroing  Doctor  and  Mac 
had  waned  as  they  had  been  here  some 
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weeks,  but  a  white  lady  was  a  new  feat-  1 
ure.  One  old  woman  who  knew  that  : 
Doctor  had  sent  for  me,  exclaimed,  as  I 
she  extended  her  hand,  “Come  at  last,  j 
at  last !”  All  day  the  men  and  boys 
have  filled  the  room  where  Doctor  has 
the  work-bench  (to  day  being  Satur¬ 
day,  there  is  no  school).  What  shall  I 
do  ?  They  have  stolen  my  coffee-pot ! 
The  people  of  Zuni  are  certainly  anin- 
|  ferior  people  when  compared  with  La- 
|  guoa  people,  as  they  are  so  filthy  in 
their  persons.  They  are  all,  men ,  wom¬ 
en,  and  children ,  full  of  vermin .  The 
women  are  the  most  disgusting  women 
I  have  ever  met,  in  their  appearance. 
The  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  induce 
them  to  keep  themselves  clean  enough 
for  us  to  get  nearer  than  we  can  now, 
without  finding  that  we  have  more  com¬ 
pany  than  we  care  to  entertain.  But 
their  filthiness  and  every  other  disgust¬ 
ing  feature  make  it  more  necessary  that 
they  should  be  taught  better  things. 
Tne  field  is  indeed  a  wide  one  for  mis¬ 
sionary  effort.  As  yet  we  have  no  girls 
in  the  school,  but  hope  soon  to  have. 
If,  in  ten  year3,  these  people  are  what 
the  Lagunas  are  to-day,  we  may  well 
feel  that  labor  has  not  been  expended 
in  vain.  The  Lagunas  had  years  of 
missionary  toil  with  it's  results,  through 
Mr.  Gorman,  and  now  they  have  a  faith¬ 
ful  missionary  and  friend  in  Dr.  Menaul. 
The  people  are  friendly,  and  kindly  dis- 
po  ed,  but  they  have  no  appreciation 
of  the  value  of  education  and  Chris¬ 
tianity.  They  feel  that  Americans  are 
superior  to  them  and  know  a  great 
deal,  but  because  they  can  not  attain 
to  their  standard  in  a  day,  they  feel  it 
is  too  big  a  job  to  undertake.  We  have 
|  faith  to  believe  that  they  will  think 
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differently,  after  we  have  been  with 
them  some  time.  We  need  the  prayers 
of  God’s  people,  that  these  Indians  may 
have  that  preparation  that  will  lead 
them  to  accept  Christ,  and  all  the  ben¬ 
efits  of  the  gospel.  We  ask  your  prayers 
that  we  may  have  guidance  in  present¬ 
ing  to  them  these  blessed  truths. 

Zcni,  New  Mexico,  J)ec.  1,  1877. 


A  ZUNI  COURTSHIP. 


A 


There  were  two  unmarried  members  of  the 
house  ;  a  nephew  and  an  adopted  girl.  The 
nephew  was  an  over-grown,  heavy-faced, 
thick-lipped,  yellow-haired,  blue-eyed  blonde, 
—  a  specimen  of  the  tribal  albinism,  a  dandy, 
and  the  darling  of  the  white-haired  “Old  Ten.” 
One  day,  after  I  had  presented  the  latter  with 
a  pane  of  ruined  negative  glass,  she  ventured 
to  compare  her  favorite  with  me.  My  flat¬ 
tering  acknowledgments  of  this  compliment 
made  decided  winnings  of  the  old  woman’s 
hitherto  restrained  affections.  The  governor 
spared  this  youth  no  more  than  the  others. 
With  characteristic  irony,  he  called  him  “  The 
Family  Milkman,”  or  “  The  Night  Bird,”  the 
latter  term  referring  to  his  eyes,  “  which,”  the 
governor  usually  added,  “  wiggled  like  those  of 
an  owl  in  strong  sunlight.”  The  maiden  was 
jolly,  pretty,  and  coquettish — the  belle  of 
“Riverside  street.”  Her  lovers  were  many, 
but  soon,  of  the  long  row  who  waited  under 
the  moonlit  eaves,  only  one  was  admitted — 
the  governor’s  younger  brother,  my  sympa¬ 
thetic  friend.  There  was  but  one  room  in  the 
house  in  which  the  two  could  hope  to  be  left 
to  themselves — mine.  Here  they  came  night 
after  night.  They  paid  no  attention  to  the 
lonely  Me-lik  in  his  hammock,  but  sat  oppo¬ 
site  in  the  darkness  on  the  low  adobe  bench, 
hour  after  hour,  stroking  each  other’s  hands, 
giggling  and  cooing  in  low  tones  just  like  so 
many  of  my  own  people  of  the  same  age,  only 
in  a  different  language.  An  occasional  smack, 
followed  by  feminine  indignation,  taught  me 
the  meaning  of  “  Stop  that !  ”  in  Zuni,  and 
the  peculiarities  of  the  Pueblo  kiss.  If  the 
blissful  pair  remained  too  late,  the  slab  door 
would  rumble  on  its  wooden  hinges,  and  the 
governor,  preceded  by  a  lighted  torch  of 
cedar  splints,  would  stalk  in,  and,  as  near 
as  I  could  make  out,  rate  the  young  man 
soundly  for  his  want  of  respect  to  the  Wash- 
in  gtonci  Me-li-kana ,  whereupon  the  pair  would 
vanish,  the  maiden  giggling  and  the  young 
man  cursing. — Frank  H.  Cushing,  in  the 
December  Century. 


COMMUNICATED  - 

Santa  Fe  September  30tli.  1878 

We  learn  that  threats  were  ut¬ 
il  tered  against  the  native  preachers 
dwho  were  attending  Presbytery; 
if  they  were  out  at  night  or  dared 
preach  on  the  street  again.  What 
sort  of  Chistianity  have  men  who 
venture  such  threats,?  OveHwhat 
Government  does  the  flag  wave? 
Protestant  or  Roman  Catholics? 

Why  here  is  a  new  thing  that 
a  man  must  not  preach  the  reli¬ 
gion  of  his  country,  beneath  the 
shadow  of  the  flag  that  tolerate 
all  religions,  and  gives  an  asylum  ' 

!  to  the  very  power  that  manifests 
such  a  satanic  spirit. 

Why  shall  they  not  preach?  If ' 
it  is  not  the  truth,  meet  them  in 
?  manly  way  with  arguments  that 
shall  convince  them  of  error. 
Where  is  the  law  in  all  this  land 
that  says,  any  man  shall  not  pro 
claim  his  convictions  ot  truth, 
publicly? 

V-  here  did  Jesus  preach?  And 
if  lie  could  proclaim  hi=  *  4s  to 
/the  multitude  on  sea  or  , 
wThy  must  they  be  sealed  to  the 
multitude  now?  y 

r  If  these  men  can  prove  that 
God’s  command  is  to  search  the 
scripture,  why  not  accept  the  : 
proof.?  If  any  man  in  the  Terri¬ 
tory  can  come  forward  and  prove 
this  is  not  so,  let  him  do  it. 

If  they  show  that  the  Bible 

tdoes  not  teach  the  doctrine  of  J 
purgatory,  refute  it,  if  you  can. 
Or  that  it  does  not  teach  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  the  transubstantiation 
i  refute  it.  Or  if  they  show  that 
|  Mary  had  other  sons  than  Jesus 
|  prove  by  your  Bible  that  she  had 
!  not. 

If  they  show  that  Christ  not 
the  Pope, is  the  head  of  the  church 
prove  that  this  is  not  Bible  doc¬ 
trine.  They  say  the  Bible  does 
not  teach  that  there  is  any  other  i 


|  intercessor  thari  Christ.  '..Give  .j 
;  Bible  proof  ‘  to  the  contrary. 

I  Conl.e-  forth  friends,  witn  your  ar~ 

I  guments  and  proof.  Remember 
j  iftg  that  every  one  that  doeth  evj] 
j  hateth  the  light,  neither  comg^ 

1  to  the  light  ,  lest  his  deeds  shou]^ 

I  be  reproved. 

But  he  that  doeth  truth  cometh 
to  the  light,  that  his  deeds  should 
be  our  manifest,  that  they  are  j 
•  wrought  in  God.  Jno  3,  20,  21,  j 
and  in  all  that  you  do  have  care, 
lest  haply  ye  be  found  even  to 
fight  against  God.  Acts  V— =3-9. 

Let  the  Spiritual  leaders  of  this  j 
people  who'  rule  so  absolutely,  j 
see,  that  these  evangelists  receive  I 
the  treatment  due  a  citizen  of  the  ! 
U  nited  States  when  they  address  [ 
the  public.  If  you  are  told  your 
must  not  read  the  Bible  because 
it  will  lead  you  into  error  and  j 
that  you  cannot  understand  it,  find  [■ 
out  whether  that  is  God’s  com- 
I  mand  or  man’s  invention,  and 
i  whether  it  is  not  rather  a  matter  ] 
j  of  profit  and  loss  to  the  church.  | 

Bring  forth  the  lamp  of  truth  j 
|  and  examining  things  in  the  light  j 
of  it. 

j  , 

What  Government  does  the  dag 
of  the  United  States  represent?  I 

C I T I ZEN . 

CHURCH  AND  STATE. 


Attempt  to  Effect  Such  a  Union  in 
Sew  Mexico, 


Grant  of  Extraordinary  Privileges 
by  the  Legislature. 


A  Veto  Expressed  in  Strong  Language. 


[Editorial  correspondence  of  The  Tribune.  | 
Santa  Fe,  January  18. 
At  the  special  invitation  of  the  Territo¬ 
rial  Council  of  New  Mexico,  I  sat  for  two 


hours  to-day  to  witness  the  proceedings  J 
of  that  body.  A  formal  vote  was  taken 
upon  the  question  of  my  admission,  and 
it  resulting  favorably,  I  was  given  a  seat 
within  the  bar,  a  courtesy  never  before 
extended  to  a  journalist  in  this  Territory. 
The  proceedings  were  conducted-in  Span¬ 
ish,  and  I  was  consequently— not  being  a 
Spanish  scholar  as  yet— merely  a  looker 
on  in  Venice.  The  Council  numbers 
thirteen  members,  only  one  of  whom, 
Hon.  J.  S.  Crouch,  is  an  American,  the 
other  dozen  being  Mexicans. 

The  house  was  called  to  order  by  Pres¬ 
ident  Baca  at  ten  a.  m.  Mr.  Chavez  then 
announced  that  Governor  Axtell  had 
prepared  a  message  vetoing  the  act  to  in¬ 
corporate  the  Jesuit  Fathers  in  New 
Mexico.  After  some  discussion,  indulg¬ 
ed  in  principally  by  Messrs.  Chavez  and 
Archuleta,  a  committee  was  appointed  to 
inform  the  Governor  that  the  house  was 
ready  to  receive  him. 

While  the  committee  is  out  it  may  be 
well  to  explain  a  question  that  is  agita¬ 
ting  the  people  of  this  Territory  to  a 
great  extent,  and  which  is  likely  to  gain 
a  national  airing.  The  Mexicans  are, 
with  but  rare  exceptions,  Catholics  in  re¬ 
ligion.  Many  of  them  are  very  ignorant, 
and  look  upon  the  church  as  capable  of 
blessing  or  damning  at  *  will.  Public 
schools  are  generally  frowned  down  by  | 
the  priesthood,  and  as  a  majority  of  the 
members  of  the  Legislature  are  believers 
in  the  Catholic  faith,  it  is  difficult  to  se¬ 
cure  beneficial  legislation  in  the  way  of 
education.  A  colony  of  Jesuits  headed 
by  one  Gasparri,  came  to  this  Territory 
about  seven  years  ago  from  Naples,  and 
have,  it  is  asserted,  within  that  time  ex¬ 
erted  every  energy,  and  have  brought  to 
bear  every  means  to  prevent  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  the  children  by  the  State. 

Now,  however,  these  Jesuits  come  for¬ 
ward  and  ask  the  privilege  of  building  a 
college,  which  is  no  sooner  asked  than 
granted  by  our  Legislature,  together 
with  the  right  to  hold  real  and  personal 
property  at  any  place  in  the  Territory, 
to  associate  with  them  any  number  of 
persons,  whether  citizens  of  the  IJnitec 
States  or  not,  and  are,  above  all,  excused 
from  taxation.  Governor  Axtell  vetoes 
the  bill,  on  the  ground  that  no  such  priv¬ 
ileges  as  are  asked  are  within  the  power 
of  the  Territorial  Legislature  to  grant, 
and  then  pays  his  respects  to  Gasparri  in 
words  that  cannot  be  misinterpreted.  I 
quote : 

“It  is  difficult  to.  decide  whether 
the  man  who  seeks  to  establish  the  so¬ 
ciety,  or  the  society  which  he  seeks  to 
establish,  is  the  worse.  Both  are  so  bad, 
you  cannot  decide  between  tuem.  This 
Neapolitan  adventurer,  Gasparri,  teaches 
publicly  that  his  dogmas  and  assertions 
are  superior  to  the  statutes  of 


ftbe  United  States  and  the  Jaws  of 
the  Territory-  No  doctrine  or  teaching 
can  be  more  dangerous  to  good  govern¬ 
ment  than  this,  especially  in  New 
Mexico;,  where  the  mass  of  the  people  are 
ignorant.  He  also  by  his  writings  and 
harangues  endeavors  to  excite  animosi¬ 
ties  and  to  stimulate  the  people  to  acts  of 
violence  towards  those  lawfully  exercis¬ 
ing  civil  authority  over  them.  He  comes 
here  while  the  Legislative  assembly  is  in 
session  and  lobbies  in  the  most  brazen 
and  shameless  manner  to  defeat  needed 
and  wholesome  laws  and  to  force  through 
bills  antagonistic  to  the  laws  of  the 
United  States.  Two  years  ago  he  intrud¬ 
ed  himself  into  the  lower  house  and  re¬ 
mained  within  the  bar  and  by  the 
speaker’s  side,  till  he  forced  the  passage 
of  this  bill,  but  at  that  session  it  was  de¬ 
feated  by  an  honest  legislative  council. 
He  now  presents  himself  again,  and  be¬ 
ing  fully  informed  that  what  he 
asks  is  contrary  to  .  the  laws  of 
the  United  States,  urges  you  to 
violate  your  oaths  and  pass  the  bill.  The 
society  which  he  seeks  to  establish  in 
New  Mexico  is  worthy  of  just  such  a 
leader.  It  has  been  denounced  time  and 
again  by  the  head  of  the  Catholic  church, 
and  justly  expelled  from  the  most  en¬ 
lightened  countries  of  Europe.” 

It  may  be  seen  that  the  Governor  does 
not  mince  matters.  I  am  quite  certain  he 
but  gives  utterance  to  the  belief  of  the 
Americans  and  the  more  enlightened  of 
the  Mexicans.  The  matter  will  most 
likely  find  its  way  to  Congress  and  to 
the  courts.  Gasparri  will  yet  obtain  no¬ 
toriety.  He  is  a  man  who  will  not  shun 
it,  if  I  mistake  him  not.  He  is  one  of  the 
strongest  of  his  brotherhood,  a  man  who 
!  will  use  every  effort  to  accomplish  his  end 
no  matter  what  tribulation  may 
be  required.  He  is  educated 
from  the  bottom  up,  as  all  Jesuits  are  re¬ 
quired  to  be,  has  good  natural  intellect 
and  is  endowed  with  any  amount  of 
“cheek.”  He  is  doubtless  also  imbued 
with  the  idea  that  such  a  measure  as  he 
proposes  is  necessary  to  the  good  of  the 
country — and  himself  and  his  order. 
They  have  already  attained  a  firm  foot¬ 
hold  here,  as  may  be  judged  from  the 
fact  that  the  bill  under  discussion  was  put 
before  both  houses  of  the  Legislature,  the 
rules  suspended,  and  adopted  within  two 
hours.  He  is  certainly  a  bigger  man  than 
old  Grant. 

The  Governor  speaks  the  truth  in  re- 
I  gard  to  Gasparri’s  exciting  the  people 
against  the  government  and  against  those 
in  civil  authority.  He  last  Sunday  addres¬ 
sed  a  church  audience  and  referring  to  this 
matter,  denounced  the  United  States 
laws  in  the  strongest  terms  his  venomous 
tongue  could  command.  He  said  that 
this  was  a  Mexican  and  a  Catholic  coun¬ 
try,  and  that  as  compared  to  the  will  of 
the  Catholic  church  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  were  nothing,  nothing, 
nothing!  repeating  the  assertion  several 
times,  and  adding  to  his  words  all  the 
force  he  could  give  with  gesture  and 
tone.  He  was  kind  enough  to  inform 
those  in  the  Legislature,  who  have  op¬ 
posed  the  measure,  that  they  were  al¬ 
ready  damned  beyond  redemption,  for 
taking  a  step  manifestly  so  opposed  to 


the  wish  of  Almighty  God. 

Gasparri  has  established  a  weekly 
paper  at  Los  Y egas,  where  he  makes  his 
headquarters,  which  is  called  the  Revista 
Catolicca ,  through  which  he  makes 
himself  heard  by  the  public.  On  account 
of  some  utterances  deprecating  the  mur¬ 
der  of  the  men,  Mellen  and  Moore,  and 
censuring  those  who  were  guilty  of  the 
crime,  spoken  by  Governor  Axtell,  at  the 
graves  of  the  victims,  this  paper  devoted 
about  four  columns  of  abuse  to  the  Gov¬ 
ernor,  saying,  among  other  things,  that 
the  best  evidence  of  the  long-enduring 
and  patient  qualities  of  the  people  of  New 
Mexico,  ana  of  their  freedom  from  all 
that  was  wrong,  might  be  found  in  the 
fact  that  Governor  Axtell  was  permitted 
to  live.  Because,  teu  months  ago,  Doun 
Piatt  was  less  pointed  in  saying  the  same 
thiug  in  regard  to  President  Hayes  in  a 
paper  of  really  less  influence  than  the 
Revista  Catolicca ,  he  was  denounced 
by  the  respectable  press  of  the  whole 
Union.  Gasparri  means  what  he  says, 
when  no  one  ever  accused  Donn  Piatt  of 
having  any  convictions  on  any  subject, 
whatever  he  might  say.  Gasparri  is 
fighting  for  a  purpose,  and  that  purpose 
is  nothing  less  than  to  so  thoroughly 
establish  his  order  in  this  community  as 
to  make  it  all  powerful  here,  and  perhaps 
to  give  it  a  more  perfect  foothold  in  the 
United  States  than  it  has  yet  attained. 
Of  course  no  one  would  object,  if  he 
should  go  to  work  quietly  as  have  the 
Jesuits  elsewhere  in  the  United  States 
and  build  up  his  school ;  but  when  he 
undertakes  through  that  to  accumulate 
wealth  in  all  sections,  in  virtue  of  his 
being  a  Jesuit,  goes  about  and  tells 
the  masses,  and  their  law  makers 
that  the  laws  of  the  country 
in  which  they  live  are  to  be  trampled 
down  and  defied,  and  incites  these  same 
people  to  the  most  violent  feelings  agamst 
tt^plr  rightful  chief  executive  officer, 
those  who  do  respect  the  laws  are  most 
likely  to  rise  up  to  offer  their  objections. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  Catholics  aDd 
Protestants  alike,  who  are  not  influenced 
by  this  man  and  his  followers,  oppose 
the  measure.  But  he  has  the  Legislature 
by  the  ears,  and  from  the  evidence  thus 
far  ascertained,  is  competent  to  pass  any 
measure  he  may  propose.  The  bill  was 
adopted  in  the  Council  over  the 
nor’s  veto  by  a  vote  of  11  to  Z,  the 
only  negatives  being  those  of 
Hon.  J.  F-  Chavez  and  Hon.  J.  S 
Crouch.  Before  it  was  adopted,  how¬ 
ever,  several  violent  speeches  were 
made  and  Governor  Axtell  was  taken 
severely  to  task  for  his  utterances.  Mr. 
Chavez  was  on  his  feet  several  times  in 
defense  of  the  veto.  What  now  will  be 
the  course  of  Gasparri  I  do  not  £ now% but 
1  it  is  probable  in  view  of  what  he  has  al¬ 
ready  done  in  that  direction,  that  he  will 
go  forward  with  his  project  regardless  of 
law  or  propriety. 

Mr.  Chavez, who  took  a  stand  so  direct¬ 
ly  opposed  to  a  great  majority  of  the 
Council,  is  a  Mexican  by  birth,  hilt 
I  is  a  progressive  man,  who  has  been 
well  educated  and  who  has  the  proper 
conception  of  what  is  right  and  w hat  is 
wrong.  He  is  a  gentleman,  and  it  is  ms 
;  proudest  boast  that  he  is  an  American 


citizen.  He  was  delegate  in  Congress 
from  this  Territory  at  three  different 
times,  and  was  as  good  a  representative 
as  the  people  ever  had.  Besides  being  a 
Mexican  he  is  a  Catholic.  He  thinks  for 
himself,  and  hence  comes  to  the  same 
conclusions  upon  the  request  made  by 
the  Jesuits  that  all  other  thinking  men 
do  whether  Americans  or  Mexicans, 
Catholics  or  Protestants.  Turn  Rule. 

THE  ANCIENT  PROVINCE  OF 
CICUYE. 

BY  EEV,  SHELDON  JACKSON  D.D. 

History  speaks  of  America  as  a  new 
land.  But  the  ancient  mounds  of  the 
Ohio  and  Mississippi  Valleys,  the  reve¬ 
lations  of  Stephens  and  Fquires  concern¬ 
ing  the  immense  ruins  in  Yucatan,  Pe- 
ru,  Central  America,  and  Mexico,  and 
the  more  recent  discoveries  by  military 
expeditions  and  geographical  surveys 
in  the  Southwest,  all  proclaim  it  an  old 
land.  Some  of  these  ruins  are  more 
perfectly  preserved  and  on  a  grander 
scale  th^n  the  better-known  ruins  of 
Asia. 

For  hundreds  of  miles,  extending 
across  Hew  Mexico  and  Arizona  into 
Colorado  and  Utah,  are  large  areas 
covered  with  broken  pottery — evidence 
of  a  vast  prehistoric  population  ;  while 
in  the  deep  and  almost  inaccessible  can¬ 
yons  are  thousands  of  dwellings,  the 
stone  walls  of  which  are  the  only  record 
of  the  unknown,  distant  past.  Some 
of  these,  perched  up  in  the  faces  of 
perpendicular  rock  precipices,  cannot  be 
reached  at  the  present  time.  Others 
have  been  visited  and  photographed, 
but  the  symbols  and  hieroglyphics  that 
adorn  their  walls  are  silent  as  to  the 
hopes  and  fears,  the  history  and  fate  of 
the  busy  throngs  that  once  called  them 
home.  In  the  Canyon  de  Chaco,  one 
of  these  great  ruins  still  shows  the  re¬ 
mains  of  420  rooms.  Nor  are  these  the 
only  remains  of  a  former  greatness. 

The  Spaniards  that  first  entered  Peru 
and  Mexico  found  nations  far  advanced 
in  civilization,  with  organized  govern¬ 
ments,  established  laws  and  customs, 
extensive  cities,  public  buildings  and 


improvements.  According  to  the  his¬ 
torian,  Robertson  :  “At  the  time  when 
the  Spaniards  entered  Peru,  no  kingdom 
in  Europe  could  boast  of  any  work  of 
utility  that  could  be  compared  with  the 
great  roads  formed  by  the  Incas.”  And 
through  New  Mexico  and  Arizona  are 
still  found  communities  of  a  strange 
ancient  people  —  living  links  between 
the  present  and  the  prehistoric  past — a 
peculiar  and  separate  people  living  for 
centuries  with  less  inter-marriage  with 
neighboring  Mexicans  and  Indians  than 
Israel  with  the  surrounding  nations. 
Their  villages  stretch  from  Taos  on  the 
north  down  the  Valley  of  the  Rio 
Grande  (formerly  called  Cicuye,)  near¬ 
ly  200  miles  to  Isoleta ;  and  from  the 
Rio  Grande  on  the  East  to  the  Moqui 
towns  250  miles  to  the  west. 

In  the  days  of  their  former  greatness, 
Sante  Fe  was  the  center  of  their  popu¬ 
lation  and  their  political  capital  —  a 
large  place  before  the  discovery  of  the 
continent  by  Columbus.  This  ancient 
capital  of  the  Pueblos  was  probably 
made  the  Spanish  capital  of  New  Gra¬ 
nada,  as  New  Mexico  was  originally 
called  between  1595  to  1599,  by  a  mili¬ 
tary  colony  under  the  command  of  Dq.n 
Juan  de  Onate.  \  ■ 

Pursuing  their  usual  policy,  the  Span¬ 
iards  commenced  at  once  to  reduce  the 
Pueblos  to  slavery.  Gold  and  silver 
mines  were  opened  and  worked  by  their  ' 
unpaid  labor.  The  ancient  rites  of  their 
religion  were  prohibited,  their  places  of 
worship  destroyed  or  closed,  and  their 
idols  burned.  The  wrongs  to  which 
they  were  subjected  burned  deep  into 
their  hearts,  and  created  a  hatred  to  the 
Spanish  and  Mexicans  which  has  existed 
through  two  centuries  to  the  present 
time.  These  wrongs  led  to  desperate 
revolts  and  bloody  wars,  culminating 
in  the  revolution  of  1680,  which  was 
led  by  Pope  of  Taos  Pueblo. 

Claiming  supernatural  powers,  he 
pretended  to  receive  a  command  from 


the  devil  to  deliver  his  people  and  drive 
out  their  Spanish  persecutors.  Knots 
were  tied  with'  great  ceremony  in  a 
rope,  a  knot  for  each  Pueblo.  This 
I  rope  was  committed  to  the  care  of 
swift  and  trusty  runners,  who  were  to 

*  bear  it,  with  all  speed  and  secrecy*,. 

(  through  canyons,  and  across  mountain 
[  ranges,  over  parched  mesas,  and  across 

swollen  streams  to  the  next  village-. 
Upon  its  reception,  the  Cacique  and 
council,  if  ready  to  join  the  uprising, 
were  expected  to  untie  the  knot  that 
represented  their  community,  and  for¬ 
ward  it,  with  equal  dispatch,  to  the 

*  next,  until  it  had  gone  the  rounds  of 
all  the  Pueblos,  and  the  whole  nation 
was  prepared  to  strike  for  liberty. 

Two  days  before  the  appointed  time.; 
j  the  plot  was  revealed  to  the  Spaniards,, 

(  who,  with  all  haste,  gathered  at  Santa 
1  Fe  and  commenced  to  fortify. 

Upon  the  18th  of  September,  1680, 
a  large  body  of  the  Pueblos  appeared, 
surrounding  and  laying  siege  to  the 
city.  They  swarmed  on  the  adjacent 
hills  shouting  that  the  god  of  the  Span¬ 
iards  was  dead,  but  that  their  gods,  the 
sun  and  moon,  never  died.  To  the 
i  messengers  that  came  out  with  offers  of 
peace*  and  good  treatment  in  the  future, 
they  replied  that  “they  had  brought  with 
them  two  crosses,  one  painted  red  which 
signified  war,  and  the  other  painted 
white  which  meant  peace.  That  they 
might  take  their  choice,  but  if  they 
chose  peace,  it  must  be  on  condition  »■ 
that  they  leave  the  country  immedi¬ 
ately.”  This  condition  the  Spanish 
governor  was  unwilling  to  accept.  On 
the  following  morning  he  made  a  des¬ 
perate  sortie,  and  a  deadly  hand-to- 
'  hand  fight  lasted  all  day ;  when  re¬ 
inforcements  arriving  for  the  Pueblos,.. 

I  the  Spanish  forces  withdrew  within  their 
defences.  The  siege  had  lasted  nine 
days  when  the  Spaniards,  out  of  pro¬ 
visions  and  water,  finally  cut  their  way 
out,  and  were  allowed  to  march  south¬ 


ward  to  Old  Mexico  without  further 
molestation.  The  Pueblos  at  once  oc¬ 
cupied  the  abandoned  place.  The  op¬ 
pressions  of  a  century  were  at  an  end, 
they  were  wild  in  their  rejoicings.  The 
Catholic  churches  were  torn  down,  the 
vestments  burned,  and  the  priests  either 
driven  away  or  killed  ;  and  all  the  an¬ 
cient  rites  of  sun-worship  fully  estab¬ 
lished,  including  the  Cachina,  a  favorite 
dance  of  worship  to  the  devil.  In  1681, 
Gov.  Otermin  returned  to  New  Mexico 
with  large  reinforcements,  but  was  met 
at  the  Pueblo  of  Isoleta  by  3000  Pue¬ 
blos,  wiio  drove  him  back  200  miles. 

Year  after  year  Spain  made  desper¬ 
ate  attempts  to  regain  her  lost  province. 
The  valley  of  the  Rio  Grande  del 
Norte  became  the  classic  battle-ground 
of  the  continent,  as  for  thirteen  years 
armies  advanced  and  retreated  with  the 
varying  successes  of  battle  ;  and  it  was 
not  until  1693  that  the  Spaniards  were 
again  able  to  occupy  Santa  Fe,  after  de¬ 
feating  in  an  obstinate  battle  the  Pueblo 
army  of  7,000  warriors. 

In  1887,  the  Pueblos  again  conquered 
Santa  Fe,  and  were,  for  a  short  time, 
masters  of  the  country.  They  lost 
their  power  through  treachery  and  the 
arrival  of  reinforcements  from  Mexico. 
In  1846,  it  passed  under  the  authority 
of  the  United  States  and  became  the 
capitol  of  an  American  territory.  A 
Mexican  and  small  American  population 
now  occupy  the  old  Pueblo  capital,  and 
an  old  Pueblo  house  and  some  ruins 
are  all  that  remain  to  attest  its  ancient 
occupation.  However,  some  eighteen 
of  these  villages  remain  in  other  por¬ 
tions  oE  New  Mexico,  and  among  sever¬ 
al  of  them  the  Home  Board  has  estab¬ 
lished  missions. 

At  the  very  commencement  it  is 
necessary  to  erect  a  mission  chapel  and 
residence,  and  I  am  appointed  by  the 
Presbytery  of  Santa  Fe  to  solicit  from 
the  Sabbath-schools  and  children  of  the 
church.  Let  pastors,  superintendents, 


irimnmt  I'H~  I 


teachers  and  parents,  interest  their  chil¬ 
dren,  in  order  that  these  “  Children  of 
the  Sun,”  may  have  an  opportunity  of 
hearing  about  Jesus. 

All  contributions  should  be  sent  to 
Dr.  Wilson  of  the  Board  of  Church 

Erection,  as  special  for  the  Pueblo 

* 

Missions. 

OUR  MEXICAN  RELATIONS, 


A  Glance  at  the  Make-Up  of  the  Leg¬ 
islature  of  New  Mexico — The 
Railroad  Bill— Proposed 
Normal  School. 


Santa  Fe,  January  23. 

The  twenty-third  Legislative  Assem  bl  / 
of  New  Mexico,  from  an  American 
standpoint,  can  hardly  he  regarded  as 
either  patriotic,  dignifieJ  or  intelligent. 
Indeed,  it  is  essentially  Mexican,  in  the 
obnoxious  sense.  It  belongs  over  the 
border.  It  has  nothing  in  sympathy 
with  the  United  States.  It  is  a3  a  whole, 
in  addition,  weak  and  incapable  of  an  in¬ 
telligent  appreciation  of  its  duties  under 
the  organic  act.  With  the  exception  of 
possibly  six  or  eight  out  of  the  whole 
number,  they  are  effeminate*  trifling, 
weak  poultices;  they  are,  to  an  ordinary 
legislative  body  in  any  of  the  States, 
what  a  cross  between  table  beer  and  gin¬ 
ger  pop,  with  the  cork  left  out,  would  be 
to  an  old  inebriate.  They  have  about  the 
power  and  force  one  might  imagine  in  a 
fresh  water  mermaid  found  in  a  cow  pas¬ 
ture,  with  her  hands  filled  with  dande¬ 
lions  and  sunflowers;  and  the 
dignity  of  a  kitten  in  trousers, 
or  a  sick  monkey  with  a  blonde  mus¬ 
tache — and,  withal,  possesses  all  the 
bigotry  apparent  in  one  of  Nast’s  repre¬ 
sentations.  Here,  amid  this  feebleness 
and  sterility  of  ideas,  the  Jesuit  appears 
conspicuous  as  the  “black-gowned 
lobbyist”  and  the  autocrat  of  the 
occasion  ;  teach  to  these  benight¬ 
ed  minds  treason  to  the  State, 
Violation  or  their  oaths  and  loyalty  to 
these  sable  conspirators  themselves; 
teach  that  no  oath  is  considered  binding 
which  in  any  way  interferes  witji  Jesuit 
interests,  a^I  that  all  paths  or  pledges  so 
gi^en  are  ipso  facto,  null  and  void.  Thus 
is  calmed  whatever  of  glimmerings  of 
conscience  of  which  this  new  body  may 


be  possessed,  while  they  are  urged  on  bv 
the  Jesuits  and  other  bold,  bad  men,  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  worst  element  in  the 
Territory,  to  repeal  the  progressive  laws 
enacted  by  the  last  Legislature,  including 
the  county  commission  act,  and  to  enact 
other  laws  antagonistic  to  progress.  Then 
we  have  the  cockatrice  brood  in  legisla¬ 
tion,  already  reported  in  the  columns  of 
The  Tribune.  I 

LEGISLATION.  ^ 

Prominent  among  the  bills  passed  is 
one  restoring  the  courts  to  Colfax  county 
an  act  regarded  as  just  at  this  time.  It 
was  drawn  on  consultation  with  Jud^e 
Waldo  and  favored  by  the  Governor. 
Another  act  passed  repeals  the  partition 
law.  Of  the  merits  of  this  act  there 
seems  to  be  a  division  of  opinion  be¬ 
tween  the  legal  fraternity  against  re¬ 
peal  and  the  popular  judgment  in  favor 
of  repeal. 

The  acts  before  referred  to,  repealiug 
the  law  against  incestuous  marriages  and 
the  burial  of  the  dead  in  churches,  have 
passed  both  Houses,  but  have  not  vet 
reached  the  veto  power.  The  disgraceful 
proceedings  over  the  Jesuit  incorporation 
act  will  doubtless  here  be  repeated  ;  and 
the  New  Mexican  statesman  will,  as  of 
old,  be  permitted  to  marry  his  grand¬ 
mother.  The  act.  exempting  firemen 
irom  jury  duty  is  also  repealed.  A  joint 
resolution  to  appoint  a  committee 
to  make  and  report  a  new  appor¬ 
tionment  has  passed.  This  is  in  vhe 
interest  of  the  southern  and  most  pro¬ 
gressive  portion  of  the  Territory,  and 
where  they  are  manifestly  entitled  to  at 
least  an  additional  member  in  each 
House  The  justice  embodied  in  the 
tact,  probably,  will  defeat  the  object  of  the 
resolution.  J  °  j 

RAILROAD  LEGISLATION. 

The  most  important  bill  thu>  far  intro¬ 
duced  is  one  enlarging  the  powers  under 

bPnpfif13^1.  lncorP°rati°n  act,  for  the 
benefit  ot  the  coming  railroads.  Con¬ 
spicuous  among  its  provisions,  (being 

similar  to  those  already  enacted  in  Ari¬ 
zona),  is  an  exemption  from  taxation  for 
six  years  after  completion.  The 
corporation  organized  uuder  the  bill 
must  commence  the  construction  of 
its  road  within  two  vears  fVnm 
date  of  filing  articles  of  incorporation- 
annual  reports  required  to  be  filed  with 
the  Secretary  of  the  Territory;  have 
authority  to  lease  and  take  leases  of  other 
Lnes  of  railway  and  telegraph;  to  regulate 
rates  tor  passengers  and  freight,  with  a 

9  non  0t  t6rl  C6Uts  per  ,nile  for  ea<!b  ton  of 
4000  pouuds,  or  forty  cubic  feet  of  freight 

«na«eS?°rt^d\ttle  satne  n°t  to  he  reduced 
h°  as  to  any  such  corporation  until 
thesurplus  earnings  shall  exceed  ten  per 
cent  upon  the  cost  of  construction  and 

’  moluding  right  of  way, 
depots,  shops,  water  rights,  and  stations’ 
corporation  may  be  dissolved  by  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  district  court.  This'bi'll  has 
been  printed.  It,  fate  at  this  wri  ns  it 
IS  quite  impossible  to  conjecture  T? 
seems  to  be  fair  in  its  provisions  1 


EIGHTEEN  THOUSAND  DOLLARS  TO  EDU¬ 
CATE  TEACHERS. 

Another  bill  is  a  donation  of  eighteen 
thousand  dollars  payable  in  four  years  to 
the  Christian  Brother  school  for  the 
education  of  twenty-six  teachers  for  the 
public  schools.  This  bill  is  quietly  but 
positively  opposed  in  Jesuit  quarters. 
The  Israelites,  being!  heavy  tax¬ 
payers  in  this  Territory,  very 
I  justly  deem  it  proper  that  they  too 
should  be  granted  a  similar  donation  for 
a  like  purpose,  for  the  benefit  of  a  school  | 
J  they  have  in  contemplation.  They  pro-  1 
prose,  in  addition,  to  take  the  same  sum  | 
l  and  educate  thirty-nine  teachers.  The  j 
school  of  the  Presbyterians  at  Las  Vegas 
has  a  similar  project  on  foot.  Of  course 
all  have  an  equai  right  in  this  direction, 
and  doubtless  the  Methodist  and  Episco¬ 
pal,  the  former  quite  strong  in  this  Terri¬ 
tory,  may  be  expected  to  be  on  hand  with 
a  similar  project.  The  Israelites  also  de- 
!  mand  the  insertion  in  their  bill  of  a  clause 
j  similar  to  that  in  the  Jesuit  incorporation 
act,  passed  over  the  veto,  authorizing 
J  them  to  own  and  hold  unlimited  property 
j  and  “forever  free  from  taxation.” 

A  NEW  COUNTY. 

\ 

Another  bill  to  be  introduced  has  for  its 
j  object  the  organization  of  a  new  county 
!  out  of  the  eastern  portion  of  Colfax  coun- 
I  ty,  with  a  name  unsettled.  Vigil,  Ax- 
i  tell  and  Dorsey  are  among  the  names 
i  discussed. 

JESUIT  AGGRESSIVENESS  AND  PUBLIC 
SENTIMENT. 

The  positive  aggressiveness  of  the  Jes¬ 
uits,  in  contradistinction  to  Roman  Cath¬ 
olicism,  thus  far  manifested  in  the  con¬ 
trol  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  New 
Mexico,  is  stirring  public  sentiment  to  its 
depths.  Intelligent  and  progressive  men, 
of  all  classes  and  creeds,  are  rapidly  de¬ 
claring  themselves  against  their  high¬ 
handed  proceedings,  and  uttering  their 
contempt  for  New  Mexico’s  weak  “states¬ 
men,”  in  allowing  their  individuality  to 
be  completely  overshadowed  by  the  Jes- 
uist  marplots. 

Col.  J.  F.  Chavas,  the  member  of  the 
Council  from  Valencia,  a  native  of  the 
country  and  a  Roman  Catholic,  is  making 
a  bold,  but  of  course  a  hopeless  fight 
against  the  Jesuits  and  their  methods. 
His  noble  stand,  doubtless,  will  be  like 
bread  cast  upon  the  waters.  The  New 
Mexican ,  one  of  whose  editors  is  of  the 
same  religion  in  education  and  sympa¬ 
thy,  in  its  last  issue  came  out  equaliy 
bold,  and  went  for  their  scalps 
with  a  leader  charging  directly, 
among  other  things,  upon  those 
“  Jesuit  scape-goats  from  Italia,” 
“a  characteristic  bid  for  some  bigot  to 
assassinate  the  Governor.”  Another 
broadside  will  appear  in  the  New  Mexi¬ 
can  in  this  week’s  issue.  The  Independent 
man  of  Mesilla  telegraphs  the  Governor 
the  congratulations  of  the  principal  citi¬ 
zens  of  Dona  Ana,  and  the  support  of  his 
paper  in  his  “contest  with  Jesuit  influ¬ 
ence.”  The  Christian  Brothers  also  de¬ 
nounce  the  Jesuits  and  their  methods. 
Many  telegrams  similar  to  the  above,  and 
letters  of  congratulation  have  come  to 
the  Governor  from  the  South,  and  indeed 
from  all  sections  of  the  Territory.  The 


entire  press  of  the  Territory,  except,  of 
course,  the  Jesuit  press,  sustain  the  Gov¬ 
ernor’s  message  in  the  most  compliment¬ 
ary  terms,  and  doubtless  will  unite  in  a 
solid  front,  as  will  the  entire  respectable 
intelligence  of  the  Territory,  in  the  sup¬ 
port  of  the  Governor  on  this  question. 
The  Territory,  judged  by  the  present 
disgraceful  condition  of  things,  would  of 
course  be  unjustly  judged.  The  Jesuits 
having  thus  shown  their  claws,  are  in  a 
fair  way  to  have  them  drawn.  Hall. 


IN  NEW  MEXICO,  i 


Ab,  Answer  to  Father  Finotti  by 

Hon,  w.  a. "mu'ft'. 


Santa  Fe,  N.  M.,  October  30,  1678. 

In  The  This  cine  of  the  eighth  in¬ 
stant  appeared  a  letter  headed,  “An 
O  itrage  Upon  the  Catholics,”  and 
signed  by  Joseph  M.  Finotti,  an  Italian 
Jesuit.  Said  letter  pretends  to  be  in  answer  to 
a  communication  from  one  of .  your  corres¬ 
pondents  which  appeared  in  The  Tribune 
under  the  caption  of  “Along  the  Pecos,”  and 
dated  at  Santa  Fe,  August  23.  We  have  just 
unearthed  this  letter  and  here  goes  for  a  word.  ( 
Had  Finotti  been  content  to  have  confined  | 
himself  to  the  scope  of  his  pretence  for  ap-  , 
pearing  In  print,  whatever  he  might  have 
said  would  have  been  no  concern  of  the  writer 
hereof.  His  heart  swell  for  seandalum  nuig- 
natum,  however,  very  naturally  overcame  his 
Jesuit  reverence,  and,  while  rending  his  gar¬ 
ments  with  indignation  over  a  su eject  (leacn- 
eryoft  cold  priesthood),  which  we  predict 
the  provincial  of  his  order  in  New  Mexico  will, 
if  he  has  not  already,  say  to  him,  “the  least 
said  the  better,”  has  been  impetuously  driven 
into  a  topic  entirely  foreign  to  his  pretence. 
The  appearance  in  The  Tribune  of  the  effu¬ 
sion,  all  things  considered,  is  a  conundrum  of 
no  mean  order. 

The  “Along  the  Pecos”  letter  makes  no  al¬ 
lusion  whatever  to  Governor  Axtell  or  to  the 
writer  or  to  any  act  of  theirs  public  or  other¬ 
wise,  but  notwithstanding  this  fact  Governor 
Axtell  and  The  Tribune  correspondents 
are  'made  the  chief  burthen  of  Father 
Fmofctl’s  gri  vance.  We  desire  as  a  matter 
of  fair  play  to  enter  our  say  m  reply,  not  after 
the  manner  of  Mr.  Finotti,  upon  jHer  _  ~ _  V 
tion,  but  backed  by  History  past  and 
The  mor'al  offendmgs  oi  Governor  Axtell,  a 

primarily  complained  of  by ’the 
mibiished  at  the  time  in  detail  by  ihb  J  rib  one, 
were  first,  his  criticism,  not  as  charged  in  a 
Ser  letter  by  Finotti,  of  the  cold  blooded 
murder  of  Moore  and  Mullen,  in  a  community 
claiming  to  have  been  unde.  Cnuotmn  teacn 
ing,  so  called,  for  two  hundred  yearn,  and  re¬ 
cently  under  the  evangelical  work  M  Jesuit 
Gasparri;  but  in  his  criticism  of  Te  manner  i 
which  the  naked  and  bruised  bodies  of  these 
unfortunate  and  unoffending  youngnenw^e 
by  the  ancient  Christian  comma  >  y  of  Bio 
Arriba,  thus,  naked  and  heart  esab,  cast  into 
the  bed  of  the  Arroyo,  near 
slightly  covered  with  sand  and  thus  nut  an  easy 
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prey  to  the  wolves  or  the  first  mountain  tor-  |j 
rent.  The  Governor  did  not  admire  the  system, 
or  rather  the  teachers— of  whom  Gasparri  and 
his  set  are  the  last  edition— which  begat  either 
people  or  local  authorities  so  indifferent  to  the 
promptings  of  common  humanity,  and  when 
he  was  called  upon  to  make  some  remarks  at 
the  reinterment  of  the  bodies  at  Santa  Fe,  he 
proved  Ids  courage  clearly  to  his  convictions  in 
appropriate  language,  and  thereupon  the 
Jesuits  affected,  both  surprised  and  indignant, 
that  a  person  holding  a  public  office  should  j 
dare  to  thus  speak  in  New  Mexico. 

TRUE  INWARDNESS. 

The  Itevista  Catholic, a,  a  Spanish  Jesuit 
newspaper,  criticising  his  remarks,  felt  called  , 
upon  to  congratulate. or  more  properly  insinuate 
an  abominable  falsehood  upon  the  people,  thus 
exposing  the  Jesuit  hoof,  by  telling  them  how 
brilliantly  they  had  restrained  their  impetuos¬ 
ity  for  menacing  people  who  told  truths  un¬ 
pleasant  to  Jesuit  ears;  or  to  quote  the  exact 
words  as  translated:  ‘‘The  most  brilliant  proof 
that  the  Mexicans  are  not  as  wicked  and  mer¬ 
ciless  as  your  Excellency  the  Governor  wish 
ed  to  represent  them,  is  that  the  chief  officer 
of  the  Territory  may  publicly  insult  its  honor 
and  religion  and  yet  continue  to  live  in  peace.” 
The  remarks  of  the  Governor  criticized,  were 
published  in  The  Tribune  of  December  22, 
1877.  He  told  tlie  truth  and  told  it  cautiously, 
and  no 'attempt  has  been  made  to  meet  ihern  ' 
except  after  the  manner  of  the  cuttle  fish, 
seeking  escape  in  waters  of  their  own  blacken¬ 
ing. 

Another  item  of  mortal  offence  was  the 
splendid  success  with  which,  under  the  lead 
and  direction  of  the  Governor,  the  Jesuit  su¬ 
preme  control  and  management  of  the  last 
Legislative  Assembly  in  schemes  for  self  ag¬ 
grandizement  at  the  expense  of  the  people, 
were  completely  neutralized  and  made  harm-  j 
less  for  evil. 

Governor  Axtell  has  recently  been  relieved 
officially  under  appointment  by  the  President,  j 
of  Governor  Wallace.  It  is  not  the  purpose  of 
this  letter  to  account  for  the  change,  much  less  | 
to  make  any  issue  with  his  successor,  whom  j 
we  believe  to  be  a  gentleman  of  character  and 
ability.  Referring  to  this  change,  however,  [ 
Father  Finotti,  following  a  muddle  including  \ 
the  endorsement  of  Governor  Axtell  by 
the  Presbytery  of  Santa  Fe,  says:  “This  is  no 
: political  victory.  (The  italics  are  his.)  It  is 
only  a  merciful  token  of  an  all-wise  and  faith¬ 
ful  providence.”  When  it  is  considered  that 
not  only  the  Presbytery  of  Santa  Fe,  but  that 
very  many,  indeed,  all,  so  far  as  we  have  been 
able  to  learn,  of  the  Protestant  denominations 
of  the  land,  as  represented  by  their  respective 
newspapers,  have  •  fully  ’  indorsed  the 
action  of  ex-Governor  Axtell,  about 
which  the  Jesuits  complain  with  dis¬ 
tressing  reverence,  and  when  it  is 
remembered  that  the  Jesuits,  if  not  the 
church  which  they  would  have  us  believe 
they  control,  assert  a  monopoly — a  corner  on 
the  disposition  of  this  “all-wise  and  fatherly 
Providence ,”  bv  parity  of  reasoning  we  must 
conclude  they  wish  and  intend  it  shall  be  un¬ 
derstood  that 

THEIR  METHODS  WERE  THE  MOVING  •  CAUSE' 
which  brought  about  the  appointment  of  a 
successor  to  Governor  Axtell.  Intelligent  and 
thoughtful  people  will  not  of  course  credit 
this  presumption.  It  is  well,  however,  for  the 
patriotic  citizen  to  learn  and  remember  the 
claim  thus  and  by  whom  promulgated.  Ru 
mors  to  this  effect,  however,  were  afloat  in 
the  Territory  some  we.’ s  prior  to  the  action 
of  the  President,  and  it  is  quite  true  that  the 
Jesuits  were  hysteric  with  joy  over  the  chang  • 
while  on  the  other  hand  the  best  and  most 


progressive  people  and  newspapers  of  the  Ter¬ 
ritory,  without  distinction,  including  ex-Chief 
Justice  Waldo,  a  leading  Democrat, 
and  on  the  other  hand,  the  Hon. 
Trinidad  Romero,  the  delegate  to 
Congress,  a- Mexican,  a  Oatholie  and  a  Repub¬ 
lican,  have  uniformly  commended  and  in¬ 
dorsed  the  administration  of  Governor  Axtell 
in  the  matter  complained  of,  and  not  a  few 
have  voluntarily  accorded  him  the  eminent 
distinction  of  being  at  once  the  most  inde¬ 
pendent,  intelligent  and  progressive  officer 
among  the  many  called  to  the  executive  chair. 

As  the  Secretary  of  the  Territory,  the  writer 
was  pleasantly  and  intimately  associated  with 
him  during  his  administration  in  New  Mex¬ 
ico,  including  two  Legislative  Assemblies,  and 
hence  assumes  to  speak  infonnedly  when  he 
says  Governor  Axtell  was  an  able,  earnest,  in¬ 
dependent  and  effective  officer  and  friend  of 
the  Territory. 

His  fight,  so  to  speak,  was  not  necessarily 
against  Jesuits,  or  against  any  particular 
denomination  or  order;  but  against  church, 
monastic  or  denominational  control  of  legis¬ 
lation  in  the  interest  of  special  privileges. 
Jesuits,  in  the  case  in  hand,  were  the  aggres¬ 
sive  ones,  and  accordingly  they  felt  the  force 
of  his  opposition. 

Governor  Axtell  was  a  firm  believer  in  the 
supremacy  of  the  civil  law  over  church;  hence 
he  favored  laws  providing  for  sanitary  regula¬ 
tion  to  the  extent  of  anticipating  abuses  in 
burials  in  churches— in  the  rattling  bones  over 
the  stones,  or  reducing  mortal  man  to  a  pesti¬ 
lential  nosegay  during  devotional  services.  He 
also  favored  the  law  prohibiting  incestuous 
marriages,  the  Sunday  law,  as  providing  for  a 
day  of  rest,  and  non-sectarian  public  schools. 

To  one  paragraph  in  this  gentleman’s  let¬ 
ter,  we  are  disposed  to  address  ourselves. 


It  reads  thus:  “Some  time  ago  the  hireling 
of  a  titled  fool  advanced  serious  outrageous 
charges  against  the  Jesuits  of  New  Mexico. 
I  knew,  knew  perfectly  that  they  were  false,  I 
challenged  the  writer  to  give  proofs.  Yea,  he 
will  give  them  on  the  great  Kalends,  and  so  it 
is  in  the  present  case.  Thus  I  shall  not  even 
waste  so  much  ink  as  to  tell  him  that  ho  utters 
an  aoominable  falsehood.” 

While  not  for  a  moment  taking  to  ourselves 
this  Jesuit  rhetoric,  beyond  the  fact  that  we 
were  one  among  the  correspondents  of  The 
•Tribune,  who  ventilated  some  facts  respect¬ 
ing  Jesuit  interference  with  legislation  last 
winter  ;  and  more  especially  as  the  person  who 
Promptly,  fully  and  at  length  answered  the 
challenge,  so  called,  but  whose  answer  was 
refused  publication  because,  as  stated  by  The 
Tribune  editor,  of  its  great  length.  Now, 
after  the  appearance  of  a  second  column  of 
Jesuit  casuistry,  we  again  appear  with  an  an¬ 
swer  shorter  and  less  specific,  and  respectfully 
demand  to  be  heard.  We  wouhj  also  state 

£a7u  v0fc  noJ c  o  we  seek  an  attack  on  the 
Vw?n^an^  religion,  although  Jesuits  thus 
bellow  loud  and  long  whenever  their  methods 
or  manners  are  brought  to  light.  Jesuits 

nShfn }nneffect’  thaf  New  Mexico  is  theirs  by 
vim*;  f  Roi?.ai1  authority,  and  that  every  other 
TOn"iSer''11^  admission,  or  American  citi- 
en  ady^tmgfree  schools  and  progress,  is  an 

nnoen+Cie  whrlc  l  -!ley  resent>  and  that  they 
Ilr  P0"tttleirJesillt  oaths,  to  the  extent  of 

tramn  p  nm’  C?v  ra^  and  ability’  cni:  h  and 
trample  out.  Wo  did  not  come  to  New  Mex¬ 
ico  to  compromise  our  manhood  as  an  Arnei  i- 

Tao  ?r1Zen’  ancl  do  not  choose  to  wait  until 
Jesuitism  or  any  otiier  ism  or  church  has  ar- 
lived  at  the  zenith  of  power  for  crushing  out 
before  entering  our  protest.  We  sav  to  lovaf  ! 
liberty-loving  Roman  Catholics,  be  not  del 
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ceived  by  Jesuit  bellowing:  and  hypocrisy. 
One  well  versed  in  the  history  <  f  Jesuitism 
has  well  said:  ‘‘Jesuitism  is  not  Roman 
Catholocism.  Doubtless  it  seeks  to  control  it, 
and  in  too  many  instances  has  succeeded.” 
Jesuitism  in  New  Mexico,  and  its  Colorado 
apologist,  is  the  business  in  hand.  In 
order  that  the  reader  may  the  better  appre¬ 
ciate  the  terrible  character  of  the  work  in 
hand,  we  here  give  the  accepted  definition  of 
Jesuits  and  Jesuitism  in  general  as  laid  down 
by  the  wisest,  purest  and  best  men  of  Roman 
Catholic  countries  in  Europe  where  Jesuitism 
per  se  is  best  known.  The  standard  dictiona¬ 
ries  of  Catholic  Spain  thus  characterizes  them: 

DOMINGUEZ’S  DICTIONARY. 

Jesuit —A  hypocritical,  crafty,  treacherous 
fellow,  wh'  under  pleasing  manners  hides 
malignam,  intentions  and  mischievous  pur¬ 
poses. 

J  '  WPh  Jesuitism  or  dissimula¬ 

tion;  in  n  il  isuitica.,  dissembling  manner. 

JesuPic1'1— Dissembling,  crafty,  false. 

Jesuitism, — Refined  hypocrisy,  dissimulation, 
falsehood  hidden  under  appearance  of  good 
faith. 

To  Jesaitize— To  adopt  the  hypocritically 
taild  manner  affected  by  the  Jesuits. 

DICTIONARY  OP  THE  ACADEMY. 

Jesuit--® ne  who  has  the  artifice  and  sagaci¬ 
ty  to  prosper  in  his  affairs  without  noise  or 
ostentation.  A  hypocrite. 

salva’s  dictionary. 

Jesuit— who  has  a  particular  way  of 
managing  things  in  the  manner  most  con¬ 
ducive  to  his  own  interests. 

•  JeMitimlly—Aeje.oT&mg  to  the  manner  of  the 
Jesuits,  artfully  or  witn  dissimulation. 

Jesuitism—' 'The  doctrine  of  the  Jesuits;  artful 
and  crafty  conduct. 

DICTIONARY  OF  THE  CASTILIAN  LANGUAGE  BY  A 
LITERARY  SOCIETY. 

Jesuit — This  word  is  in  common  language 
abusive,  and  synonymous  with  hypocrite,  in¬ 
trigues,  a  crafty  fellow,  etc. 

JesuUicailt/—I.n  a  Jesuitical  manner;  that  is 
dissembling,  etc. 

To  definitions  wc  could  add  indefinitely 
almost,  and  of  the  sa®3e  purport,  from  stan¬ 
dard  dictionaries  of  Catholic  France,  Italy, 
Portugal,  Germany  and  other  countries. 
It  is  well  also  to  add  in  addition  to  another  fact 
that  for  treason  to  the  government  under  which 
the  “Society  of  Jesus”  has  been  allowed  to 
exist,  and  its  members  to  reside  they  have  been 
first  and  last  banished — 

EXPELLED  FROM  EVEY  CIVILIZED  NATION 
upon  the  face  of  the  globe,  from  Mexico  in 
the  Occident,  eastwardly  to  the  Japanese  Em¬ 
pire  in  the  orient,  except  alone  from  our  own 
United  States  of  America,  which  so  far,  has 
maintained  liberty  in  spite  of  them.  They 
have  been  thus  suppressed  even  by  one  of  the 
Popes.  A  Spanish  writer  charges  the  assas 
sination  of  this  Pope  upon  the  Jesuits.  The 
impeachment  of  the  Jesuits  in  history  warrants 
a  belief  t.  at  nothing  is  too  disreputable  or 
criminal  when  it  stands  in  the  way  of  their 
purposes. 

Ordinarily  this  letter  might  close  with  this 
paragraph,  were  not  something  due  to  the 
illustration  of  local  facts  and  circumstances. 

Donald  Gasparri  and  his  Jesuit  brethren  for 
conspiracy  and  treason  to  Italy,  were  outlawed 
by  that  Catholic  prince,  King  Victor  Emanuel; 
and  then  arose  free  Italy.  These  conspirators, 
these  outlaws,  these  refugees  from  home  and 
country  found  a  home  aud  protection  under 
the  United  States  flag.  These  Jesuits  in 
keeping  with  their  character  both  genenal 
and  speciflc  are  now  and  have  been  ever  since 


they  came  to  New  Mexico,  engaged  in  assert¬ 
ing  the  supremacy  of  a  church  over  the  very 
government  which  gave  them  asylum.  Short¬ 
ly  alter  their  arrival  Gasparri  assembled  a 
mob  near  where  the  court  was  in  session  at 
Mora,  having  a  divorce  case  on  trial,  har¬ 
angued  the  people,  and  sought  to  incite  vio¬ 
lence  in  opposition  to  the  proceedings  of  the 
court,  because,  as  lie  ass  rted,  it  was  interfer¬ 
ing  with  the  right'1  of  the  church.  The 
action  of  this  same  Jesuit  in  connection  with 
the  Legislature  in  New  Mexico  is  already 
familiar  to  tiie  reader.  This  treasonable  ac¬ 
tion,  this  interference  of  a  church  in  the  af¬ 
fairs  of  government,  is  what  The  Trirune  cor¬ 
respondent  and  the  secular  press  of  the  Ter:i- 
tory  generally  have  sought  to  ventilate.  It  was 
the  simple  right  of  a  free  press  in  a  free  land, 
and  was  universally  approved  by  the  loyal  and 
law-abiding  people  of  the  Territory  without 
exception.  Jesuits  and  the  Jesuitical  may 
menace  and  even  assassinate,  but,  they  cannot 
wipe  out  the  record  of  the  world’s  judgment, 
and  of  their  own  record  in  New  Mexico. 

(The  following  is  taken  from  the  writer’s  i 
rejected  answer  of  last  March): 

We  shall  now  quote,  accompanied  by  some 
explanations  and  comments,  a  few  extracts, 
mainly  translated  from  the  standard 

JESUIT  LITERATURE  OF  NEW  MEXICO, 

to-wifc :  the  lievista  Catholica  (Spanish), 
i  whereby  Lhe  reader  may  be  enabled  to  judge 
what  constitutes  a  good  and  patriotic  Ameri¬ 
can  citizen  among  Jesuits,  as  understood  by 
the  reverend  Italian  from  Central.  And  the 
Itedsta  Catholica  is  among  those  newspapers 
which  the  reverend  father  in  God,  as  stated 
i  i  what  he  terms  his  “challenge,”  has  read 
attentively.  It  is  very  possible  iliat  this  litera¬ 
ture  was  not  intended  for  a  generai  market 
outside  of  New  Mexico,  hut  the  reader  must  not 
forget  that  it  is  the  literature  upon  which  this 
reverend  father  based  his  judgment  of  the 
merits  in  good  citizenship  possessed  by  the 
Jesuits  of  New  Mexico. 

PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  OF  SAN  MIGUEL  INFAMOUS. 

Article  one  of  the  regulations  adopted  by  the 
School  Commissioners  of  Sail  Miguel  county 
(three  out  of  four  cf  the  Commissioners  wo’  e 
Roman  Catholics),  for  the  government  of  the 
schools  of  that  county,  reads  (quot¬ 
ing  from  the  said  Jesuit  print,  June 
17,  1876):  “Our  schools  shall  not 

be  sectarian,  but  essentially  American; 
i  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  teachers  to  in- 
I  stil  into  the  minds  of  each  one  of  their  pupils 
I  a  just  appreciation  of  the  dignity,  rights  and 
duties  of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States,” 
Prefacing  this  quotation  was  the  editorial  re¬ 
mark:  “We  quote  to  the  eternal  infamy  of 
this  plan  of  teaching.” 

We  may  add  that  we  have  the  word  of  re¬ 
spectable  gentlemen  that  the  public  schools  of 
Sau  Miguel,  the  centre  of  Jesuit  operations, 
have  since  been  entirely  broken  up  and  the 
school  fund  squandered  and  that  the  cause  at 
the  bottom  is  too  much  Jesuitism.  The  same 
is  true  of  other  counties,  while,  in  still  others, 
the  school  fund  is  misappropriated  to  the  sup¬ 
port  of  the  Jesuit  and  other  parochial  schools 
of  the  Roman  church.  Santa  Fe  county  is  thus 
mulct  to  the  tune  of  SI, 700. 

THE  COUNTY  GOING  TO  THE  DKMNITION  BOW 

WOWS. 

The  same  Jesuit  print,  referring  to  the 
American  school  system:  “The  system  is  the 
most  absurd,  most  ridiculous  and  irrational 
that  can  be  imagined.”  *  *  *  “What  are 
the  results  of  such  an  education?  The 
United  States  of  late  years  have  more 
or  less  promoted  this  system  of 
schools,  without  God  and  without  re- 


ligion,  and  now  they  reap  the  fruit  of  their 
system  in  these  men  without  God  and  without 
religion,  who  have  ruined  the  nation  and  are 
dragging  it  down  into  the  abyss  of  corrup¬ 
tion,”  *  *  *  “into  an  abyss  of  embarrass¬ 
ments,  disorders  and  ignominies.* 

And  notwithstanding  all  this  we  may  be  ex¬ 
cused  for  calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  since 
that  date  there  was  found  stability  and  good 
sense  enough  in  this  same  government  to  set¬ 
tle -a  doubtful  presidential  issue  without  revo¬ 
lution  or  bloodshed;  while  across  our  southern 
border  a  liberal  President,  lawfully  elected, 
where  priestly  politics  prevails  and  has  prevail¬ 
ed  for  three  centuries,  was  overthrown  and 
driven  from  the  country. 

IMPARTIALITY  AS  TO  POLITICAL  PARTIES. 

The  Jesuit  orgau  continues:  “It  is  often  af~ 

I  firmed  this  or  that  party  is  t?  e  cause  of  these 
things.  It  appears  to  us  that  it  is  not  any  part 
as  such,  but  rather  the  system,  the  principles 
which  both  parties  have  adopted.  *  *  * 

These  schools  without- religion;  these  ethics 
of  pure  appearances  without  a  solid  founda¬ 
tion;  these  generations  which  believe  in  in¬ 
credulity;  these  magistrates  ft  om  the  President 
down  to  the  lowest  judge  who  swear  by  that 
in  which  they  do  not  believe;  these  laws  which 
attack  instead  of  supporting  religion;  these 
and  other  causes  are  the  true  causes  which  cor¬ 
rodes  and  consumes  the  societies,  much  more 
the  United  States.”  Thus  spake  the 
Jesuit  editor  of  the  Jesnit  organ  for 
the  promotion  of  treason  to  the  State. 
With  such  a  frank  and  sweeping  non-partisan 
political  statement  of  the  terrible  depths  of 
moral  and  political  turpitude  to  which  the 
“societies”  and  government  of  our  much  boast 
ed  and  beloved  country  has  become  reduced  in 
the  estimation  of  this  Holy  Father  in  God, 
there  will  be  wonder  among  the  unimformed 
that  in  his  feivent  catholic  (?)  spirit  he  did  not 
suggest  some  remedy  for  this  “corroding  and 
consuming  cancer.”  Some  plan  or  model 
upon  which  this  ignominy  stricken  republic! 
might  hang  a  hope  for  modification  cr  mitiga¬ 
tion,  and  thereby  at  least  have  placed  them¬ 
selves  in  the  road  to  salvation  from  the  dem 
nition  bow-wows. 

After  this,  one  might  fairly  expect  that  this 
reverend  apostle  of  our  Lord  and  Savior^ 
would  have  suggested  some  one  of  the  many 
governments  whose  “solid  foundations  were 
laid  under  or  have  been  brought  under  approv¬ 
ed  influences.”  Say  some  of  the  Spanish 
American  Republics,  some  one  of  the  govern-! 
merits  of  Latin  Europe.  Alas!  no; “these  men 
of  God  do  not  oven  recommend  their  native 
Naples,  or  New  Mexico  simple  uncontaminated 
and  pure  and  virtuous  as  it  existed  before  the 
American  occupation.  Not  even  Rio  Arriba 
county,  modernized  and  improved  according  tc 
the  standard  of  Neopolitan  Jesuits,  is  mention¬ 
ed  as  an  illustration  of  f,lie  benign  influence  o; 
Jesuit  methods  in  State  craft. 

LEGISLATURE  “MEDDLING  IN  SACRED  AFFAIRS.’ 

Following  the  passage  of  the  acts  of  two  yean 
ago  prohibiting  the  marriage  of  grand  parents 
and  grand  children,  and  other  incestuous 
marriage  being  nearly  the  same  as  one  of  the 
canons  of  the  Roman  church,  and  the  burial 
of  the  dead  in  churches,  etc.,  the  same  Jesuit 
newspaper  said,  “They  [the  Legislature]  inter¬ 
meddled  in  sacred  allairs,  In  things  properly 
pertaining  to  religion  and  the  church.  *  *  ■< 
As  ministers  of  religion  the  right;  and  duty 
binds  them  to  protect  their  interest.  The 
Legislature  invades  everything,  even  that 
which  appertains  to  religion.” 

About  two  years  since  a  Protestant  clergyman 
i  of  this  city  wrote  a  letter  which  appeared  in 
the  New  York  Em /ling  Post,  at  the  time,  letthm 
\  in  a  considerable  calcium  light  upon  the 


methods  and  exactions  of  the  Jesuitical  mid  „ 
foreign -priesthood  in  New  Mexico.  Among!  . 
other  items  the  habit  among  the  clergy  of  dis-iP 
pensing,  for  a  'money,  consideration,  the  right  y, 
to  conduct  incestuous  marriages  and  the  burial 
of  the  dead  hard  by  the  altar,  and  by  way  ol 
illustration  referred  to  the  circumstances,  oi 
common  repute  in  this  city,  where  the  widow 
was  obliged  to  sell  her  last  burro  to  procure 
the  burial  fees  necessary  to  induce  the  pries! 
to  administer  the  last  sad  rites  and  comforts  ot 
religion.  In  what  the  reverend  gen¬ 
tleman  called  his  answer  tq 
this  letter,  he  thus  first  unburthens  hi^ 
TRUE  GASPARIAN  SANGUINARINESS. 

We  quote:  “But,  before  beginning,  I  wish 
to  notify  New  Mexicans,  it  is  not  my  intention 
in  this  answer  to  revenge  the  shameless  and 
many  insults  thrown  in  the  faces  of  their  fel¬ 
low  countrymen  by  Minister  Smith.  I  will 
ieave  that  part  to  the  care  of  any  of  them  who 
wish  to  comply  with  that  sacred  duty.” 

A  WAIL  AT  THE  LOSS  OF  “STOLE  FEES.” 

After  this  bidding  for  assassination,  this  man 
of  love  and  charity  proceeds  to  business,  using 
freely  such  lamb  like  expressions,  “the  bully, 
the  liar  and  the  buffoon”  and  coming  to  the 
enacted  by  the  Legislative  Assembly  of 
18  io  187 6,  especially  the  burial  and  incestuous 
marriage  acts,  he  says:  “I  will  conclude  the 
answer,  then,  with  saying  that  if  in  the  opin¬ 
ion  of  G.  G.  Smith,  the  laws  in  question  are 
progressive  under  a  territorial  government;  in 
tae  eyes  of  men  less  prejudiced  and  less  fanat¬ 
ical,  these  laws  will  brand  upon  the  foreheads 
of  their  authors  an  indelible  mark  of  infamy 
never  to  be  arased  during  all  time.”  Every 
boc.y  here  away,  of  course,  laughs,  and  none 
more  than  olci  Catholics,  over  their  impotent 
rage,  ana  over  what  some  of  them  term  the 
cutting  off  of  the  Stole  fees.”  The 
marriage  and  burial  laws  of  two  years 
ago,  be  the  truth  recorded,  were  measures 
arising  di9tinctivly  from  the  long  and  unsatis. 
factory  experience  of  the  native  and  Catholic 
population;  were  measures  by  them  alone  sug¬ 
gested.  and  not  suggested  in  the  Governor’s 
message  as  it  happened,  and  were  by  them 
enacted  into  laws  in  the  face  of  the  direct  on- 
3>on  of  the  Jesuits  and  other  foreign  priert- 
hood,  a  recent  letter  from  Taos  to  the  New 
Mexican,  written  by  “A  Catholic”  declared 
the  law  prohibiting  the  burial  in  churches  a 
wholesome  law.  The  ground  in  the  churches 
has  been  m  many  cases  repeatedly  dug  over 
and  the  casting  out  of  human  bones  is  a  com- 
j  occurrence.  “A  Cathode”  cites  one  case 
I  in  his  vicinity  vUiere  a  burial  was  ordered  in 
tne  church,  and  upon  digging  the  grave  if 
crossed  that  of  another.  The  remalmrt  the 
i  ,,  !f“  hard,  '.10.s  been  so  long  deposited  but 

of  t  wnnfhP  t  y  "!?nl,e8t  they  were  those 
or  a  u  oman.  lo  continue  the  digging  would 

womm  in  two,  and  the  grave 
•  ggei  lefused  to  proceed.  Another  nerann 
With  less  humanity,  however,  completed  the 

fer  'ipface  Hr  °f  h°  iasfc  candidate 

ix  pi.tcc  iiieid  by  the  altar  went  on  and 

Of  course  the  “stole  fees”  flowed  in  ’ 

WHO  DEFEATED  THE  SCHOOL  BILL  OF  TWO 
YEARS  -AGO? 

mark'  who  placed  his  “indelible  ' 

burial  la uP°n  the  marriage  and 

tnlu  ia :i^01n  the  same  pamphlet  referring 

owiaa-OISh Pil bl-,Ci  8?h°o1  bilJ  fchves  the  fob 
feat  H  lit?!?’  S,mitb  ?  Oo*  attribute  the  de- 

cleroy  of  th-e?-ar?  The 

viu^y  or  banta  Fe  especially  finding  them 

selves  at  the  center  of  operations,  could  direct/ 
moie  effectually  the  opposition  forces  and  thins 
securea  final  triumph  If  i  :  o  7 tiu,s 

we  oppose  all  refom  in  our  schools  Thll ! 


•would  be  an  unjustifiable  supposition.  We 
know  very  well  there  are  .many  of  our  schools 
in  a  pitiable  condition.  But  is  there  any  prob- 
!  ability  of  remedying  the  evil  by  excluding  all 
religious  teaching?  Who  believes  that?  What 
do  they  lack  to  make  them  good?  Good  teach¬ 
ers,  good  buildings,  and  everything  elseneces- 
|  sary  to  a  well  ordered  school.  And  it  is  de¬ 
sired  to  make  us  believe  that  to  procure  all  this 
it  is  necessary  to  exclude  from  them  (public 
'  schools)  the  Catholic  faith  and  religious  prac¬ 
tices  followed  up  to  the  pre  ent.” 

CONTEND  FOR  THE  CASTILLIAN  TONGUE  “WITH 
ALL  THE  COURAGE  OF  OUR  SOUL.” 

In  a  vein  of  mutual  admiration,  with  a  less¬ 
er  print  of  the  same  stripe,  the  chief  J esuit 
priest  (January  IB,  1877,)  says:  “Identical 
interests  unite  us,  we  fight  for  the  same  cause 
— the  intellectual  and  moral  progress,  and 
the  material  welfare  of  the  illustrious 
sons  of  Castile,  happy  to  find  our¬ 
selves  under  the  protection  of  a  govern¬ 
ment,  the  fundamental  constitution  of  which 
is  a  pledge  of  order  and  prosperity.  We  desire 
only  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  advantage  which 
we  derive  from  its  protection  without  loosing 
those  which  we  enjoyed  before  the  Union. 
Religion  and  its  free  exercise,  a  heritage 
which  we  prize  more  than  our  beings,  the 
language  of  the  country, the  majestic,  rich  and 
sonorous  Castilian  tongue,  the  native  customs 
and  virtues,  *  *  and  which  remain 

yet  profoundly  impressed  upon  the  Mexican 
character,  are  the  blessings  for  the  preserva¬ 
tions  of  which  it  is  necessary  to  contend  with 
all  the  courage  of  our  souls.” 

I  BE  MEXICANS. 

In  January  last  the  same  print  with  a  view 
to  inducing  certain  church  actions  in  the 
Legislature  spoke  as  follows:  “Let old  quarrels 
then  disappear.  W7liat  is  there  about  Demo¬ 
crats  oi  Republicans?  Be  Mexicans!  *  *  * 

But  we  say  be  Mexicans;  that  is  to  say  let  youi 
policy  be  union  in  all  that  which  may  be  nee 
essary  for  the  development  of  the  inherent  in 
terests  of  the  country.  So  long  as  you  shal. 
be  united  you  will  govern,  divided  you  will' be 
governed;  and  governed  not  alone  by  the 
American  portion  in  the  Territory,  but  also  by 
a  few  adventurers  that  over  you  and  over  the 
Americans  will  extend  their  usurping  hand.” 

And  now  a  final  quotation:  “The  United. 
States  where  protestant  influence 
has  prevailed  is  beginning  to  re¬ 
veal  what  it  is  and  .  what  it  is 
worth,  what  its  morality  and  public  manage¬ 
ment.”  By  this  I  presume  we  are  to  under¬ 
stand,  as  an  illustration,  the  vicious  condition 
of  Protestant  Colorado,  which  was  a  howling 
wilderness  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago 
as  compared  with  the  virtuous  New  Mexico  of 
three  centuries  under  the  civil  and  clerical 
Jesuitism  as  exemplified  under  Spain  and 
Mexico.  We  quote  further:  “The  acts  we 
hear  referred  to  every  day,  shame  all  those 
who  still  possess  an  honorable  sentiment  and 
excites  a  fear  that  things  are  rather  going  from 
bad  to  worse  and  so  much  cause  the  nation’s 
destruction.”  *  . *  *  “In  proportion  as 

legislative  acts  have  been  inspired  by  Protest¬ 
antism,  so  much  more  have  they  departed  from 
truth,  justice  and  order.  Laws  have  been  pro¬ 
nounced  progressive,  which  are  nothing  but 
lesser  evils  in  certain  circumstances.  The  civil 
toleration  of  all  sects,  destroying  the  rights  of 
1  God  over  nations  and  individuals,  have  made 
an  abstraction  of  religion  and  even  eliminated 
it  from  the  schools;  have  taken  away  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  morality  and  honesty,  and  reduced  to 
a  mere  decency  and  exterior  conventionality.” 
*  *  *  “Suppressed  parental  authority  over 
I  children  by  a  system  of  forced  instr 


and  any  idea  of  religion  and  religious  senti¬ 
ments  among  the  people  by  substituting  foi 
works  of  Christian  charity,  asylums  for  ihc 
poor,  for  the  sick  and  houses  of  phi 
lanthropy,  by  equalizing  holy  thing! 
and  ecclesiastical  persons  with  those 
of  the  people,  have  destroyed  the  right 
of  individual  families  and  communities,  am 
sentiment  of  patriotism,  by  centralizing  every 
thing  in  the  abstract  name  of  the  State 
which  has  substituted  them,  have  proclaimed 
the 

SUPREMACY  OF  THE  CIVIL  LAW7 
over  religion,  the  State  over  the  church,  am 
I  the  government  over  God.  *  *  *  Takei 
altogether,  it  is  nothing  but  an  infe;  nal  com 
motion  against  Christ  and  His  church,  a  sigi 
of  the  last  and  complete  apostacy  of  all  nations 
of  the  evil  days  preceding  the  coming  of  Anti- 
Christ.” 

And  all  this  we  copy  from  the  same  print 
which,  only  a  few  men  tbs  later,  was  “happy 
to  find  ourselves  under  the  protection  of  a 
government  the  fundamental. constittution  of 
which  is  a  pledge  of  order  aud  prosperity.” 
Oh!  “Neapolitan  adventurers!”  Oh!  consist¬ 
ency!  etc.,  etc. 

Extracts  in  the  same  vein  and  in  a  greater 
variety  could  be  extended  indefinitely.  Enough 
for  one  reading  from  thi3  source,  certainly. 

IN  CONCLUSION, 

and  to  disabuse  his  Jesuit  reverence  of  any 
suspicion  that  may  still  be  clinging  to  him  that. 
I  fear  to  meet  wiiat  he  names  a  “challenge;” 
I  will  say  that  while  I  have  no  hankering 
for  controversy  with  organize;)  hypocrisy,  I 
will  not,  after  he  has  cleared  his  “beloved” 
brethren  from  their  un-American  record  here¬ 
in  truthfully  recorded,  shrink  from  measuring 
i  iky  shafts  with  Jesuit  Finotti,  over  methods 
in  New  Mexico,  to  any  extent  The  Tribrne, 
or  any  other  secular  journal  of  respectability 
and  equal  circulation,  may  be  disposed  to  lend 
their  columns.  I  do  not  mean  by  this 
mere  assertion  and  bandying  of  words, 
but  a  straight  wrestling  with  actual  past  and 
present  facts. 

It  would  be  in  our  judgment  just  what 
few  Mexico  needs.  W.  G.  Ritch. 


THROUGH  THE  ANCIENT  PROV¬ 
INCE  OF  TIGUEX  TO  HAH- 

KOO-KEE-AH. 

• 

BY  REV.  SHELDON  JACKSON,  D.D. 

Leaving  Santa  Fe  one  beautiful  morn¬ 
ing  in  September,  the  Buck-board  stage, 
drawn  by  one  mule,  made  good  progress 
down  the  valley  of  Santa  Fe  creek. 
This  valley  once  teemed  with  a  large 
Pueblo  population.  Across  an  immense 
lava  mesa,  down  the  La  Bajada  preci¬ 
pice,  past  more  ruins,  across  another 
plain,  and  we  are  at  Puea  Blanca,  on 
the  Rio  Grande  river,  in  the  ancient 
province  of  Tiguex,  visited  by  Francis¬ 
co  Yasquez,  in  1541. 

This  is  still  the  center  of  existing 
Pueblos.  Crossing  the  Rio  Grande,  we 


continued  on  and  on,  over  hills  and 


d  X 
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lii/Jnn  and  now  Oi'"'  *>>‘cvr"  f,  _ 

mountains,  until  far  into  the  night  we 
reached  San  Ysidro,  where  I  was  met 
by  Rev.  Dr.  Shields,  with  two  Indian 
ponies.  Mounting  the  ponies,  a  brisk 
ride  of  half  an  hour  brought  us  to  the 
mission- quarters,  in  the  Pueblo  of  Jemez. 
Our  arrival  was  greeted,  if  not  by  the 
ringing  of  bells,  by  the  barking  of  hun¬ 
dreds  of  dogs  in  chorus. 

The  next  dav  we  visited  the  peach- 


there  would  be  a  Presbyterian  church 
organized  in  one  of  those  ancient  houses. 

What  hath  God  wrought !  Let  the 
church  take  courage  and  furnish  the 
means  to  build  the  mission  chapel  and 
house  at  once. 

In  the  four  months  that  Dr.  Shields 
and  family  have  resided  in  Pueblo,  they 
have  greatly  endeared  themselves  both 
to  the  Pueblos  and  to  the  neighboring 


-  ,  3  Mexican  population.  To  the  question, 

orchards,  vineyai  s,  gar  ens  an  J  at  tpe  councii  jf  they  WOuld  send  their 

-  and  on  everv  side  round  .  _  J  . 


of  the  people ;  and  on  every 
abundant  evidence  of  their  industry  and 

thrift. 

A  council  of  the  leading  men  was 
called  for  Saturday  night,  Sept.  12th. 


girls,  as  well  as  boys,  to  the  school,  the 
chief  replied  that  if  Mrs.  Shields  taught 
they  could  not  keep  them  home. 

This  noble  family  are  living  in  one  of 
these  uncomfortable  old  buildings,  full 


At  the  appointed  time  the  Governor,  .  ,  . 

Lieut.-Governor,  Cacique  and. principal  ,  0  poisonous  insects,  where  during  my 

(council)  men  -  fourteen  old  men  with  stay  a  cent.pede  dropped  from  the  grass 

silvered  hair,  dressed  in  their  national 
cof  tume  — r-  assembled  at  Dr.  Shields’. 

After  smoking  two  or  three  hours  they 
were  ready  to  proceed  to  business.  A 
statement  was  made  that  we  wished  to 
have  a  more  comfortable  house  built  for 
the  missionary  and  for  the  school  $  and 
that  we  would  need  land  for  the  house 
and  garden.  After  a  full  conference, 
with  great  unanimity,  they  granted  a 
suitable  site  for  the  mission,  as  a  per¬ 
petual  loan.  The  couucil  broke  up 
about  midnight. 

ORGANIZATION  OF  CHURCH. 


ceiling.  Hasten  to  gather  the  funds  for 
the  Pueblo  mission-buildings,  that  this 
and  other  families  may  have  comfort¬ 
able,  healthful  homes. 

Securing  -^horses,  and  Elder  Montoya 
as  guide,  Mr.  Perea  and  I  started  across 
the  country  for  Laguna.  Passing  down 
the  valley  from  San  Ysidro,  we  came  to 
the  ruins  of  an  ancient  Pueblo.  The 
walls  were  level  with  the  ground,  and 
we  should  have  passed  them  unnoticed 
but  for  the  great  quantities  of  broken 
pottery.  Rounding  the  corner  of  a 
mesa  we  were  soon  on  the  wrong  trail, 


and  after  riding  two  or  three  hours 

On  the  following  day,  Sabbath,  Sept.  founq  ourselves  "hedged  in  on  every  side 

13th,  eight  Pueblos,  nine  Mexicans  and  by  the  perpendicular  walls  of  a  canyon. 

several  Americans  assembled  at  worship.  Carefully  searching  the  several  side- 

After  a  sermon  in  the  Spanish  Ian-  canyons,  an  old  trail  was  found  leading 

guago,  by  l.ev.  Jose  \ .  Perea,  we  or-  Up  the  almost  inaccessible  rocks,  up 

ganized  a  Presbyterian  church  of  six  wbich,  with  great  difficulty,  we  forced 

membeis.  (Itomualdo  Montoya  was  our  horses.  Upon  the  top  was  an  old 

elected,  ordained  and  installed  ruling  fence,  where  in  former  times  the  Pueblos 

elder,  after  which  the  Sacrament  of  the  bad  entrapped  the  elk  and  deer. 

Lord’s  Supper  was  administered.  The  , ,  ,  ..  ,,  .  ,  .  , 

.  .  *  ,,  ,  Git  the  trail,  nothing  was  left  but  to 

singing  ol  appropriate  Sankey  hymns  _ _  .,  ... 

iif  j  j  steer  across  tbe  country  with  certain 


by  three  little  Pueblo  girls  was  not  the 
least  interesting  part  of  the  services. 

When  Dr.  Kendall  and  I  visited  that 

small-pox  smitten  village  the  year  be-  . 

,  r*fi  +i  u  x  •  “  are  cut  UP  ln  every  direction  by  can- 

fore,  we  little  thought  that  in  one  year  J 


well-known  mountain-peaks  as  land¬ 
marks.  In  a  country  like  New  Mexico, 
where  the  great  mesas,  or  table-lands, 


yons,  crowned  with  perpendicular  rocks, 
this  was  no  easy  matter.  From  an  ele¬ 
vation  you  look  across  the  country  and 
it  appears  an  undulating  plain  over 
which  there  is  no  difficulty  in  passing. 
Perhaps  in  an  hour  you  come  to  a  great 
crack  in  the  earth,  two  to  three  hundred 
feet  deep  and  a  quarter  of  a  mile  across. 
In  such  an  event  the  only  thing  possible 
is  to  find  a  trail  down  through  a  fissure 
of  the  perpendicular  rocks,  or  make  a 
detour  of  miles  around  the  head  of  the 
canyon.  Upon  one  such  occasion  we 
found  a  narrow  fissure  down  which,  by 
removing  the  saddles,  we  could  force 
the  animals,  the  rock  scraping  the  hair 
on  both  sides. 

It  was  a  beautiful  full  moon,  and  we 
rode  on  into  the  night.  At  length,  rid¬ 
ing  up  to  a  clump  of  juniper  trees,  the 
horses  were'  unsaddled  and  turned  out. 
Blankets  were  spread  on  the  ground, 
and  we  went  supperless  to  bed.  My 
Mexican  companions  sat  up  most  of  the 
night  by  the  camp-fire,  it  being  too  cold 
to  sleep.  At  the  first  appearance  of 
dawn  they  called  me  to  breakfast,  which 
consisted  of  lamb  roasted  on  a  stick, 
bread  and  butter  and  coffee.  Our  dish¬ 
es  consisted  of  a  coffee-pot,  three  tin- 
cups  and  three  pocket-knives.  Breakfast 
over,  we  were  again  on  our  way. 

A  few  miles  brought  us  to  the  Puerco, 
which,  usually  destitute  of  water,  had 
recently  been  sweeping  away  houses  and 
crops,  among  them  the  house  in  which 
Dr.  Kendall  had  slept  on  the  mud  floor. 
A  few  days  earlier  and  we  could  not 
have  crossed.  As  it  was,  I  was  carried 
across  on  the  shoulders  of  a  Mexican. 
Then  the  saddles,  blankets  and  provi¬ 
sions  were  carried  across,  after  which 
the  horses  were  compelled  to  plunge  in 
and  get  across  as  best  they  could.  Two 
of  them  crossed  safely,  but  the  third 
went  down  in  the  quicksand  and  was 
extricated  with  difficulty. 

From  before  sunrise  until  after  dark, 
without  road  or  trail,  we  forced  our  way 


as  best  we  could  across  the  country,  noi 
knowing  where  we  were,  only  that  we 
were  in  the  right  -direction.  It  was 
with  fgreat  jov,  therefore,  that  we  at 
length  made  out  the  smoke  from  the- 
chimneys  of  Laguna;  and  half  an  hour' 
later  saw  the  mission  lights  in  the  prov¬ 
ince  of  Hah-Koo  kee-ah. 


IN  THE  ANCIENT  PROVINCE 
OF  H AH-KOI-KEE-AH. 


THE  PUEBLO  OP  LACUNA— IMAGE  OF  MON¬ 
TEZUMA — -ALTARS  OF  BAAL  AND 
GROVES  IN  HIGH  PLACES. 


BY  REV.  SHELDON  JACKSON,  D  D. 

When  Coronado’s  expedition  first  visited 
this  region  in  1541,  the  Pueblo  of  Acoma 
was  known  as  Acubo,  or  in  the  Zuni,  Hah- 
Koi-Kee-Ah.  At  that  time  no  mention  is 
made  of  Laguna,  which,  according  to  tra¬ 
dition,  is  a  comparatively  modern  Pueblo, 
only  about  two  hundred  years  old.  The 
village  is  situated  on  a  rocky  knoll,  is 
built  of  stone,  roughly  laid  in  mortar. 
The  houses  are  terrace  fashion,  with  flat 
mud  roofs.  The  roof  of  one  story  makes 
a  terrace  or  platform  for  the  one  above  it, 
entrance  being  secured  by  ladders  from 
one  platform  to  another.  The  windows  [ 
are  supplied  with  Selenite  or  gypsum,  for 
glass.  Great  changes  are  however  occur¬ 
ring,  Doorways  are  being  cut  through 
the  old  walls  :  sash  and  glass  windows 
put  in  place  ;  chairs  introduced  in  some 
of  their  rooms,  and  many  material  com- 
lorts  secured.  Laguna,  as  the  fruit  of 
Protestant  Missions,  is  the  most  advanced 
in  civilization  of  all  the  Pueblos.  Great 
advances  have  been  made  since  my  visit 
a  year  ago.  Large  numbers  of  the  children 
are  now  dressed  in  American  style.  And 
the  babies  of  one  family  now  have  an 
airing  in  a  $17  baby’  carriage.  The 
mother,  when  a  babe,  had  her  airing, 
strapped  to  a  board. 

The  original  religion  of  the  Pueblo  was 
Snn-worship,  but  at  an  eprly  day  a  Roman 
Catholic  Church  was  built,  with  commo¬ 
dious  residences  for  the  priests,  adjoining. 
The  Church  itself  is  in  good  repair,  al- 


though  late  rains  had  badly  washed  it  in 
places  Along  the  walls,  on  both  sides, 
from  the  door  to  the  altar,  is  a  continuous 
row  of  Indian  hieroglyphics.  Many  of 
them  are  similar  to  that  found  upon  the 
pottery,  and  are,  without  doubt,  symbol¬ 
ical  of  their  ancient  mythologies ;  so  an¬ 
cient  that  even  the  Pueblos  themselves  { 
have  lost  their  meaning.  Over  the  altar, 
above  the  pictures  of  monks  and  saints, 
above  crucifix  and  candle  and  missal,  is  a 
large,  rude  painting  of  the  sun  and  moon, 
with  a  rainbow  between ;  the  Papal 
Church,  as  is  the  case  in  many  lands,  con- 
forming  somewhat  to  the  religion  of  the 
people  among  whom  they  go.  The  so- 
called  Catholic  portion  of  the  Pueblo  is  | 
much  more  devoted  to  Baal  than  to  the 
Pope — so  much  so  that  they  are  distin¬ 
guished  and  termed  “Montezumas.”  Con¬ 
nected  with  the  church  are  the  cloisters  of 
the  priests.  The  extent  would  indicate 
that  at  one  time  it  was  occupied  by  seve¬ 
ral  priests.  Beneath  some  of  the  rooms 
are  low,  dark  vaults,  that.look  as  if  they 
might  have  served  as  dungeons  of  the  in¬ 
quisition,  in  the  days  when  the  priest 
could  imprison,  or  cause  to  be  publicly 
flogged  before  the  church  door,  any  who 
incurred  his  displeasure,  or  failed  to  at¬ 
tend  mass.  But  that  day  has  passed. 
Their  glory  and  power  has  departed. 
Cloisters  and  dungeon  alike  have  since 
been  turned  into  a  dirty  sheep  corral  ;  and 
the  bells  (one  of  which  bears  date  A.  D. 
1719)  ring  in  vain  for  worshippers.  Vis¬ 
iting  the  church  on  Sabbath,  to  ascertain 
the  size  of  the  congregation  at  the  hour  of 
their  public  service.  I  found  two  old 
men  seated  on  the  floor  at  the  door,  and 
they  were  evidently  talking  about  the  j 
crops.  This  is  partly  due  to  the  fact  that ! 
the  Roman  Catholic  portion  of  the  people, 
a  few  years  ago,  built  and  removed  to  a 
small  village  a  lew  miles  distant,  but  more 
largely  to  the  fact,  that  the  Lagunas  have 
largely  become  nominally  Protestant. 
Among  the  population  claimed  by  the 
Papal  Church  is  the  heathen  element. 
For,  while  Rome  has  claimed  them  for 
two  centuries,  it  is  only  since  the  estab¬ 


lishment  of  a  Protestent  Mission  among 
them,  that  the  worship  of  Baal  has  de¬ 
clined. 

THE  IDOL  OF  MONTEZUMA. 

-  As  late  as  1857,  Mr.  W.  H.  Davis,  then  U. 
S.  Attorney  for  New  Mexico,  was  shown 
this  idol,  which  he  describes  as  follows: 
It  resembles  nothing  upon  the  earth,  in 
the  heavens  above  or  sea  beneath.  It  is  a 
c inder  shape,  nine  inches  high,  and 
nine  inches  in  diameter,  and  made  of 
tanned  skin.  The  upper  end  is  closed 
with  skin,  and  the  lower  end  left  open. 

O  le-half  of  the  cylinder  is  painted  green, 
and  the  other  red.  Upon  the  green  side 
is  fashioned  the  rude  resemblance  of  a 
man’s  faee.  Two  oblong  apertures  in  the 
skin,  in  the  shape  of  right-angled  trian¬ 
gles,  with  the  bases  inward,  are  the  eyes. 
Therp.  is  no  nose.  A  circular  piece  of 
leather,  about  two  inches  below  the  eyes, 
represents  the  mouth.  Two  similar  pieces, 
one  on  each  side,  opposite  the  outer  corner 
of"  the  eyes,  are  intended  for  the  ears. 

A  small  tuft  of  leather  and  feathers  crowns 
the  top.  “The  three  Indians  present,”  he 
continues,  “looked  upon  it  with  the  great¬ 
est  apparent  veneration.  They  knelt 
around  it  in  the  most  devout  manner,  and 
went  through  a  form  of  prayer,  while  one 
,  of  their  number  sprinkled  upon  it  a  white 
powder.” 

ALTARS  AND  GROVES  IN  HIGH  PLACES,  j 
Just  back  of  the  mission  are  three  coni¬ 
cal-shaped  hills.  With  Miss  Perry,  and 
little  Annie  and  Bessie  Menaul  as  guides, 
we  ascended  these  hills.  From  this  vil-  t 
lage  a  broad,  winding  road  has  been  made 
to  the  top.  Along  this  road,  upon  the 
tops  of  the  hills,  are  found  rude  stone  al¬ 
tars  under  clumps  of  dwarf  cedar.  Along 
that  road  generations  have  marched,  with 
ruUe  pomp,  to  lay  their  votive  offerings 
upon  these  altars  and  attempt  in  vain  to 
appease  the  stings  of  a  guilty  conscience,  t 
Upon  and  around  them  were  found  beads, 
curious  stones  and  wooden  prayers.  Many  ! 
01  these  prayers  were  bleached  and  black-  «! 
ened  by  the  weather,  showing  that  their 
forms  of  worship  have  largely  been  abam« 
doned  since  the  establishment  of  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  Mission.  These  forms  of  prayer 
are  common  to  many  of  our  Pueblos. 


Upon  my  first  visit  to  Zuni,  I  found  the 
principal  men  engaged  in  preparing  them  * 
with  much  solemnity,  I  also  found  large 
quantities  of  them  upon  an  altar  upon  a 
high  rock,  near  one  of  the  Mogui  towns.  ’ 
They  consist  of  small,  round  sticks,  from  i 
£  ’  to  ten  inches  long,  and  one*fourth  of  t 
an  inch  in  diameter.  From  one  half  to 
one-third  of  the  length  of  the  stick  is  care 
fully  cleaned  of  the  bark,  and  then  painted 
blue,  green,  or  yellow.  Sometimes  two  of 
these  sticks  are  bound  together  with 
grass.  At  Laguna,  some  of  them  have  the 
form  of  a  small  cross.  Upon  the  painted 
end  is  some  times  tied  a  feather,  and  as 
long  as  that  feather  flutters  in  the  wind — 
day  and  night,  month  after  month — the 
prayer  goes  on  incessantly.  Sometimes  a 
piece  of  grass  is  tied  to  the  stick,  or  piece 
of  corn  shuck.  This  indicates  that  it  is  a 
prayer  for  a  good  crop  of  grass  or  of  corn. 
These  prayers  are  sometimes  found  around 
the  springs,  that  the  water  fail  not.  These 
feathers  flutter,  as  charms  from  the  hair  of 
the  children — the  yearning  prayer  of  a 
mother’s  heart,  that  their  children  may 
grow  up  strong  and  beautiful— may  be 
kept  from  the  measles,  the  whooping- 
cough,  and  the  small-pox.  And  there  has 
been  no  sadder  sight  in  these  United 
States,  than  the  despair  of  these  heathen 
mothers  during  the  prevalence  of  the 
small-pox  scourge  of  last  year.  (As  many 
persons  died  of  the  small-pox  in  New 
Mexico,  in  1877,  as  of  yellow  fever  in  the 
South,  in  1878.)  As  child  after  child  was 
carried  out  from  their  presence,  they  in¬ 
creased  their  devotion  to  all  the  supersti¬ 
tious  minutim  of  preparing  these  feather 
prayers,  and  fastening  them  upon  their 
children,  but  the  disease  was  not  stayed. 
They  then,  in  some  instances,  threw  them¬ 
selves  upon  the  floor,  and  rolled  in  agony 
before  their  wooden  idols,  that  had  eyes, 
but  could  not  see  their  woe;  ears  that 
could  not  hear  their  frantic  cries;  hands 
that  could  not  save  their  children.  And 
then  those  poor  childless  mothers  sat  in 
their  loneliness  and  despair,  without  a 
comforter,  because  no  one  had  ever  told 
them  of  the  Comforter  ;  without  hope,  be¬ 
cause  no  one  had  ever  told  them  of  the 
Heavenly  Home,  or  the  Shepherd  that 
gathers  the  lambs  to  himself.  Christian 


women,  whose  hearts  beat  in  sympathy  r 
with  your  sex,  reach  out  a  helping  hand  ) 
to  these  degraded  women  of  your  own 
land.  Christian  mothers,  who  find  such 
strength  and  help  in  prayer  for  the  train¬ 
ing  of  your  own  little  ones,  send  some  one 
to  teach  these  heathen  mothers — your  own 
country  women— to  pray  ;  that  they  and 
their  households  may  .be  saved.  Bereaved  1 
parents,  who  have  given  your  own  little 
ones  to  the  Saviour,  and  are  looking  for 
ward  to  a  joyful  meeting — send  joy  to 
these  hopeless  mourners.  To  do  this,  we 
need  your  money  and  your  prayers,  to 
build  mission  premises,  so  that  the  mis¬ 
sionary  can  be  sent  at  once  to  these  dark, 
hopeless  homes  of  our  land.  Money  for 
these  buildings  is  the  immediate  and 
pressing  need, 

Send  the  money  at  once,  to  Rev.  H.  R. 
Wilson,  D.  D  ,  23  Centre  street,  New  York 
City,  and  mark  ‘-Special  for  Pueblo  Mis* 
sions.”  Send  postal,  stating  the  amount, 
rto  J.  M.  Reigart,  Box  2813,  Denver,  Col.  I 
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PUEBLO  INDIAN  VILLAGE, 
NEW  MEXICO. 


There  are  eighteen  inhabited  Pueblo 
villages  in  New  Mexico,  and  are  all 
built  on  very  much  the  same  plan. 
They  consist  of  one  or  more  block  of 
houses  in  the  form  of  a  parallelogram 
— from  two  to  five  stories  high,  each 
story  being  smaller  than  the  one  under 
it,  so  that  the  flat  roof  of  each  story 
makes  a  terrace  for  the  one  above  it. 
The  admission  to  the  houses  is  made  by 
ladders  from  one  story  to  another  as 
seen  in  the  illustration.  In  times  of 
danger  these  ladders  are  pulled  up  on 
the  roof,  so  that  the  building  becomes 
a  fortress.  The  small  inclosures  in 
front  of  the  village  are  for  the  sheep 
and  goats. 

When  the  Spaniards,  in  1540,  visit¬ 
ed  what  is  now  New  Mexico,  they  found 
a  civilized  race  dwelling  in  these  vil¬ 
lager,  and  subsisting  by  agriculture. 

With  the  growing  power  of  the 
Spanish,  the  Pueblos  saw  their  ancient 
religious  rites  prohibited,  their  temples 
of  worship  torn  down,  and  their  gods 
destroyed. 


This  created  a  widespread  discon¬ 
tent,  till j  in  1680,  the  Pueblos,  goaded 
on  by  the  wrongs  and  oppression  of  a 
century,  arose  and  drove  the  Spanish 
from  the  country. 

As  the  Spaniards  fled  from  Santa 
Fe,  the  Pueblos  entered,  and  assembling 
in  the  public  plaza,  amid  great  rejoic¬ 
ing,  danced  the  Cachina,  a  favorite 
idolatrous  dance,  and  gave  thanks  to  the 
devil.  The  ancient  rites  of  their  re¬ 
ligion  were  everywhere  re-established, 
and  all  their  ancient  customs  restored. 

Thirteen  years  later,  after  many 
bloody  battles  in  which  the  valley  of 
the  Rio  Grande  became  classic  ground, 
as  thousands  of  warriors  alternately 
advanced  and  retreated  with  the  vary¬ 
ing  success  of  the  conflict,  the  Span¬ 
iards  were  again  in  possession  of  the 
country.  But  taught  a  severe  lesson, 
they  treated  the  Pueblos  for  many 
years  with  great  consideration.  About  < 
two  hundred  years  ago  a  portion  of  the 
Pueblo  village  of  Acoma  became  dis¬ 
satisfied  and  left  their  village  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  new  Pueblo  called  Laguna.  This 
is  the  village  where  Rev.  John  Menaul 
has  been  sent  to  establish  our  first 


mission  among  the  Pueblos. 


At  the  time  of  the  American  occu¬ 
pation  of  New  Mexico,  in  1846,  Hosea 
Maria  Maquache  was  Governor  of  La¬ 
guna.  He  immediately  repaired  to 
Santa  Fe  and  made  a  treaty  of  peace 
with  General  Kearney,  which  has  been 
kept  to  the  present. 

Twenty- five  or  thirty  years  ago  an 
j  old  man  in  the  Pueblo  of  Zuni,  sup- 
1  posed  to  have  been  a  white  man  that 
had  found  a  citizenship  among  them, 
told  his  nephew,  who  was  about  to  re¬ 
move  to  Laguna,  that  he  would  teach 
|  him  a  new  dance  &nd  new  belief  which 
could  be  taught  at  Laguna  ;  that  if  he 
was  to  attempt  to  teach  it  at  Zuni  they 
|  would  kill  him.  This  was  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  a  movement  that  led  to 
the  renunciation  of  Catholicism  at  La¬ 
guna,  and  the  reception  of  Protest¬ 
antism.  The  young  man  from  Zuni, 
upon  reaching  Laguna,  remembered  his 
mission.  At  first  he  taught  this  dance 
and  new  belief  only  to  a  few  friends  in 
his  own  room.  Gradually  the  circle  of 
the  initiated  was  enlarged  until  it  be¬ 
came  the  liberal  and  progressive  party 


of  the  Pueblo.  The  ancient  custom  of  j 
the  people  was  to  tie  up  their  long 
■  black  hair  in  a  cue  behind.  The  new  j 
!  party  cut  theirs  off  as  a  sign  that  they 
belong  to  the  new  movement. 

i  The  dance  connected  with  the  new 
movement  is  called  the  Chaquin  or 

Masked  Dance.  Four  days  are  con- 1 
sumed  in  special  preparations  of  the 
toilets  far  the  occasion,  also  in  teaching 
the  songs  which  rehearse  the  new  doc¬ 
trines.  The  face  is  covered  with  a 
black  mask  and  long  beard  of  different 
colors.  The  hair  is  covered  with  a 
skull  cap  of  black  lambskin.  The  breast, 
arms  and  legs  are  painted!  A  buck¬ 
skin  skirt  fastened  with  a  silver  gir¬ 
dle  hangs  suspended  from  the  waist. 
Fanciful  painted  moccasins  inclose  the 
feet.  Around  the  neck  are  suspended 
all  the  rich  beads  they  can  procure. 
Around  the  arm,  above  the  elbow,  is  a 
band  containing  sprigs  of  evergreen. 
Sprigs  of  evergreen  are  also  stuck  in 
j  the  silver  girdle.  The  left  hand  holds 
a  bow  and  two  or  three  arrows,  the 
right  a  rattle.  The  music  is  that  of 
singing,  a  folded  buffalo  robe  being' 
used  to  beat  time  with. 

Children  under  eight  years  of  age  are 
not  allowed  to  know  the  mysteries  of 
these  dances,  but  are  taught  to  believe 
that  the  masked  dancers  are  strangers 
from  a  distant  Pueblo  -—that  if  they  are 
good  children,  get  up  early  and  wash 
their  faces  clean,  etc.,  that  they  will  re¬ 
ceive  presents  of  little  bows  and  arrows, 
painted  moccasins,  etc.,  from  these 
strangers — it  may  be  their  own  father, 
but  they  don’t  know  him. 

This  dance  is  the  symbol  of  their  new 
departure  from  the  old  customs  of  their 
fathers,  and  is  a  crude  mixture  of 
Christian  and  heathen  ideas.  In  1854 
Rev.  Mr.  Gorman,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society,  lo¬ 
cated  among  them.  He  was  welcomed 
by  the  party  of  Progress,  and  during 


his  ministry  of  six  years  received  two 
converts,  Hosea  Maria  Maquache  (the 
Governor)  and  his  sister.  During  the 
rebellion,  fearing  for  his  life,  he  left, 
and  the  mission  was  broken  up.  See¬ 
ing  but  little  fruit  of  his  labors  he  yet 
had  builded  far  better  than  he  knew. 
At  the  time  of  his  leaving  but  a  few 
families  had  adopted  his  views,  yet  the 
j  work  did  not  stop,  but  has  gone  on 
until  1,000  of  the  1,200  inhabitants 
have  broken  loose  from  the  control  of 
the  Papal  Church. 

About  the  time  the  mission  was 
abandoned,  party  feeling  ran  high  be¬ 
tween  the  Papists  and  Protestants.  At 
the  annual  election  voters  were  im¬ 
ported  from  the  neighboring  Papal 
Pueblos  to  elect  Homan  Catholic  rulers,  i 
but  the  Protestant  party  gained  the ' 
election,  and  in  1870  the  remnant  of 
the  Papal  party  withdrew  from  the 
village  and  built  another  from  eight  to 
|  ten  miles  down  the  valley.  Since  leav¬ 
ing  the  Papal  Caurch  the  Laguna 
Pueblo  has  prospered  in  temporal  things  5 
beyond  that  of  any  other  of  the  vil- 1 
lages.  Their  flocks  and  herds  have 
greatly  increased,  and  they  have  largely 
added  to  the  lands  granted  them  by 
Government.  At  a  time  when  the  Na¬ 
vajo  Indians  were  a  terror  to  the  Mexi¬ 
cans  settled  in  that  section,  the  Lagun- 
ites  purchased  the  Mexican  lands  at  a 
low  price,  and  have  become  extensive 
landholders.  As  long  as  an  individual 
continues  to  work  a  piece  of  knd,  it  is 
his,  but  if  he  neglects  to  work  it  for 
three  consecutive  years  it  reverts  to  the 
tribe,  and  any  other  member  is  per¬ 
mitted  to  take  and  work  it.  Upon  the 
death  of  either  parent  the  property  re¬ 
verts  to  the  children.  If  the  mother 
dies,  and  the  father  marries  again,  he 
goes  out  from  the  house  with  nothing 
but  a  blanket ;  all  else  belongs  to  the 
childen.  If  the  father  dies,  the  mother 
has  the  use  of  the  property,  only  as 
long  as  she  remains  single.  If  there  are 


no  children,  and  the  survivor  marries 
again,  the  property  of  the  deceased  re¬ 
turns  to  their  near  relatives. 

In  1870  a  lady  missionary  passed 
through  that  region  on  her  way  to  the 
Navajo  Indians.  The  Lagunites  heard 
that  she  was  coming  to  them,  an  official 
delegation  was  sent  out  to  meet  the 
stage  and  welcome  her,  but  when  they 
found  that  she  was  going  farther  they 
were  much  disappointed,  and  plead  with 
her  to  remain  with  them  and  teach  them 
and  their  children.  Six  long  years 
have  passed  away  since  then,  and  with 
these  years  old  and  young,  parents  and 
children, have  gone  to  their  graves  with¬ 
out  hope,  because  Christians  have  sent 
no  one  to  tell  them  of  a  Savior. 

But  now  the  desire  of  these  people  has 
been  granted,  and  Ilev,  John  Menaul, 
with  his  efficient  wife,  who  was  the  lady 
missionary  mentioned  above,  have  been 
sent  to  them.  But  the  missionaries  are 
only  the  human  instrumentalities.  They 
can  not  open  blind  eyes,  or  give  life  to 
dead  hearts  ;  the  efficiency  must  come 
from  God.  Then  let  every  Christian 
reader  remember  this  mission  in  their 
prayers,  asking  daily  that  eyes  may  be 
opened,  ears  unstopped  and  hearts  re¬ 
newed  by  the  regenerating  work  of  the 
Holy  Spirit. 

Let  every  Christian  contribute  more 
liberally  to  Home  Missions,  that  this 
and  similar  missions  may  be  sustained 
and  our  own  heathen  have  the  gospel, 


1-,  LETTER  FROM  ARIZONA. 
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*  When  the  Board  of  Home  Missions 
sent  me  as  a  missionary  to  Central  Ari¬ 
zona,  it  was  under  the  impression  that 
Florence  was  a  growing  town,  and  was 
becoming  one  of  the  most  prominent 
points  in  the  territory.  They  had  also 
been  informed  that  there  were  families 
on  the  ground  who  were  waiting  for  a 
minister  to  come  and  form  them  into  an 
organization.  Also,  that  the  people  in 
general  were  willing  to  assist  in  the 

J  "  d 


erection  of  a  church  edifice. 

The  Florentines  had  been  informed 
by  the  Board  that  a  man  had  been  com¬ 
missioned  to  labor  amongst  them.  I 
appeared,  however,  amongst  them  un¬ 
announced,  and  did  not  make  myself 
known  to  any  one  concerning  my  busi¬ 
ness  until  I  had  made  a  sort  of  explor¬ 
ation  of  the  village,  and  saw  life  as  it 
was  naturally  conducted  by  them  ;  for 
people  will  not  always  let  ministers  see 
things  except  through  a  glass. 

Of  course,  there  was  much  that  was 
novel  to  one  just  out  of  the  schools  from 
the  East.  Here  was  a  village  built  en¬ 
tirely  of  adobes — t.  e.,  of  sun-dried 
bricks.  Here  were  Mexicans  in  large 
numbers.  Here  were  Indians,  not  much 
better  clothed  than  were  our  ancestors 
when  they  tried  to  cover  themselves 
with  fig  leaves.  All  these  were  new  to 
me. 


I  now  turned  my  attention  to  learn 
what  I  could  with  reference  to  mission¬ 
ary  work.  I  soon  had  my  hopes  dis¬ 
solved.  I  was  informed  that  Florence 
was  going  down.  The  families  who 
were  to  be  formed  into  a  church  were 
leaving.  Business  men  and  everybody 
else  were  disappointed  in  their  expecta¬ 
tions  of  the  future  of  the  village. 
Every  way  I  turned,  there  was  nothing 
but  discouragement.  I  gave  out  preach¬ 
ing  services,  but  only  about  a  dozen  at¬ 
tended.  Of  this  dozen  one-half  left 
the  next  week  ;  the  Sabbath  following, 
the  remaining  half  attended.  As  before 
remarked,  the  greatest  number  of  the 
inhabitants  were  Mexicans.  These  did 
not  understand  a  word  of  English,  and 
besides,  were  bigoted  Catholics.  I  give 
this  extended  account  that  people  may 
realize  how  the  young  missionary  has 
his  hopes  dashed  to  the  ground,  and 
what  discouragements  he  must  endure. 
This  was  my  first  field,  coming  to  it  di¬ 
rect  from  the  Seminary.  Like  all  young 
men,  young  ministers  also  have  high 
hopes  as  they  start  out  in  life.  My 


heart  sank  within  me  at 
could  not  determine  what  I  ought  to  do, 
and  all  before  me  seemed  dark.  I  could 
do  nothing  but  pray  for  light. 

Thus  I  remained  in  this  place  for  five 
weeks.  Besides  the  indisposition  of  the 
people  to  attend  religious  services,  there 
^as i  no  fit  place  in  which  such  services 


could  be  held.  I,  however,  had  consid 
erable  experience  of  frontier  life  in  these 
five  weeks.  The  first  Sabbath  was  as 
quiet  as  any  I  had  ever  spent ;  but  the 
second  Sabbath  was  somewhat  Araried. 
In  the  forenoon,  some  Mexicans  came 
into  the  village  with  chickens  and  pigs. 
They  came  to  the  hotel  where  I  stayed, 
and  mine  host  laid  in  a  supply.  Instead 
of  having  my  ears  filled  with  the  voice 
of  song  from  children  in  the  Sabbath- 
school,  as  I  was  wont  in  the  States,  I 
now  had  them  filled  with  the  squawk- 
ings  of  chickens  and  the  squealings  of 
pigs.  But  this  was  not  all.  After  mine 
host  had  secured  them  he  came  to  me, 
and  in  a  very  business  sort  of  a  way 
asked  me  it  I  could  not  loan  him  twenty 
dollars  to  pay  for  the  same,  thus  trying 
to  make  me  an  accomplice  with  him  in 
Sabbath-breaking.  He  also  showed  his 
ignorance  concerning  the  financial  status 
of  home  missionaries;  for,  while  they 
generally  make  both  ends  meet,  it  is 
not  often  that  they  have  loose  money 
about  them. 

By  the  third  Sabbath,  mine  host  had 
laid  in  a  stock  of  St.  Louis  beer.  All 
day  Sunday  the  citizens  of  the  village 
came  to  taste  of  the  same.  In  the  af¬ 
ternoon,  as  I  was  standing  in  my  door, 
a  gentleman  who  had  imbibed  a  little 
too  freely  came  staggering  along,  and 
seeing  me,  took  me  by  the  hand  and 
asked  me  to  drink  with  him.  How  this 
would  be  looked  upon  in  other  parts  of 
the  Pacific  slope,  I  do  not  know  ;  but 
it  struck  me  as,  to  say  the  least,  a  little 
strange. 

Murder  often  is  the  sequel  of  inebria¬ 
tion.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  this  was 
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1  what  occurred  during  my  fourth  Sun- 
day  in  Florence.  Every  thing  seemed 
quiet  until  about  one  o’clock,  when  I 
heard  a  rapid  succession  of  shots.  Soon 
the  information  came  that  a  man  was 
shot,  and  was  not  expected  to  live.  Al¬ 
though  having  a  natural  dislike  to  see 
anything  of  this  sort,  I  thought  that  I 
ought  at  least  to  show  my  readiness  to 
do  a  pastor’s  part,  if  desired,  to  a  dying 
man.  I  found  him  in  a  small  room, 

|  filled  with  his  associates.  Four  balls 
had  penetrated  his  body.  Ilis  friends 
tried  to  cheer  him  by  telling  him  that 
he  would  recover,  and  to  keep  up  his 


are  placed  before  them.  It  may  seem 
to  some  that  this,  surely,  was  a  good 
field  for  missionary  labor;  and  so  it 
appears  ;  but  as  yet  it  is  not  a  promis¬ 
ing  field  for  church  growth. 

The  most  that  the  missionary  can  do 
in  these  outposts  is  to  establish  himself 
in  a  growing  town,  secure  those  who 
are  already  professors  of  religion,  or- 
j  ganize  Sabbath-schools,  and  thus  influ- 
ence  the  young.  I  have  not  yet  met 
any  one  who  has  seen  results  by  conver¬ 
sion  of  those  who,  to  all  human  appear¬ 
ances,  have  been  hardened  in  sin.  We 
can  hope  that  some  seed  sown  may  take 


courage.  To  this  the  wounded  man  root  and  bring  forth  fmit.  but  gener- 
replied— not  to  tell  him  that  he  would  auy>  the  most  that  can  be  done  is  to 


_ 

in  the  future,  to  be  able  to  state  more 
definitely  reasons  for  missionary  work 


recover,  when  he  knew  he  was  upon  his  look  after  the  wandering  sheep.  I  trust, 
death-bed.  Here  was  a  man  indeed  up- 1  ‘ 
on  his  death-bed  ;  and  yet,  standing  in  f 
the  face  of  death,  the  room  was  filled  ; 
with  oaths  from  his  friends — and  about  j 


what?  That  the  dying  man  ought  to 
have  had  “  better  luck  ”  !  This  was  all  , 

/  I 

the  comfort  they  could  give  him.  This 
was  not  all ;  but  I  will  say  nothing  fur- 1 
ther  than  that,  in  about  ten  minutes’ 
time,  I  saw  the  results  of  the  violation 
of  the  sixth  commandment ;  I  saw, 
clasped  hand  in  hand,  breakers  of  the 
seventh  commandment ;  and  heard  the 
breaking  of  the  third  commandment. 

I  could  not  see  that  I  could  do  any¬ 
thing,  and  returned  with  a  sad  heart  to 
my  room.  The  next  day,  the  man  died. 
The  next,  he  was  buried,  the  Sheriff 
reading  the  funeral  service. 

The  last  Sabbath,  I  preached  a  fune¬ 
ral  service  in  memory  of  a  young  wo¬ 
man,  who  had  died  the  week  previous. 
At  this  service  there  were  about  twenty- 
eight  present,  many  coming  in  from  the 
country. 

I  have  thus  given,  in  a  narrative 
form,  my  first  five  weeks  in  Central  | 
Arizona.  I  give  it  in  this  form  because 
I  believe  that  people  get  a  better  idea 
of  what  is  going  on,  and  how  people 
live,  in  different  parts  of  the  world, 
when  facts  as  they  actually  take  place 


on  thissfrontier. 


W m.  Meyer. 

Phcejaix;  Arizona,  Nov.  11,  1878. 

ARIZONA  CORRESPONDENCE. 

Messrs.  Editors  :  As  I  found  con¬ 
siderable  interest  manifested  in  our 
work  here,  while  attending  Synod  Octo¬ 
ber  last,  I  have  thought  it  good  to  let 
our  friends  hear  from  us  through  your 
columns.  When  I  went  to  Synod,  this 
part  of  the  territory  was  suffering 
greatly  from  lack  of  water.  The  river 
from  which  the  farmers  draw  for  the 
purpose  of  irrigation  was  lower  than  it 
was  known  to  have  been  for  years  past. 
At  the  point  where  we  crossed  it  to  go 
to  the  railway  station,  no  water  was 
running.  This,  of  course,  had  a  de¬ 
pressing  effect  upon  the  farmers,  and  all 
business  depending  upon  the  agricul¬ 
tural  resources  for  its  support.  Immi¬ 
grants  hesitated  to  settle,  and  numbers 
who  had  settled  were  thinking  of  remov¬ 
ing.  In  short,  things  generally  were 
in  a  very  unsettled  condition.  While 
attending  Synod,  we  read  in  the  papers 
reports  of  heavy  rains.  I  was  rejoiced 
to  hear  this,  as  it  would  give  an  encour¬ 
aging  aspect  to  affairs  here ;  as  much 
depends  upon  the  business  prospects  of 
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a  community  upon  the  frontier  whether 
or  not  we  can  hope  to  succeed  in  up¬ 
building  the  Church.  On  my  return  I 
was  much  disappointed  in  finding  so 
little  water  in  the  river.  Since  my  ar¬ 
rival,  however,  there  has  been  an  abun- 
dance  of  rain.  The  river  is  again  at 
its  usual  stage,  and  this  was  one  of  the 
facts  referred  to  in  the  Thanksgiving 
service  last  Thursday.  It  was  especially 
marked,  as  it  was  unusual  to  have  rain 
at  that  time,  and  farmers  had  given  up 
all  hopes  for  any  more  until  about  mid¬ 
winter.  Although  we  found  it  pleasant  j 
to  hold  services  in  a  brush  arbor,  which  - 
we  called  “The  Tabernacle,”  during 
the  summer  months,  yet  we  have  found 
it  too  cool  for  the  winter  months.  As 
we  have  no  home,  nor  any  encourage¬ 
ment  to  build,  and  suitable  rooms  are 
scarce,  rents  high,  and  the  little  church 
organization  poor,  what  to  do  gave  me 
ho  little  concern,  and  at  times  has  had 
not  a  little  to  do  in  making  me  think  of 
vacating  the  field.  To  carry  on  work 
one  must  have  a  place,  be  it  ever  so 
humble.  Just  as  I  was  about  to  start 
for  Synod  we  secured  a  room,  which 
had  been  used  as  a  dance  house,  saloon, 
then  as  a  carpenter-shop.  In  my  ab¬ 
sence  it  was  repaired,  whitewashed,  and 
seats  and  the  furniture  of  the  Union 
Sunday-school,  consisting  of  a  library 
case,  stand  and  organ,  placed  in  it.  The  1 
walls  of  the  building  are  of  adobe,  the 
roof  of  earth,  and  the  floor  likewise. 
Here  we  can  readily  see  the  force  of  the 
term  “  dig,”  as  used  by  the  Saviour  in 
describing  the  method  by  which  thieves 
entered  houses  in  Palestine,  as  their 
houses  were  only  of  adobe  or  sun-dried 
brick.  We  were  also  made  to  realize 
at  least  the  first  part  of  the  proverb, 
u  A  continual  dropping  in  a  very  rainy 
day  and  a  contentious  woman  are  alike.” 
Frequently,  these  earth  roofs  hold  the 
water,  and  becoming  thoroughly  satu¬ 
rated,  there  is  a  continual  dropping, 
sometimes  a  day  or  more  after  the  rain 
has  fallen,  which  is  anything  but  pleas- 
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ant.  As  the  writer  is  still  a  disciple  of 
Paul,  he  has  no  experience  as  to  conten¬ 
tious  women,  but  judging  from  the  par¬ 
allel  of  the  proverb,  it  cannot  be  a 
pleasant  state  of  affairs.  It  is  generally 
amusing  to  see  all  one’s  neighbors  up 
with  lights  at  night,  upon  the  approach 
of  a  rain-storm,  watching  to  see  where 
the  water  is  going  to  come  through,  or 
upon  the  roof  trying  to  mend  it.  See 
an  interesting  description  of  similar 
customs  in  Palestine,  in  Smith’s  Bible 
Dictionary,  (American  edition)  under 
the  head  of  “  Continual  Dropping.” 

Since  my  return,  the  state  of  affairs 
have  been  as  quiet  here  as  in  any  well- 
regulated  town  in  an  old  state.  While 
money  is  close,  and,  as  a  consequence, 
times  dull:  yet,  on  account  of  the  rain, 
people  are  more  cheerful.  The  farmers 
are  busy  getting  in  their  crops,  and  the 
future  is  brightening.  There  is  much 
which  indicates  permanency  by  those 
settling  here.  There  seems  to  be  a 
good  business  done  by  those  engaged  in 
selling  fruit-trees,  thus  showing  that 
many  are  willing  to  wait  to  raise  fruit. 
There  have  been  many  families  brought 
in  this  fall.  Some  men  who  have  been 
here  a  time  are  sending  for  their  fam¬ 
ilies,  others  are  bringing  them  along  at 
once.  There  have  also  been  quite  a 
number  of  marriages,  so  that  we  have 
an  increase  of  families  from  two  sources 
— first,  by  immigration  from  abroad  ; 
second,  by  forming  them  here. 

Hence,  the  outlook  is  now  much  bet¬ 
ter  than  it  has  been,  both  for  Church 
and  Sundav-school.  While  last  summer 
it  seemed  so  discouraging  that  I  did  not 
feel  inclined  to  have  our  organization 
enrolled  in  Presbytery,  thinking  it 
would  be  short-lived,  yet  we  at  present 
|  do  not  regret  that  we  were  induced  to 
•j  enroll.  Organizing  last  J une  with  eight 
members,  we  now  have  twelve  on  the 
j|roIl.  Yesterday  we  had  the  second 
communion  since  we  organized,  and  a 
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very  precious  season  it  has  been  for  us. 
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A  month  ago  we  would  not  have  ex 
peeted  any  additions  except,  perhaps, 

I  by  letter ;  but  we  had  two  by  letter  and 
two  on  profession.  One,  a  gentleman, 
had  once  been  a  member  of  another  de¬ 
nomination,  but  when  he  came  to  this 
territory  he  thought  he  could  live  just 
as  well  without  connecting  himself  with 
any  church — as  he  expressed  it,  be  a 
church  himself.  He,  however,  took  to 
gambling,  and  somewhat  to  drinking. 
He  at  last  woke  up,  as  it  were,  to 
a  sense  of  the  evil  of  his  course,  and  of 
the  necessity  of  the  stand  he  should 
make,  and  of  placing  himself  under  re¬ 
ligious  influence,  and  of  identifying 
himself  with  the  Church.  I  give  this 
his  own  experience.  It  is  an  example 
to  many  young  men  who,  leaving  their 
church  at  home,  fail  to  identify  them¬ 
selves  with  God’s  people  in  those  places 
to  which  they  go,  and  who  think  they 
can  live  Christian  lives  in  the  midst  of 
vice  and  sin,  by  their  own  strength.  It 
is  also  an  illustration  of  the  power  of 
•grace  which  enabled  him  to  brave  his 
associates,  some  of  whom  scoffed  relig¬ 
ion  and  laughed  at  death.  It  also  shows 
the  benefit  and  wisdom  of  establishing 
mission  churches,  thus  providing  a 
home  for  those  who  take  such  a  stand. 

The  other  received  on  profession  is  a 
young  lady  who  took  upon  herself  the 
vows  for  the  first  time  in  both  sacra¬ 
ments,  and  who  was  the  first  person 
baptized  in  the  Presbyterian  church  in 
this  place.  It  is  indeed  no  easy  thing 
to  come  out  and  embrace  a  cause, 
where  that  cause  is  secondary  to  almost 
everything  else  in  the  community, 
either  in  the  way  of  business  or  amuse¬ 
ment.  Yours, -etc.,  Wm.  Meyer. 


A/t.' -  Art- 


Phenix,  Arizona,  Dec.  1st,  1879. 
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A  VOICE  FROM  ARIZONA. 

Me.  Editoe  :  In  passing  through 
your  city,  on  my  way  to  my  field  in  Ar¬ 
izona,  I  met  the  Synodical  Missionary  of 
the  Synod  of  the  Pacific.  In  talking 


other  things,  he  requested  me  to  write 
for  The  Occident  something  concern¬ 
ing  the  territory,  and  home  mission 
work  in  it. 

As  Arizona  is,  to  a  good  many  peo¬ 
ple,  an  unknown  country,  I  wish  in  this 
article  to  give  an  account  of  the  trip  to 
Florence,  which  was  my  destination.  I 
shall  thus,  perhaps,  best  describe  two 
hundred  and  thirty-eight  miles  in  length 
of  the  country. 

I  left  Yuma  on  the  morning  of  the 
22nd  of  July.  The  thermometer  stood 
at  108°  in  the  stage  office.  Everybody, 
except  such  as  were  compelled  to  labor, 
was  trying  to  keep  cool.  .Never  having 
traveled  in  a  stage,  nor  at  such  an  indi¬ 
cation  of  heat,  besides  all  the  tales  I 
had  heard  of  the  disagreeableness  of 
the  journey,  I  was  somewhat  in  the 
state  of  heart  in  which  Deborah  de¬ 
scribes  the  Reubenites  to  have  been, 
when  Barak  fought  Sisera.  Finally,  the 
stage  rolled  up  before  the  office  door. 
The  mail,  express  and  other  matter  be¬ 
ing  placed  on  board,  and  having  procur¬ 
ed  what  in  this  country  is  an  indispens¬ 
able  article  in  traveling — a  canteen  w7ell 
filled  with  water — I  found  myself  stow¬ 
ed  into  a  very  uncomfortable  ’affair 
called  a  stage.  I  asked  the  agent 
whether  there  were  any  other  passen 
gers,  and  was  informed  that  a  Sister  of 
Charity  was  going  with  us.  Never 
having  met  any  of  these  sisters,  except 
on  the  street,  where  they  would  walk 
with  veiled  face  and  downcast  eyes,  I 
had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  they 
were  not  permitted  to  look  upon  a  man, 
much  less  speak  to  him.  Therefore, 
when  I  was  told  that  a  Sister  was  to  be 
my  traveling  companion,  the  thought 
came  into  my  fnind- — a  lonely  trip  I 
will  have  of  it.  I  was  very  agreeably 
disappointed,  and  have  since  congratu¬ 
lated  myself  upon  having  such  an  agree¬ 
able  companion. 

We  started  out  upon  what  was  to  be 
at  least  a  three  days  and  two  nights’ 
trip,  but  which  turned  out  to  be  three 
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and  three  nights.  We  were  soon 
out  on  the  desert  sand.  The  road  winds 
along  the  Gila,  and  at  times  we  are  al¬ 
most  upon  its  banks,  where  the  willow 
ventures  to  grow  ;  while  further  away, 
there  is  only  the  homely  but  useful 
mesquite  and  grease-wood,  or  more 
properly,  brush.  The  stage  sinks  deep 
into  the  sand,  and  as  the  wheels  revolve, 
they  raise  the  sand  and  dust  somewhat 
after  the  chain-pump  fashion.  The  re¬ 
sult  is,  that  we  are  soon  in  a  dense  cloud 
of  dust.  It  matters  not  what  the  color 
of  our  clothes  may  be — they  are  all 
soon  of  a  uniform  gray.  So  dense  was 
the  dust  at  times,  that  the  driver  was 
obliged  to  stop,  in  order  to  let  it  clear 
away,  so  he  could  see  where  to  drive. 

In  order  to  divert  the  mind  from 
present  discomfort,  when  the  dust  per¬ 
mitted  I  surveyed  the  horizon  in  order 
to  discover  some  of  the  “grand  scenery’" 
of  which  such  glowing  descriptions  are 
given  in  some  of  the  books  descriptive 
of  this  territory.  There  was,  indeed, 
the  “cloudless  sky”  above ;  but  there 
was  also  the  parched  earth  beneath,  and 
the  hot  rays  of  the  sun  from  above.  It 
may  be  that  these  affected  me  in  such  a 
way  as  to  make  me  unappreciative  of 
the  scenery  with  which  I  was  surround¬ 
ed.  Then,  the  territory  is  so  large,  that 
no  doubt  we  did  not  see  the  best  of  it. 
I  do  not  doubt  but  that  those  coming  in 
during  the  winter  months  may  see  much 
to  admire.  There  is  something  in  the 
conformation  of  the  distant  mountains 
that  does  attract,  and  I  never  wearied 
in  contemplating  them.  Such  are  their 
different  forms,  that  one  in  imagination 
can  picture  to  himself  figures  of  any 
thing  he  has  ever  seen  in  the  heavens 

above,  or  on  the  earth  beneath,  or  in 

the  water  under  the  earth.  Yet,  in  all 

this  diversity  there  is  unity — not  only 
unity  as  to  mountains  in  general,  but 
there  seemed  to  be  peculiarity — I  was 
going  to  say,  individuality — to  these 
mountains.  But  here  they  stand,  silent 
watchers  of  the  wastes  around  them 
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with  neither  shrub  or  grass  to  clothe 
their  rugged  sides,  or  shelter  them  from 
the  pitiless  rays  of  the  sun.  There 
seems  to  be  no  nourishment  there  for 
anything  except  the  giant  cactus,  “  Ce- 
reus  Giganteus.” 

But  our  road  is  not  confined  to  the 
sandy  bottoms  of  the  Gila.  At  times 
it  cuts  across  the  table-lands.  This  is 
a  change  from  dust  to  jolts;  and  it  is 
not  long  before  we  are  placed  in  the 
condition  of  the  mule  between  two  hay¬ 
stacks  :  unable  to  decide  which  is  pref¬ 
erable — to  ride  over  jolting  stones  or 
through  suffocating  sands.  These  table¬ 
lands  are  covered  with  volcanic  rock 
and  scoria.  At  some  points,  as  we  en¬ 
tered  upon  these  table  lands,  it  struck 
me  that,  if  I  had  been  an  old  Greek,  I 
would  have  accounted  for  these  eleva¬ 
tions  having  been  formed  by  the  gods 
having  leveled  the  buttes  (i.  e.3  small 
mountains);  I  was  especially  struck 
with  this  idea  at  one  point.  A  butte 
stands  alone,  as  if  in  the  haste  it  had 
been  forgotten ;  for  these  buttes  and 
table-lands  seem  to  be  of  the  same  ma¬ 
terial.  The  table-lands  seem  to  be  the 
home  of  the  “Cereus  Giganteus.  ”  These, 
however,  instead  of  relieving  the  deso¬ 
lateness  of  the  surroundings,  add  to  the 
same.  There  they  stand,  like  lone  sen¬ 
tinels,  with  no  branches  and  leaves  to 
relieve  the  monotony.  One  feels  as  if 
he"were  passing  through  a  dead  forest. 
These  cacti  are  frequently  fifty  feet 
!  high,  and  at  a  distance  might  be  mis¬ 
taken  for  telegraph  poles.  They  are 
covered  with  prickles  from  bottom  to 
j  top.  In  fact — as  Sister  Mary  put  it, 
when  she  got  her  veil  fast  in  some 
thorny  shrub — “  Everything  in  Arizona 
has  thorns.”  So  far  as  I  have  been 
able  to  learn  for  myself,  this  seems  to  be 


true  of  nearly  all  vegetation  in  this  part 
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of  the  country.  I  saw  many  varieties 
of  the  cactus,  some  bearing  very  pretty 
flowers.  There  were  also  some  whose 
fruit  was  ripe  ;  and  I  was  informed  that 


this  fruit  was  gathered  for  food  by  the 
Indians. 

The  several  stations  at  which  horses  j 
were  changed  alone  broke  up  the  mo¬ 
notony  of  the  journey.  Often  was  the 
question  put  to  the  driver  with  reference 
to  the  distance  to  the  next  station. 
Having  a  lady  passenger,  the  drivers 
were  very  polite.  In  fact,  I  began  to 
think  them  rather  model  men  ;  for  I 
never  heard  an  oath,  which  one  always 
associates  with  stage  drivers.  I  soon 
changed  my  opinion  ;  for  the  Sister  had 
hardly  gotten  inside  at  the  stations  be¬ 
fore  they  began  to  roll  out  the  oaths  as 
if  they  were  the  outflow  of  an  accumu- 
i  lation  or  restraint  from  the  last  station 
to  this.  Hence,  one  cause  for  congrat¬ 
ulation  in  having  this  Sister  for  compa¬ 
ny  ;  for  otherwise  there  would  likely 
have  been  an  oath  or  oaths  two  hundred 
and  thirty  miles  long.  Again  :  I  bore 
the  discomfort  of  the  trip  with  more 
grace  from  the  example  set  before  me. 

I  would  not  be  outdone  by  a  woman. 
Both  of  us  were  on  a  very  similar  mis¬ 
sion.  She  was  teaching  the  young  and 
caring  for  the  sick ;  but  the  evening  be¬ 
fore,  she  had  received  a  dispatch  to  go 
to  Florence.  The  next  day  she  was  on 
the  way,  staying  not  for  heat  nor  dust ; 
looking  upon  herself  as  a  soldier  under 
orders,  who  had  to  obey  and  ask  no 
questions.  I  felt  sometimes  condemned 
at  what  seemed  to  me  to  be  entire  con¬ 
secration  and  devotion  to  the  work. 
Here  was  a  lady,  who,  from  all  appear¬ 
ances,  was  from  a  good  family,  raised 
in  one  of  the  largest  cities  in  the  Union, 
with  a  good  education — as  I  have  rea¬ 
son  to  believe  from  conversation  with 
her — who  had  left  parents  and  all  to 
devote  herself  to  work  in  frontier  places. 
But  as  we  journeyed  on,  I  soon  saw 
that  everything  was  based  on  duty. 
“  Duty,”  and  “We  must  bear  our  cross,” 
were  the  repeated  words  with  which  she 
seemed  to  brace  up  her  spirits.  While 
I  still  admired  the  devotion,  I  despised 
the  motive.  Not  once  did  I  hear  her  ! 


make  reference  to  enduring  for  the  love 
of  Christ  and  men’s  souls.  What  a 
contrast  between  the  motive  of  duty 
and  the  motive  which  seems  to  have  im¬ 
pelled  Paul  to  endure  all  suffering. 
Surely,  there  is  a  duty ;  but  it  should 
not  be  slavish,  but  filial.  If  all  Protest¬ 
antism  had  the  devotion  of  the  Catho¬ 
lic,  based  upon  the  proper  motive,  it 
would  make  itself  felt  with  increased 
force  as  a  missionary  power  in  the  world. 

A  description  of  a  part  of  the  way 
suffices  pretty  much  for  the  whole.  We 
passed  some  points  of  historical  interest, 
such  as  points  where  robberies  or  mas. 
sacres  had  been  committed.  The  most 
noted  of  these — the  place  of  the  Oat- 
man  massacre — we  passed  after  night,  j 
and  did  not  see  it.  On  account  of  the 
intense  heat,  we  did  not  make  the  con-  ! 
nections  as  we  should  have  done.  Hence, 
points  which  we  should  have  passed  in  | 
the  day-time,  we  had  to  pass  at  night, 
and  vice  versa.  Thus  I  failed  to  see  the  j 
Oatrnan  Flat,  the  Painted  Rocks,  and 
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the  Pima  villages.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Maricopa  Desert,  which  is  generally  j 
crossed  in  the  night,  and  where  nothing 
of  interest  is  to  be  seen,  we  had  to  cross 
in  the  day-time.  Here  there  is  no  water 
for  forty-five  miles,  except  what  is  haul- 
ed.  The  thermometer  went  up  to  115° 
inside  the  coach,  and  upon  the  driver’s 
seat  it  went,  at  one  time,  to  128°. 

On  the  morning  of  the  fourth  day 
after  we  had  left  Yuma,  we  neared 
Florence.  We  observed  the  signs  of 
civilization  around  us,  and,  compared 
with  the  wastes  over  which  we  had 
come,  it  seemed  an  Eden.  There  were, 
at  least,  trees  with  dense  foliage,  cane, 
and  other  products  to  greet  the  eyes. 
“Did  you  ever  see  such  a  sunrise?” 
exclaimed  the  driver.  But  it  was  im¬ 
possible  to  raise  any  enthusiasm  in  us, 
upon  the  beauties  of  a  sunrise  in  Ari¬ 
zona.  Let  me  advise  you  never  to  at¬ 
tempt  anything  of  that  sort  upon  any 
poor  wretches  who  may  have  been  jolt¬ 
ed  for  seventy  successive  hours  upon 
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1  uncomfortable  coaches  over  a  miserable 
!  road,  for  you  will  be  sure  to  fail.  I 
have  since  learned  why  even  a  stage 
driver  can  appreciate  a  sunrise  here,  for 
they  are  magnificent;  but  did  not  that 
morning. 

We  have  arrived  in  Florence,  and 
will  try  and  get  rid  of  the  accumulated 
j  dust.  In  my  next  I  will  speak  of  the 
people,  and  of  the  work  in  this  part  of 
the  territory.  Wm.  Meyer. 

Phoenix,  Arizona,  Sept,  12th,  1878. 

NOTES  FROM  ARIZONA. 

BY  REV.  WM.  MYER. 

j  When  I  received  my  commission  from 
f  the  Board  of  Home  Missions  to  Arizona, 

|  I  found  that  many  in  the  States  had 
j  scarcely  more  than  a  geographical  knowl- 
J  edge  of  this  territory.  Of  its  inhabit- 
]  ants,  history  and  natural  resources  they 
know  but  little.  The  appointment  of 
Gen.  Fremont  as  Governor  of  Arizona 
has  brought  it  somewhat  before  the  peo¬ 
ple  and  excited  a  curiosity  in  the  minds  of 
many  to  know  more  of  this  almost  un¬ 
known  part  of  our  domain.  I  thought  \ 
j  that  it  might  perhaps  interest  the  read-  j 
ers  of  The  Interior  to  learn  something 
;  ■  of  our  manner  of  life  in  these  parts.  At  j 
;  present  I  shall  merely  attempt  to  give 
;;  an  outline  history  of  the  inhabitants  and 
|  life  here. 

The  population  of  the  territory,  In¬ 
dians  excluded,  may  be  about  twenty- 
i  five  thousand.  In  the  central  and  south- 
jj  ern  portion  of  the  territory  the  white 
and  Mexican  element  may  be  about  half 
X  and  half.  In  the  northern  part  of  the  ter¬ 
ritory  there  are  scarcely  any  Mexicans. 

:  Then  we  have  besides  many  Indians  and 
a  sprinkle  of  Chinamen.  For  this  popu- 
I  lation  there  are  only,  so  far  as  I  know, 
five  or  six  regularly  ordained  ministers. 

’  Of  these  two  are  Methodist  Episcopal, 

:  two  Methodist  South  and  two  Presbyte- 
,  rian.  The  Mexicans  are  all  Catholic  and 
have  several  priests  to  look  after  the  in¬ 
terests  of  the  Eomish  Church.  The  Pres- 
byterians  have  two  organizations  in  the 
territory,  and  a  church  edifice  in  process 
of  completion.  This  is  in  Tucson,  and 
the  Presbyterians  are  the  only  Protest-  j 
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ants  who  have  an  organization  there. 

The  territory  being  very  large  the 
population  is  much  scattered.  Hence 
there  are  few  points  where  the  people 
can  be  reached  with  the  gospel.  Then, 
on  account  of  the  hardships  which  had 
to  be  endured  in  coming  to  the  territory, 
the  American  population  is  composed  of 
many  who  are  adventurers  ;  who  care  lit¬ 
tle  or  nothing  for  religion.  They  came 
here  to  amass  wealth,  and  so  do  not  care 
to  be  annoyed  concerning  what,  to  them^ 
is  still  in  the  future.  It  seems  that  tV  \ 
majority  of  the  people  are  materialists, 
and  that  of  the  grossest  type.  The  Mex¬ 
icans  are  bigoted  Catholics  and  very  su¬ 
perstitious.  At  the  same  time  they  are 
very  ignorant.  It  is  even  said  that  they 
will  not  learn  to  speak  in  English  lest 
they  might  imbibe  heresy. 

It  being  over  two  hundred  miles,  and 
this  through  a  desert  country,  over 
which  all  merchandise  had  to  be  brought 
by  means  of  freight  w7agons,  there  are  as 
yet  not  many  home  missionaries.  On 
the  contrary,  our  manner  of  life  is  in 
many  respects,  very  simple  ;  and  house¬ 
wives  are  not  much  annoyed  with  too 
much  or  too  costly  furniture.  One  of 
the  Board’s  own  missionaries  affords  a 
good  illustration  of  how  wTe  put  up  with 
few  and  simple  conveniences  of  life. 
Since  his  arrival  in  this  place,  his  bed 
consists  of  a  folding  canvass  cot,  a  pair 
of  blankets,  using  his  overcoat  for  a  pil¬ 
low.  On  account  of  the  smallness  of  his 
room  every  morning  he  literally  takes  up 
his  bed  and  walks,  i.  e.,  to  set  it  out  of 
doors.  His  book-case  is  improvised  out 
of  the  boxes  in  which  his  books  had  been 
shipped.  A  table  and  a  chair  complete 
his  furniture.  It  is  said  that  Prof.  Moses 
Stuart,  of  Andover  Seminary,  never  kept 
but  one  chair  in  his  studv,  and  which  he 
himself  occupied  during  his  study  hours. 
This  was  to  prevent  intrusion  by  callers  ; 
but  in  our  missionary’s  case,  it  is  rather 
to  be  in  keeping  with  the  people  with 
whom  he  has  cast  his  lot.  As  in  most,  if 
not  all  frontier  places,  most  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  done  here  is  saloon-keeping  and  con¬ 
siderable  gambling.  And  as  some  of  the 
most  prominent  men  are  engaged  in  this 
business,  they  are  also  much  sought  after 
either  in  business  or  social  matters. 
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There  is  not  much  regard  had  for  the 

“cjoth,”  at  least  not  by  some  who  live 
here.  We  will  simply  give  an  instance 
which  came  under  our  own  observation 
On  Christmas  Eve  the  public  school  had 
an  exhibition  which  closed  with  distrib¬ 
uting  of  Christmas  presents  placed  upon 
a  tree.  It  seems  that  certain  saloon¬ 
keepers  did  not  wish  to  see  any  one 
slighted,  and  had  placed  upon  the  tree  a 
bottle  of  whisky  for  the  Presbyterian, 
and  a  deck  of  cards  for  the  Methodist 
preacher.  They,  no  doubt,  wished  the 
preachers  to  spend  Christmas  after  the 
frontier  style.  There  was  no  harm  in¬ 
tended,  but  merely  a  joke. 

Drinking,  gambling  and  dancing  are 
main  features  of  social  life  here.  As  to 
church,  prayer-meetings  and  Sabbath- 
school,  there  is  scarcely  any  interest 
taken  in  these.  In  this  place  there  is 
not  a  lady  who  takes  an  active  part  in 
any  of  these  services,  although  there  are 
quite  a  number  of  families  here.  There 
are  about  one  hundred  children  who  at¬ 
tend  public  school,  who  could  also  at¬ 
tend  Sabbath-school,  but  it  has  been  dif¬ 
ficult  to  organize  and  maintain  a  Sab¬ 
bath-school.  Yet  this  is  about  all  the 
moral  training  which  they  get.  In  short, 
this  is  a  genuine  missionary  field,  and 
the  question  which  at  times  is  raised  in 
the  missionaries  mind  is,  whether  he 
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ought  to  remain,  or  to  shake  off  the  dust 
against  them  and  depart  into  other 
coasts.  The  Mormon  element  is  also 
growing  strong  in  some  parts  of  this  ter¬ 
ritory.  When  one  contemplates  all  these 
different  elements  thus  brought  together, 
and  thinks  of  the  possibility  there  is  that 
sooner  or  later  this  people  will  send  men 
to  legislate  for  the  nation,  and  may  at 
times  feel  apprehensive  for  the  future 
welfare  of  our  country,  it  rests  with 
the  churches  to  cause  the  proper  leven- 
ing  to  be  infused  into  this  people. 
PheniXy  Arazona. 

FROM  POET  DEFIANCE,  ARIZONA. 

BY  REV.  A.  H.  DONALDSON.  IST74, 

Trusting  that  some  account  of  the  journey 
of  a  home  missionary  to  this  distant  field 
will  be  of  interest  to  your  readers,  I  venture 
to  send  this  to  you  for  publication.  First 
I  must  ask  that  kind  allowance  be  made  by 


the  Banner  and  its  readers  for  one  long 
unused  to  anything  in  the  line  of  newspaper 
articles.  I  must  also  tell  you  that  it  is  not 
the  easiest  thing  to  write,  having  several 
Indians  in  the  room,  watching  the  running 
of  the  “ marvelous  sewing  machine,”  and  a 
number  outside  darkening  the  windows. 
Yet  it  must  be  done  under  these  circum¬ 
stances  or  not  at  all. 

We  left  our  home  at  Elder’s  Ridge,  Pa., 
on  the  20th  of  August.  Our  little  family  is 
myself,  wife  and  three  little  girls  ;  Mary 
aged  five  years  and  a  half,  Bessie  four  years 
and  Ella  two.  The  day  we  passed  through 
Pittsburgh  was  very  hot,  and  we  were  very 
glad  when  two  o’clock  train  time  came.  We 
took  the  straightest  and  quickest  route  for 
the  northwest,  the  Pittsburgh,  Fort  Wayne 
&  Chicago  R.  R.  The  first  afternoon  and 
night  the  train  was  crowded.  This  afforded 
the  travelers  an  opportunity  to  show  to  one 
another  those  little  courtesies'  which  take 
away  so  much  of  the  tiresomeness  of  a  long 
trip  in  August.  We  received  a  number  of 
these  kindnesses  from  unknown  persons 
which  were  doubly  noticeable  when  bestowed 
on  tired  children.  One  party,  a  gentleman 
and  two  ladies,  traveling  from  some  where  in 
New  Jersey  and  getting  off  at  Canton,  Ohio, 
were  especially  kind,  even  to  sharing  their 
choice  lunch  with  us.  Another  young  man, 
a  salesman  for  a  New  York  tea  house,  showed 
himself  different  from  most  of  his  calling  by 
kindly  offering  to  give  up  his  comfortable 
seat  that  one  of  the  little  girls  might  lie 
down. 

At  eight  o’clock  the  next  morning  we 
rolled  into  Chicago,  tired  and  dusty.  Find¬ 
ing  we  could  leave  for  St.  Paul,  via  Milwau¬ 
kee  and  Prairie  du  Chien,  at  ten  o’clock,  we 
did  not  leave  the  depot  farther  than  to  invest 
in  the  meanest  cup  of  coffee  imaginable.  The 
Chicago  depot  of  theP.,  Ft.  W.  &  C.  R.  R. 
is  a  disgrace  to  any  railroad,  much  more  to  a 
wealthy  one  like  this  which  receives  such  a 
large  share  of  the  public  patronage.  The 
depot  is  down  ten  or  twelve  feet  below  the 
level  of  the  street,  is  too  small,  is  filthy  and 
possesses  few  of  the  public  conveniences 
which  should  belong  to  every  railroad  depot, 
and  are  particularly  needful  at  such  a  one  as 
this,  crowded  with  every  class  of  passengers, 
including  many  emigrants,  still  smelling 
strong  of  Europe.  But  soon  we  are  out  of 
the  busy  city  riding  through  the  pleasant 
suburban  towns,  along  the  western  shore  of 
Lake  Michigan. 
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Our  train  was  full,  our  car  mostly  with 
emigrants  of  the  better  class.  A  number  of 
these  emigrants  were  bound  for  Manitoba,  one 
of  the  thriving  settlements  away  up  in  the 
British  possessions,  on  the  Red  River  of  the 
North,  North  of  the  Minnesota  line.  This 
valley  of  the  Red  River  is  now  largely 
settled  and  settling.  It  is  wonderfully  fer¬ 
tile,  its  productiveness  seeming  to  increase 
as  you  go  farther  North  towards  Lake  Win- 
nipeg.  I  wTas  informed  by  a  man  who  had 
been  up  there  in  one  of  the  old  “  Hudson 
Bay  Company”  settlements  that  he  saw  the 
fifty-ninth  successive  wheat  crop  growing  on 
a  piece  of  land  and  that  the  growing  crop 
was  a  good  one.  But  I  have  been  anticipating. 
We  stopped  in  the  beautiful  city  of  Mil¬ 
waukee,  famed  for  its  buildings  built  of 
cream  colored  brick,  and  also  for  its  good 
beer,  just  long  enough  to  get  some  coffee  and 
to  change  cars  for  the  Prairie  du  Chien  route. 
This  is  not  the  most  direct  route  for  St. 
Paul,  but  we  preferred  it  as  we  wished  to 
stop  off  forty  miles  South  of  St  Paul  on  that 
route.  The  emigrants  go  the  direct  road,  so 
the  cars  are  not  so  crowded,  yet  our  ride  was 
not  very  comfortable. 

We  reached  Prairie  du  Chien  somewhat 
after  ten  o’clock  at  night.  Here  we  had  to 
wait  for  a  train  till  6:30  the  next  morning. 
We  spent  that  night  in  the  depot,  and  by 
throwing  the  benches  together  and  covering 
them  with  shawls  we  managed  to  get  some 
sleep.  Prairie  du  Chien — Prairie  of  dogs — is 
noted  from  the  fact  that  Jefferson  Davis, 
ex-President  of  the  Southern  Confederacy, 
once  commanded  the  troops  here,  when  this 
was  a  government  post.  Here,  it  is  said,  he 
married  his  wife.  Like  the  States  of  which 
he  was  once  President,  this  town  has  not 
grown  much  in  size.  Being  on  the  Missis¬ 
sippi,  a  few  boats  stop  there  to  pick  up  the  few 
passengers.  We  used  to  cross  here  on  a 
ferry  boat ;  now  more  comfortably  and  quick¬ 
ly  we  crossed  on  a  bridge.  From  this  point 
we  soon  reached  the  high  prairies  of  Minne 
sota.  As  we  traveled  along  on  the  22d  of 
August  large  fields  of  oats,  some  covering 
as  high  as  one  hundred  acres,  were  still  in 
shock.  The  Minnesota  farmers  raise  more 
oats  than  they  did  ten  years  ago  when  I  was 
in  the  State.  Somewhat  after  3  o’clock  P. 
M.,  we  reached  Dundas,  the  station  near 
which  my  wife’s  father  lives,  and  where 
formerly  I  used  to  do  business.  The  children 
were  heartily  glad  to  leave  the  cars  and  so 
were  we  all. 


Dundas  has  not  changed  much  since  we 
were  here  last  in  1874.  Archibalds  are  en¬ 
larging  their  extensive  flouring  mills  and 
fitting  them  up  to  manufacture  flour  on  the 
Hungarian  process  by  rolling  instead  of 
grinding.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  church  here  scarcely  holds  its  own 
in  numbers  and  has  fallen  off  greatly  in  the 
amount  subscribed  towards  a  pastor’s  sup¬ 
port.  The  Sabbath  I  preached  there  wTas  a 
good  congregation.  They  have  a  nice  little 
church  free  of  debt,  and  an  organ.  There 
are  a  large  number  of  young  people,  chil¬ 
dren  of  Presbyterian  parents,  who  I  think 
could  and  would  be  gathered  into  the  church 
under  an  earnest  judicious  pastor  The 
amount  they  can  raise  is  small ;  but  is  there 
no  minister  for  this  charge,  the  only  one  in 
Rice  County,  one  of  the  wealthy  counties  of 
Minnesota?  There  might  be  other  Presby¬ 
terian  churches  in  this  county  if  rightly 
managed.  Faribault,  the  county  seat,  is  a 
town  of  5000  inhabitants.  Here  are  many 
Presbyterians  in  the  Congregational  churches 
who  are  rather  restless  under  the  not  entire¬ 
ly  orthodox  preaching  too  common  in  the 
churches  of  that  denomination.  At  North- 
field,  three  miles  above  Dundas,  in  the  same 
county,  are  some  Presbyterians  who,  I  am 
told,  w'oulcl  like  an  organization.  In  this  town 
is  a  good  Congregational  College,  also  a 
Norwegian  College,  each  having  very  fair 
buildings  and  giving  to  their  students  a  good 
practical  education  ;  turning  out  a  class  of 
students  that  would  do  credit  to  our  eastern 
colleges.  Dundas  is  in  the  midst  of  a  fertile 
country.  On  the  East  lies  the  prairie  and  on 
the  West  the  heavy  timber.  At  this  point 
the  St.  Paul  and  Milwaukee  R.  R.  buy  the 
principal  part  of  their  wood,  amounting  to 
several  thousand  cords.  They  also  buy 
here  a  large  number  of  railroad  ties. 

While  in  Minnesota  I  took  a  trip  up  to 
Minneapolis.  This  “  Water  City  ”  is  still  rap¬ 
idly  improving.  Many  new  buildings  are  go¬ 
ing  up  ;  it  is  still  yearly  adding  largely  to  its 
manufactures  ;  it  has  now  some  of  the 
largest  flouring  mills  in  the  world.  “The 
Hungarian  Process,”  spoken  of  above,  is 
largely  used.  It  is  claimed  that  flour  made 
by  this  process  is  better  and  yields  more 
loaves  of  bread  from  a  given  number  of 
pounds^  than  ground  flour.  Minneapolis 
manufactures  mowers,  reapers,  harvesters, 
plows,  mill  machinery,  millions  of  feet  of 
lumber  annually.  Some  of  its  saw  mills 
turn  out  200,000  feet  per  day,  besides  lath 
and  shingles. 


FROM  FORT  DEFIANCE,  ARIZONA. 

_ 

BY  REV.  A.  H.  DONALDSON. 


No.  2. 

I  took  a  trip  out  to  the  Lac  qui  Parle. 
Here  I  spent  the  Summer  of  1870,  and  from 
that  place  used  to  write  an  occasional  article 
for  the  Banner.  The  Lac  qui  Parle  is  near 
the  western  boundary  of  Minnesota,  due 
west  from  St.  Paul.  This  was  the  old  Sioux 
Indian  reservation,  and  it  was  near  the  pres¬ 
ent  village  of  Lac  qui  Parle  that  Drs.  Riggs 
and  -Williamson  once  had  their  Indian 
school.  After  the  Sioux  massacre  in  1862, 
during  which  four  hundred  and  fifty  whites 
were  killed,  the  Indians  were  removed  to  a 
reservation  out  in  Dacotah.  In  the  Spring 
of  ’69  the  first  white  settler,  Wm.  Mills, 
moved  into  the  Lac  qui  Parle ;  a  few  families 
followed  him  in  the  Fall.  During  the  next 
Summer  which  I  spent  there,  a  large  emi¬ 
gration  came.  I  was  surprised  to  mark  the 
progress  in  ten  years.  When  I  first  went 
^  out  we  had  to  travel  three  days  by  ox  team. 

This  trip  we  made  on  the  Hastings  &  Da- 
|  cotah  R.  R.  This  road  is  now  owned  and 
being  rapidly  built  by  the  St.  Paul  &  Mil¬ 
waukee  R.  R.,  one  of  the  strongest  railway 
corporations  in  the  Northwest.  Their  road 
]  is  to  be  built  as  far  as  the  head  of  Big  Stone 
Lake  this  Fall.  Then  it  will  probably  head 
northwest  towards  the  Northern  Pacific. 
The  country  lying  along  this  road  is  very 
good,  excepting  a  little  strip  where  it  first 
•  strikes  the  Minnesota  river.  The  road  is 
1  well  supplied  with  large  elevators.  These 
will  all  be  needed  to  hold  the  immense 
wheat  crop  of  the  Minnesota  Yalley.  Some 
towns  have  grown  rapidly  since  the  road 
was  finished  to  them.  Montevideo,  the 
county  seat  of  Chippewa  County,  had  one 
house  when  we  were  there  in  the  Spring  of 
1870 ;  now  it  has  a  population  of  one  thousand 
with  four  banks,  and  carries  on  a  large  busi¬ 
ness  in  machinery  and  all  kinds  of  mer¬ 
chandise. 

After  looking-for  a  part  of  a  day  over  my 
old  neighborhood  and  talking  with  a  few  of 
the  old  neighbors,  I  started  with  my  com¬ 
panion  to  ride  in  a  wagon,  which  we  found 
going  across  southwest  to  Gary,  on  the  edge 
of  Dacotah  Territory,  on  the  line  of  the 
Winona  &  St.  Peter  R.  R.  We  had  a  pleas¬ 
ant  rough  ride  over  a  road  often  passing 
through  an  unsettled  country,  except  here 
and  there  a  homesteader.  I  was  astonished 
_  to  find  how  rapidly  the  country  is  settling 
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up.  The  farther  south  we  went  the  poorer 
the  land  and  the  more  alkali  in  the  water.  At 
six  the  next  morning  we  again  took  the  cars. 
This  Winona  and  St.  Peter  road  is  now 
controlled  by  the  Chicago  &  Northwestern 
Railway  Co.,  another  of  the  strong  corpora¬ 
tions  of  the  Northwest.  It  is  buil^  as  far 
as  Lake  Kempeska,  in  Dacotah.  Traveling 
east  we  stopped  for  dinner  at  Marshall,  the 
first  town  of  importance.  This  is  the  county 
seat  of  Lyon  County,  and  has  eight  or  ten 
hundred  inhabitants  with  several  churches, 
but  no  Presbyterian.  There  are  here,  as  in 
many  of  the  western  towns,  a  good  many 
Presbyterians  in  the  Congregational  churches 
who  are  not  altogether  at  home  there. 

One  of  the  great  advantages  Minnesota  in 
common  with  many  of  the  new  States  pos¬ 
sesses,  is  its  good  land  endowment  of  the 
public  schools.  Each  township  contains 
thirty-six  sections  of  six  hundred  and  forty 
acres  each.  Two  sections,  or  the  one  eigh¬ 
teenth  of  all  the  land  in  the  State,  belongs 
to  the  public  school  fund.  The  revenue 
arising  from  the  sale  of  this  land,  together 
with  that  produced  by  taxation,  gives  seven 
months  in  the  country  and  ten  months  in  all 
the  towns  of  any  size,  of  a  school  term  each 
year. 

At  Marshall  we  met  an  Icelander,  doing 
service  in  the  house  where  we  stopped. 
Quite  a  considerable  colony  from  Iceland 
settled  in  the  vicinity  of  Marshall  this 
season,  and  more  are  coming.  They  report 
that  the  Summers  there  are  each  year  grow¬ 
ing  shorter  ;  that  even  now  they  are  so  short 
that  they  are  able  to  raise  but  little.  The 
probability  is  that  the  island  will  soon  be 
nearly  deserted.  Leaving  Marshall  a  little 
after  noon  we  were  in  Owatonna  by  8:30 
P.  M.  There  we  waited  till  3  A.  M.,  and 
reached  Dundas  by  5  A.  M.,  tired  and 
sleepy.  In  all  my  travels  through  the  State 
I  was  impressed  with  the  idea  that  Minne¬ 
sota  is  fast  becoming  a  great  and  influential 
State. 

But  all  pleasant  visits  have  an  end,  and 
this  one  was  no  exception.  The  season  was 
slipping  away  and  we  had  a  long,  long  jour- 
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ney  before  us.  So  bidding  adieu  to  kind 
friends  of  Rice  Co.,  the  substantial  tokens 
of  many  of  whose  kindness  we  carried  along, 
we  left.  Our  final  starting  point  was  Min¬ 
neapolis.  Here  I  would  like  to  remark  that 
I  cannot  recommend  the  railway  ticket 
agents  of  that  place  for  truthfulness  ;  only 
one  of  them  told  the  truth  in  regard  to  his 
route.  The  rest  excelled  all  other  men  of 
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their  profession  in  downright  lying  that  I 
have  anywhere  met.  At  last,  much  to  our 
after  discomfort,  we  chose  what  is  known  as 
the  “  Ottumwa  Route.”  Contrary  to  our  in¬ 
formation  in  the  ticket  office  where  we  pur¬ 
chased  our  tickets  we  had  to  make  a  change 
of  cars  and  also  wait  at  Ottumwa  from  4 
P,  M.  till  11  P.  M.,  and  were  twenty-two 
hours  longer  reaching  Atcheson,  Kansas, 
than  the  ticket  agent  stoutly  affirmed  we 
would  be.  Ticket  agents  certainly  should 
not  be  paid  by  a  commission  on  tickets  sold. 
It  puts  a  premium  on  lying,  and  often  leads 
them  to  put  travelers  to  serious  disadvant¬ 
age.  Again,  Sept.  15th,  at  8:20  P.  M., 
having  bid  good-by  to  the  last  of  friends,  we 
leave  Minneapolis  for  Fort  Defiance,  Ari¬ 
zona.  That  night  we  passed  down  into 
Iowa.  By  4  P.  M.  of  the  16th  we  reached 
Ottumwa.  Here  Rev.  J.  M.  McElroy  long 
preached  to  the  Presbyterians,  who  still 
hold  him  in  grateful  remembrance,  as  do  all 
who  ever  knew  him.  I  well  remember  the 
impression  his  pointed  question,  “  Are  you 
a  Christian?”  made  upon  me  as  he  bade  me 
good-by  when  I  was  quite  a  boy.  I  was 
sorry  to  learn  that  he  has  become  almost 
deaf.  My  old  acquaintance,  H.  B.  Knight, 
fills  Mr.  McElroy’s  place  in  Ottumwa  ;  was 
sorry  circumstances  were  such  that  I  could 
not  call  to  see  him.  Ottumwa  is  a  busy 
place  of  some  ten  thousand  inhabitants  in  a 
good  agricultural  region.  It  is  also  in  the 
centre  of  the  best  coal  field  of  Iowa.  Great 
quantities  of  very  fair  bituminous  coal  are 
shipped  on  the  many  railroads  leading  out 
of  this  place.  Presbyterianism  should  thrive 
here — it  likes  coal  countries. 

Leaving  this  place  at  11:30  P*  M.  we 
reached  Atcheson  at  10  A.  M.  the  next  day. 
Here  we  found  our  train  standing  ready. 
We  had  only  time  to  purchase  tickets  and 
have  our  baggage  re-checked.  This  time  we 
travel  on  the  Atcheson,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe 
R.  R.  In  passing  through  the  State  of 
Kansas  I  was  disappointed.  It  did  not  come 
up  to  my  expectations.  It  is  doubtless  good, 


quite  good,  but  I  think  not  equal  to  Iowa  or 


Minnesota.  Along  this 


railroad  there  is  a 
In  the  western 


great  deal  of  broken  land. 

1  part  it  is  too  dry.  Nothing  but  buffalo 


M  grass.  This  is  good  for  cattle,  but  irrigation 
• ;  is  needed  to  insure  a  crop.  We  pass  through 
1;  the  southeast  corner  of  Colorado,  which  has 
-j  the  same  objectionable  features  with  western 
ip  Kansas.  We  change  cars  at  Lajunta  (the 
j  has  the  sound  of  h)  Junction  in  southeast 
Colorado.  From  this  point  the  company 


run  one  miserable  car  in  connection 
with  a  long  freight  train  to  the  end  of  the 
road,  Los  Yigas.  We  passed  over  the  great¬ 
er  part  of  this  end  of-  the  railroad  after 
night,  and  consequently  missed  the  finest 
scenery  on  the  road — the  descent  down  the 
canyon  from  the  Ratoon  Mountains.  At  6 
A.  M.  we  stepped  off  the  cars  at  Los  Yigas. 
In  our  next  I  hope  to  tell  of  our  three  hun¬ 
dred  mile  trip  by  wagon,  &c. 


PROM  FORT  DEFIANCE,  ARIZONA. 


BY  REV.  A.  H.  DONALDSON. 


No.  3. 

I  promised  to  tell  how  we  journeyed  from 
Los  Yigas  and  of  some  of  the  incidents  of 
the  trip.  Los  Yigas  is  at  present  the  termi¬ 
nus  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe 
Railroad.  There  has  been  a  Mexican  town 
here  for  many  years.  It  looks  as  though  it 
might  be  a  century  old,  although  one  can¬ 
not  tell  here  much  of  the  age  of  a  place  by 
its  style  of  architecture.  It  is  the  style 
brought  into  the  country  by  the  Spaniards 
from  Spain.  It  was  introduced  into  Spain 
probably  by  the  Moors  centuries  earlier. 
It  is  the  same  style  that  has  been  in  vogue 
in  Persia  and  Syria  for  thousands  of  years. 

The  houses  are  one  story,  built  around  an 
open  court,  and  have  their  ‘  ‘  Corral  ’  ’  (cattle 
pen)  attached.  The  houses  are  universally 
of  adobe  brick,  and  the  cattle  yard  is  walled 
in  with  the  same  material.  The  roof  is  flat, 
and  is  made  by  first  putting  on  poles  which 
serve  for  rafters.  Over  these  a  layer  of 
brush, — or  if  it  can  be  had  hay  is  spread. 
On  top  of  this  from  six  inches  to  a  foot  of 
dirt  is  put.  This  kind  of  roof  answers  quite 
well  if  well  put  on  in  this  country  where  so 
little  rain  falls.  Los  Vigas  claimed  a  popu¬ 
lation  of  about  three  thousand  before  the 
railroad  was  built.  Now  it  has  probably 
fifteen  hundred  more.  At  present  it  is  the 
great  distributing  centre  for  New  'Mexico. 
It  even  rivals  one  of  the  most  ancient  of 
American  cities,  Santa  Fe.  A  new  town  has 
been  started  up  on  the  railroad  about  a  mile 
from  old  Yigas.  The  two  towns  now  almost 
unite.  New  Yigas  is  mostly  built  of  lum¬ 
ber.  Some  new  buildings  two  stories  high 
are  being  put  up  this  season  of  adobe. 
When  plastered  inside  and  outside,  the 
adobe  makes  quite  a  good  wall.  Its  thick¬ 
ness  makes  the  house  cool  in  the  Summer 
and  warm  in  the  Winter,  and  its  cheapness 
recommends  it.  These  walls  stand  almost 
indefinitely  in  this  dry  cKmate.  The  Cath- 
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olic  church  in  Santa  Fe  is  about  three  hun¬ 
dred  years  old. 

While  at  Yigas  I  was  astonished  to  see 
the  amount  of  wool  and  hides  coming  in 
every  day  in  long  trains  of  wagons  drawn 
by  eight  mules  or  as  many  oxen.  New 
Mexico  even  exceeds  Colorado  in  the  amount 
of  wool  produced.  Then  the  wool  and  hides 
for  four  hundred  and  fifty  miles  west  of  the 
A.,  T.  &  S.  F.  R.  R.,  covering  all  of  eastern 
Arizona  are  at  present  drawn  to  Yigas.  A 
corresponding  amount  of  freight  of  every 
kind  comes  in  on  the  railroad  and  goes  out 
by  wagons  five  and  six  hundred  miles. 

Rev.  John  Annin,  the  Presbyterian  minis¬ 
ter  there,  has  been  laboring  amidst  many 
discouragements  for  ten  years.  The  church 
is  small  in  membership,  but  the  attendance 
is  increasing.  I  preached  for  him  in  the 
evening  of  the  Sabbath  we  stopped  there. 
The  house  was  quite  well  filled  ;  most  of  the 
audience  consisted  of  young  men  who  have 
come  out  here  on  business  accounts.  I  hope 
brother  Annin’s  most  discouraging  time  is 
past.  His  daughter  teaches  a  mission 
school.  There  are  one  or  two  other  Protest¬ 
ant  teachers  in  Yigas,  teaching  select  schools. 
Thus  we  trust  that  in  this  most  important 
centre  of  influence,  the  seeds  of  the  Protest¬ 
ant  faith — which  is  always  linked  with  pop-  | 
ular  education — are  being  sown.  It  is  high 
time  the  Protestants  there  were  bestirring 
themselves,  as  the  Jesuits  have  started  quite 
an  extensive  college.  I  omitted  to  say  that 
the  Episcopalians  and  Methodists  have 
small  organizations,  but  no  church  build¬ 
ings.  The  Presbyterians  have  quite  a  com¬ 
fortable  church  building. 

Immediately  after  arriving  at  Yigas,  on 
Ihe  morning  of  Oct.  19th,  we  went  to  Mr. 
Annin’s.  There  we  were  kindly  received 
and  treated.  We  remained  there  for  break¬ 
fast  and  dinner,  and  as  Mrs.  Annin  was  sick 
we  did  not  stay  longer,  but  looked  up  a  place 
where  we  could  stay  as  cheaply  as  might  be 
till  we  coujd  get  away.  We  found  the  hotel 
rates  high  indeed.  At  last  we  found  a  mod¬ 
erate  place,  Hopper  Brothers.  They  were 
Baptists  by  profession  and  kept  a  restaurant 
and  boarding  house  for  a  living,  and  as  this 
was  almost  the  only  house  in  the  place 
where  liquor  was  not  sold,  we  decided  to  go 
there.  Their  charges  were  four  dollars  and 
fifty  cents  per  day  for  myself,  wife  and  three 
children.  Our  fare  while  we  stopped  at 
Hoppers’  was  quite  good,  and  they  showed 
themselves  very  kind  to  us.  Our  room,  like 
all  the  rooms  in  the  building,  which  was 


put  up  for  temporary  use,  was  very  small. 
Our  room  was  about  6x9  and  only  half 
story,  not  very  comfortable  for  five  in  such 
hot  weather  as  we  had  there.  I  at  once  com¬ 
menced  to  look  for  a  freighter  who  would 
transport  us  and  our  goods,  in  all  weighing 
2600  pounds.  I  soon  found  a  man  who  had 
a  four  mule  team  who  agreed  to  undertake 
the  job  for  $110.00.  He  thought  he  could  be 
ready  to  start  by  Saturday  noon.  We  could 
then  drive  out  to  the  first  water  and  camp 
till  Monday.  This  would  save  both  parties 
expense.  He  did  not,  however,  get  ready  to 
load  till  well  nigh  noon  on  Monday.  After 
spending  a  long  time  getting  the  load  on,  he 
said  he  would  not  go  unless  I  would  give 
him  $125.00,  then  he  would  take  two  wagons. 
At  last  I  agreed  to  add  the  $15.00,  but  after 
trying  he  found  he  could  not  get  the  second 
wagon.  By  this  time  I  was  well  satisfied 
that  he  should  give  it  up.  A  number  of 
freighters  had  been  coming  in  telling  that 
it  was  the  dryest  season  that  had  been  known 
in  New  Mexico  for  fifty  years.  This  fright¬ 
ened  my  man  and  I  was  at  length  quite  glad 
to  see  the  last  box  off  his  wagon.  Especial¬ 
ly  was  this  true  when  two  of  his  mules, 
which  were  hitched  near  by,  ran  away  while 
we  were  unloading,  tearing  things  up  gen¬ 
erally.  I  was  thankful  it  was  not  after  we 
were  started  and  my  family  on  the  wagon. 

I  next  went  to  look  for  another  party  who 
would  undertake  the  contract.  This  I  found 
was  not  an  easy  task.  Finally  I  went  to  Mr. 
C.  B.  Smith,  of  the  firm  of  Smith  &  Hulton. 
I  had  previously  made  the  acquaintance  of 
;  Mr.  Smith  and  knew  that  whatever  they 
agreed  to  do  they  would  fulfill.  After  confer¬ 
ring  with  Mr.  Smith  I  found  that  they  would 
rather  reluctantly  undertake  it  at  $150.00, 
but  their  teams  were  all  employed  at  that 
time.  Finally,  after  much  dickering,  they 
thought  they  could  bev  ready  to  start  by 
!  Wednesday  afternoon.  It  was,  however, 
Thursday  morning  before  they  could  get 
ready  to  load.  All  this  time  my  family  were 
holding  themselves  in  hourly  readiness  to 
leave,  having  actually  packed  everything 
ready  to  leave  several  times  before  we 
started.  Our  arrangements  for  traveling 
were  as  follows :  ’  We  loaded  our  goods  all 
on  one  wagon,  narrow  tread,  much  to  our 
after  sorrow.  Then  we  hitched  a  small  old 
I  spring  wagon  to  the  hind  axle  of  the  heavy 
wagon.  We  had  covers  for  both.  In  the 
spring  wagon  we  rode,  and  also  carried  our 
provisions  for  the  journey.  All  these  boxes 
j  must  be  lifted  out  of  the  spring  wagon  at 
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night  to  leave  room  for  the  family  to  sleep. 

At  last  all  is  ready,  and  about  11  A.  M., 
we  drove  out  of  Yigas,  drawn  by  what  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  four  good  horses.  Now  we 
turned  our  backs  on  the  last  avenue  to  civili¬ 
zation,  not  without  having  been  duly 
warned  by  many  of  the  foolishness  and 
dangers  of  our  undertaking.  One  man  at¬ 
tempted  to  show  how  useless  it  was  by  tell¬ 
ing  me  an  Indian  had  no  soul.  This  is  a 
quite  common  sentiment  on  the  frontier. 
Indeed  a  large  part  of  the  people  live  utterly 
disregarding  the  interests  of  their  own 
souls  ;  then  how  can  they  be  expected  to  care 
for  the  soul  of  the  Indian  ?  Some  told  us  we 
would  never  reach  Fort  Defiance  alive  ;  others 
were  careful  to  ask  us  if  we  had  seen  the  ac¬ 
count  of  the  massacre,  down  near  Silver 
City,  of  eight  persons  traveling  in  a  stage, 
by  the  Apache  Indians.  Notwithstanding 
all  these  things  we  had  started  to  go  to  Fort 
Defiance,  and  we  were  resolved  not  to  do,  as 
one  teacher  who  had  got  as  far  as  Las  Yigas 
on  the  way  to  assist  Dr.  Shields  at  Jamez, 
turn  back.  We  trusted  God  would  care  for 
us  and  protect  us,  and  he  did,  so  that  during 
that  long  and  trying  journey  we  did  not 
suffer. 

PROM  FORT  DEFIANCE,  ARIZONA. 

BY  REV.  A.  H.  DONALDSOX. 

No.  5. 

I  promised  to  tell  you  of  our  journey  from 
Albuquerque  onwards.  This  is  also  one  of 
the  old  towns  of  New  Mexico,  built  in  the 
old  Mexican  style  of  adobes.  All  the  fields 
we  saw  under  cultivation  are  fenced  in,  or 
rather  surrounded  by  an  adobe  wall  about 
four  feet  high.-  Here  the  Rio  Grande  river 
furnishes  plenty  of  water  for  irrigation  pur¬ 
poses. 

A  large  amount  of  grain  and  fruit  is 
grown.  I  noticed  a  steam  flouring  mill, 
f  which  does  a  good  business,  here,  the  only 
one  in  all  my  travels  through  the  Territory. 
Peaches,  apples  and  grapes  grow  here.  We 
bought  at  the  rate  of  five  cents  per  pound 
some  of  the  finest  grapes  for  flavor  that  I 
ever  tasted.  The  clusters  are  very  large. 
We  counted  one  hundred  and  fifteen  grapes 
on  one  cluster.  Grapes  grow  here  to  pef- 
1  fection.  The  peaches  were  quite  good. 
Here  we  tasted  our  last  apples,  bought  from 
a  Pueblo  Indian.  They  were  small,  about 
the  size  of  hulled  walnuts.  The  children, 

;  however,  thought  them  good — they  were 


apples.  Onions  also  grow  to  perfection  on 
the  Rio  Grande.  They  offered  us  large 
white  onions  that  would  weigh  over  one 
pound  each.  I  was  told  of  one  that  grew  to 
I  the  weight  of  nine  pounds.  Yegetables  of 
,  most  every  kind  grow  well  here.  Potatoes 
will  not  grow  in  the  greater  part  of  New 
:  Mexico  and  Arizona.  The  soil  contains  too 
much  alkali — they  all  grow  to  tops.  Pota¬ 
toes  sell  at  Fort  Defiance,  when  they  can  be 
had  at  all,  at  six  cents  per  pound,  $3.60  per 
bushel.  This  of  course  puts  them  entirely 
out  of  the  reach  of  home  missionaries. 

Albuquerque  will  probably  be  one  of  the 
principal  towns  of  New  Mexico.  The  A., 
T.  &  Santa  Fe  R.  R.  will  be  built  that  far 
this  Winter,  and  will  run  two  miles  from 
the  old  town.  This  of  course  means  the 
laying  out  of  a  new  town,  according  to 
American  ideas,  with  regular  streets,  &c. 

I  This  town  will  get  all  the  trade  that  goes  in 

I  from  this  direction.  It  will  be  a  great  dis¬ 
tributing  centre  for  government  freight  and 
the  supplies  for  the  forts  west  of  that  point. 
It  bids  fair  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  stock 
markets  of  the  country.  New  Mexico  and 
Arizona  will  soon  be  sending  their  choice  i 
beef  over  to  tickle  the  palate  of  John  Bull. 
The  amount  of  wool  raised  in  these  two 
Territories  is  getting  to  be  enormous.  The  j 
sheep  of  the  Navajoe  tribe  are,  according  to 
some,  put  down  at  one  million.  Then  the 
agricultural  products  of  the  Rio  Grande 
valley  that  will  find  a  shipping  point  at 
Albuquerque  are  simply  immense.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  these  its  situation  is  beautiful,  and 
its  climate  probably  not  surpassed.  We 
only  stopped  part  of  an  afternoon  and  over 
night,  that  was  long  enough  ;  the  wood  was 
scarce,  ten  cents  an  armful. 

We  started  early  on  the  morning  of  Thurs¬ 
day,  October  2d. 

I  wish  to  introduce  you  now  to  Barney 
(Barnard  Deyman),  who  from  this  time 
traveled  with  us.  Barney  was  a  drunken 
Dutchman  that  Riley  the  driver  picked  up 
in  Albuquerque.  Riley  was  not  acquainted 
with  the  road  any  farther  and  Barney  had 
been  out  at  Defiance  four  months  and  said 
he  could  show  us  the  road  and  where  to  find 
water  along  the  way.  Riley  asked  me  if  he 
might  take  him  along.  I  replied  that  I  did 
not  think  that  a  man  who  was  willing  to  go 
on  a  trip  like  that,  to  be  gone  several  weeks, 
was  worth  much.  But  as  Riley  professed  to 
be  afraid  about  the  road  I  consented.  We 
had  only  got  across  the  river  when  Barney 
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said  he  had  come  in  to  town  after  night  and  j 
was  not  sure  what  road  to  start  on.  Iiiley 
asked  some  Mexicans  and  we  followed  their 
directions  and  took,  alas  !  the  wrong  road. 
We  started  up  a  hill  of  pure  sand.  Here 
the  sand  drifts  about  by  the  wind,  some¬ 
times  piled  up  in  cones  seventy-five  to  one 
hundred  feet  above  the  surrounding  country. 
We  soon  found  we  must  drop  our  trail 
wagon. 

We  went  on  a  little  farther  when  we  be¬ 
gan  to  see  emphatically  the  disadvantage 
of  the  “narrow  tread  wagon.”  It  would 
not  track  with  other  wagons,  and  all  the 
time  was  cutting  a  new  track  in  the  sand. 
Soon  one  of  our  lead  horses  balked.  Oh, 
my  !  I  had  experience  with  balky  horses 
before,  and  I  could  see  trouble  ahead.  After 
the  appropriate  amount  of  trials  by  whip¬ 
ping,  while  Barney  and  I  lifted  at  the  hind 
wheels,  we  saw  it  was  no  use  and  began  to 
unload.  This  was  heavy  work,  taking  off 
boxes  weighing  several  hundred  pounds  and 
heavy  trunks  from  the  top  of  a  high  load. 
We  did  not  stop  till  we  had  half  the  load 
off.  Then  by  using  the  three  horses  that 
would  work,  and  much  lifting  and  scraping 
of  sand  away  from  the  front  of  the  wheels, 
we  got  the  wagon  started.  About  one  length 
of  the  wagon  was  all  that  the  horses  could 
go  at  one  pull.  At  last  the  top  of  the  hill 
was  reached  with  the  big  wagon.  We  then 
went  back  and  put  two  boxes  at  a  time  on 
the  little  wagon  until  we  had  all  at  the  top 
of  the  hill.  After  a  few  very  hard  lifts  the 
last  box  was  on.  My  wife  and  children  had 
in  the  meantime  walked  up,  and  the  little 
girls  amused  themselves  by  climbing  to  the 
tops  of  the  sand  hills  and  rolling  down. 
We  drove  on  a  few  miles  and  it  was  after 
dinner  time  before  we  halted  to  eat.  We 
were  certainly  ready  for  a  rest.  Barney 
was  now  quite  sober  and  ready  for  his 
rations.  I  had  forbidden  him  to  carry  any 
liquor  along. 

Here  we  had  our  first  experience  in  cook¬ 
ing  with  sage  brush.  The  wild  sage  is  per¬ 
haps  of  the  same  species  as  the  tame  sage. 
There  are  two  kinds,  one  called  the  moun¬ 
tain  sage  grows  about  four  feet  high  and 
has  stocks  one  and  a  half  inches  through. 
These  when  dead  make  very  good  coals  for 
cooking  and  baking.  Just  before  we  stopped 
we  passed  a  peculiar  ridge,  quite  high,  com¬ 
posed  of  blocks  of  stone.  This  seemed  sin¬ 
gular,  surrounded  as  it  was  for  miles  by  a 
'  plain  of  pure  sand.  After  letting  the  horses 
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i  graze  awhile  we  started,  and  traveled  all 
afternoon  over  a  sandy  road.  Towards 
evening  we  began  to  go  down  grade  over  a 
rough,  broken  country  made  up  of  gravel. 
The  road  here  though  rough  and  often  steep 
was  firmer,  and  not  nearly  so  hard  on  the 
horses.  It  was  long  after  night  before  we 
reached  a  little  Mexican  village,  where  we 
found  there  was  no  water  nearer  than  two 
miles.  Riley  finally  agreed  to  give  a  Mexi¬ 
can  his  six  shooter  if  he  would  show  him 
where  to  find  water  and  start  us  on  the  road 
the  next  morning.  We  got  some  supper 
and  went  to  bed  and  slept.  Perhaps  we 
would  have  been  more  wakeful  had  we 
known  what  Dr.  Sheldon  Jackson  told  us 
since,  that  we  were  near  one  of  the  worst 
towns  in  Hew  Mexico,  the  resort  of  horse 
thieves,  &e. 

The  next  morning  Barney  made  himself 
useful  by  carrying  a  supply  of  water  for  cook¬ 
ing,  &c.  By  seven  breakfast  was  over  and 
we  were  on  our  way.  When  we  had  gone 
about  two  miles  we  passed  an  Englishman, 
one  Bagstall,  his  wife  and  two  children,  who 
were  going  about  two  hundred  and  fifty 
miles  farther  west  than  we.  These  people 
had  two  wagons  heavily  loaded  with  freight 
drawn  by  six  mules,  and  traveled  with  us 
for  several  days.  By  noon  on  Friday  we 
reached  another  small  Mexican  village. 
Here  we  struck  the  Rio  Puerco  (Porco),  a 
stream  which  we  followed  for  some  days. 
Most  of  the  time  there  was  not  a  sign  of 
water,  the  river  being  entirely  dry.  Once  in 
a  while  we  would  come  to  a  hole  dug  by  the 
Mexicans  in  the  bed  of  the  stream  to  get 
water  for  their  stock.  Here  we  could  drink 
the  strong  alkali  water,  so  strong  that  it 
would  make  your  face  smart  to  wash  in  it, 
or  do  without.  We  usually  had  to  take  it 
after  a  thousand  head  of  sheep  had  drank 
of  it  and  wallowed  in  it.  The  only  way  we 
could  use  the  water  was  to  make  it  into 
coffee  or  tea  ;  some  of  this  we  always  carried 
in  a  canteen  in  our  wagon  for  the  children. 
Sometimes  the  alkali  would  make  the  coffee 
bitter — tea  made  with  the  wrater  was  not  fit 
to  drink. 

Friday  night  we  camped  near  by  a  Mexi¬ 
can  house.  As  elsewhere  the  Mexicans  made 
a  great  fuss  over  our  children.  The  Mexi¬ 
cans  are  very  dark  skinned  and  they  are 
almost  passionately  fond  of  white  children. 
They  gave  the  children  milk  and  eggs, 
which  was  quite  a  treat.  Riley  lost  the 
hopples  off  two  of  his  horses — stolen  either 


by  tlie  Mexicans  or  our  traveling  companion 
Bagstall,  we  could  not  tell  which.  Saturday 
we  only  made  a  few  miles  up  the  Rio  Puerco 
and  camped  by  a  Mexican  town.  That  night 
I  bought  for  $1.25  a  sheep  dressed.  It  was 
nice  and  fat.  We  hung  it  up  during  the 
night  to  cool  off,  and  it  kept  as  fresh  and 
sweet  as  when  first  killed  without  any  salt 
till  we  finished  it,  eight  days  after.  Meat 
does  not  require  salting  here  in  order  to 
keep  it.  We  havp  kept  beef  since  we  came 
for  two  weeks  by  simply  hanging  it  up.  I 
am  told  it  will  keep  fresh  and  good  for 
weeks  without  any  salt.  We  spent  the  Sab¬ 
bath  quite  comfortably,  and  I  hope  profita¬ 
bly.  I  suggested  to  Barney  that  he  would 
find  much  more  profitable  reading  in  the 
Bible  than  in  The  Saturday  Night,  which 
he  carried  in  his  pocket — an  instance  which 
shows  how  those  worthless,  blood  and  thun¬ 
der  papers  are  read  everywhere.  Barney 
acted  on  my  suggestion,  and  probably  read 
more  of  God’s  word  that  day  than  for  many 
a  day.  Bagstall  improved  the  day  by  shoe¬ 
ing  his  mules  and  making  other  preparations 
for  traveling. 
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Early  Monday  morning  we  started.  We 
,  determined  to  strike  across  to  the  road  lead¬ 
ing  from  Santa  Fe  to  Wingate.  This  road 
is  traveled  by  the  buck  board  that  carries 
the’mail  and  is  more  easily  followed.  We  . 
had  wandered  about  all  the  preceding  week, 
making  very  little  progress.  We  found 
that  while  Barney  was  of  use  for  other  ! 
things  he  knew  literally  nothing  about  the 
road.  Or  as  Riley  expressed  it,  “didn’t 
know  more’n  an  old  woman.”  During  this 
day  we  had  to  go  up  two  worse  hills  than 
any  we  had  met  on  the  way.  They  were 
very  steep.  We  unhooked  the  trail  wagon 
and  succeeded  in  getting  up  without  trouble. 
After  hitching  on  our  trail  Riley  started, 
and  Barney  and  I  remained  to  help  poor 
Bagstall.  We  pitied  his  poor  wife,  who  had 
to  do  most  of  the  work  of  hitching  and  un¬ 
hitching  and  lifting.  It  was  “Tilly  do  this ” 
and  “Tilly  do  that,”  till  I  wondered  she  had 
strength  to  do  anything.  Bagstall  got  his 
first  wagon  up  all  right  and  went  back  for 
his  second  with  four  of  his  mules.  These 
refused  utterly  to  pull.  Bagstall  swore  at 
the  mules,  then  he  kicked  them,  then  he 


lashed  them  with  his  blacksnake  whip,  then 
lie  got  Tilly  to  stone  them.  As  a  last  resort 
he  went  and  got  an  awl  (he  was  a  shoe¬ 
maker  by  trade)  and  punched  those  poor 
brutes  till  the  blood  ran  down  their  legs. 
Meanwhile  Barney  and  I  lifted  and  propped 
his  wagon  to  keep  it  from  overturning.  At 
last  I  succeeded  in  getting  Bagstall  to  get 
his  other  two  mules  and  try  the  six.  This 
didn’t  work  any  better  ;  he  could  not  get 
them  to  go.  Now  I’m  not  a  mule  driver, 
never  was,  but  I  had  treated  those  mules 
kindly  through  the  whole  affair,  and  as  a 
last  resort  I  got  into  the  saddle,  took  hold 
of  the  lines,  cracked  the  whip,  and  away 
went  the  mule’s.  The  heavy  wagon  was  on 
the  top  of  the  hill  in  a  moment.  I  drove 
his  mules  most  of  the  time  till  we  overtook 
our  own  about  3  P.  M.  Riley  and  the 
family  had  eaten  their  dinner,  and  after 
such  work  Barney  and  I  did  not  need  to  be 
urged  to  partake  of  ours.  Here  we  found 
water,  and  took  enough  to  get  supper. 
Bagstall  remained  here  to  cook  dinner  and 
we  passed  on.  We  had  not  traveled  long 
till  we  came  to  a  similar  hill.  It  was  just  as 
much  as  our  horses  could  do  to  take  our 
wagons  up  one  at  a  time.  Whether  Bagstall 
ever  got  up  this  hill  or  not  I  cannot  tell. 
We  saw  no  more  of  him.  The  Mexicans  do 
the  principal  part  of  the  freighting  along 
these  dry  roads.  They  often  drive  great 
distances  without  water,  and  in  consequence 
of  this  they  lose  very  frequently  an  ox  or  a 
mule,  as  the  case  may  be.  You  will  always 
see  with  the  trains  several  extra  mules  or 
oxen,  to  take  the  place  of  those  dying  on 
the  way.  All  along  the  way  from  Vegas  to 
Defiance  we  would  see  the  carcasses  of  these 
beasts  ;  some  that  had  died  years  ago,  some 
with  the  flesh  still  on.  That  Monday  night 
just  at  dark  we  struck  the  Santa  Fe  and 
Wingate  road.  Feeling  now  that  we  had  a 
road  we  could  follow  we  stopped  for  the 
night.  Here  we  had  about  the  worst  water. 
It  was  taken  from  a  stagnant  pool,  where 
large  numbers  of  sheep  had  drank  before 
us.  When  made  into  coffee  it  was  as  thick 
as  cream,  but  not  so  good.  This  was  all  we 
had  to  drink,  and  a  little  went  a  great  way 
towards  satisfying  you,  if  not  quenching 
i  your  thirst. 

The  next  morning  Riley  wakened  at  two 
o’clock,  thinking  it  was  later.  He  made  on 
a  fire  and  called  us  up.  We  got  breakfast 
without  waking  the  children  and  were  ready 
!  to  start  by  three  o’clock.  It  was  very  cold 
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riding,  and  by  seven  o’clock  we  were  all 
glad  to  stop  and  make  on  a  fire  and  have 
something  more  to  eat.  This  time  the  chil¬ 
dren  joined  ns  in  our  meal.  At  noon  we 
camped  at  a  stage  station.  Here  we  found 
a  spring  of  good  water,  the  best  we  found 
anywhere  on  the  way.  We  filled  up  our  keg 
and  this  supply  lasted  us  for  some  distance 
for  cooking  purposes.  Here  I  tried  to  buy 
some  flour,  as  the  sack  we  had  kept  out  for 
use  was  about  done  and  we  did  not  like  to 
unpack  our  load  and  open  the  box  to  take 
any  out.  The  man  said  he  could  not  sell 
any  at  less  than  eight  cents  per  pound,  and 
had  but  little  and  would  rather  not  spare 
any.  He  thought  that  at  the  next  station, 
San  Mateo  (Mato),  we  could  get  some. 
About  the  middle  of  the  afternoon  we  left, 
drove  on  a  few  miles,  stopping  for  the  night 
where  we  could  get  good  sage  brush  and 
cedar  for  a  fire ;  the  nights  were  now  getting 
quite  cold. 

Noon  the  next  day  found  us  at  San  Mateo. 
Here  Riley  bought  some  corn  for  the  horses 
at  three  cents  per  pound.  I  tried  in  vain  to 
buy  some  flour,  but  could  not  find  any  at 
all.  The  Mexicans  do  not  use  much  flour. 
I  saw  a  woman  and  boy  passing  on  a  load  of 
corn  with  a  few  squashes  on  top.  I  hailed 
them  and  had  Barney  ask  the  price.  The 
woman  replied,  “Doceal”  (twenty-five 
cents)  ;  they  never  ask  less  than  that  for 
anything,  no  matter  how  small.  I  offered 
that  amount  for  two  and  she  accepted  the 
money.  One  of  our  squashes  turned  out  to 
be  green  and  therefore  useless,  the  other 
added  to  our  limited  course  of  eatables.  At 
this  place  we  found  a  postoffice  and  mailed 
postal  cards  to  friends.  This  reminded  us 
that  we  were  still  1  i  under  the  stars  and 
stripes.”  I  met  here  an  educated  Mexican 
who  was  quite  intelligent,  could  talk  good 
English.  He  had  traveled  through  the 
States.  We  had  passably  good  water.  This 
place  was  rendered  memorable  by  our  losing 
one  of  our  tea  spoons. 

We  left  soon  after  noon  of  Wednesday, 
Oct.  8th.  That  night  was  very  cold.  When 
we  stopped  we  had  no  flour  out  and  no 
bread.  So,  late  and  cold  as  it  was,  we  had  to 
unpack  the  load  and  open  a  box  to  get  flour. 
Then  we  had  to  bake  before  we  could  give 
the  children  anything  to  eat.  Unfortunately 
the  wind  was  blowing  hard  and  some  rain 
was  falling.  We  selected  a  place  some  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  wagon  that  was  somewhat 
protected  by  rocks  and  trees  and  made  on  a 


big  fire.  Barney  was  a  good  fireman.  It  I 
was  quite  late  before  we  could  get  to  bed.  f 
We  made  the  children  pretty  comfortable, 
but  my  wife  and  I  were  too  cold  for  sleep — 
we  longed  for  the  morning.  This  was  not 
the  only  night  we  suffered  with  cold,  but  it  : 
was  decidedly  the  worst  night.  In  the 
morning  all  the  vessels  which  had  water  in 
were  pretty  thickly  frozen  over.  I  think 
the  altitude  had  something  to  do  with  the 
degree  of  cold.  Thursday  forenoon  was 
very  unpleasant,  the  wind  was  so  strong  we 
could  hardly  keep  the  cover  on  the  wagon. 
By  noon  the  wind  had  fallen  and  we  were  at 
“AzulAgua”  (blue  water).  Wherein  the 
water  is  worthy  of  the  name  I  cannot  tell — 
we  could  drink  it.  This  was  a  stage  station, 
and  we  were  very  glad  to  avail  ourselves  of 
the  kind  offer  of  the  man  who  lived  there 
to  use  his  stove  for  baking  and  cooking. 
We  had  broken  the  side  out  of  our  “  Dutch 
oven.”  Wife  made  up  enough  of  bread  to 
last  us  to  Wingate  and  Barney  and  Mary  i 
took  it  over  and  baked.  Here  we  exchanged  j 
ham  for  venison,  one  pound  of  ham  for  two 
of  dried  venison.  Both  parties  were  well 
pleased  with  the  exchange.  We  were  tired 
of  ham  and  the  man  of  venison.  Here  an 
officer,  the  Quartermaster  at  Wingate,  with 
his  wife,  with  all  the  pomp  and  self-esteem 
of  a  military  man,  drove  by  in  his  comforta¬ 
ble  ambulance.  Thursday  night  we  drove 
till  quite  late,  as  we  could  not  earlier  find 
any  grass  for  the  horses. 

The  sage  was  small  and  green  and  we 
could  not  have  much  fire,  not  enough  to 
keep  the  children  warm  till  we  could  cook 
supper.  The  next  morning  the  horses  had 
wandered  off  and  we  did  not  get  started  till 
eleven  o’clock.  While  Riley  and  Barney 
hunted  the  horses,  we  improved  the  time  by  I 
taking  a  good  wash  and  changing  our  un-  j 
derclothing.  Rather  a  cool,  open  dressing 
room.  We  had  ourselves  quite  presentable 
when  our  friend  the  officer  rolled  by.  That 
evening  we  stopped  at  Crane’s  well  for  sup-  t 
per,  twelve  miles  east  of  Fort  Wingate. 
Here  Mr.  Crane  has  a  well ;  he  pumps  the 
water  by  a  wind  mill.  It  supplies  water  for 
his  herd  of  about  six  hundred  head  of  cattle. 
Mrs.  Crane  is  a  good  Presbyterian  woman ;  a 
member  of  the  Presbyterian  church  of  Santa 
(  Fe,  about  two  hundred  miles  away.  We 
drove  on  a  little  distance  and  camped.  Sat¬ 
urday  by  ten  o’clock  we  were  at  Wingate. 
We  stopped  here  to  get  some  things.  I 
bought  some  poor  bread  at  a  high  rate — 

I  enough  to  do  us  to  the  end  of  the  journey, 


some  sugar  at  twenty  cents  per  pound  and 
rice  twelve  cents  per  pound.  Riley  tried  in 
vain  to  get  some  corn  for  his  horses.  The 
soldiers  were  off  after  the  Indians,  and  they 
had  sent  off  all  available  feed.  Fort  Win¬ 
gate,  like  all  government  posts,  abounds  in 
drunken,  vicious  men.  I  think  such  places 
counteract  about  all  the  good  done  by  mis¬ 
sionaries  among  the  Indians.  That  night 
we  reached  another  wind  mill  well.  Here  we 
got  a  small  amount,  fifty  pounds,  of  corn. 
The  next  day,  Sabbath,  we  felt  it  to  be  a 
necessity  to  travel ;  our  horses  were  nearly 
worn  out  and  our  supply  of  feed  gone  (save 
the  fifty  pounds  bought  there,  not  enough 
to  feed  our  horses  through)  and  the  grass 
hardly  sufficient  for  fodder.  This  has 
been  the  driest  season  known  here  for 
many  years.  The  horses  here  at  the  agency 
have  to  do  for  fodder  on  the  grass  of  ’78, 
which  the  Indians  dig  up  by  the  roots  with 
a  hoe  and  carry  in  in  blankets.  The  grass 
did  not  grow  this  season,  and  unless  the 
Winter  is  mild  much  stock  must  perish. 
Sabbath  night  we  camped  within  about 
twelve  miles  of  Defiance. 

About  ten  A.  M.  Monday  we  reached  our 
journey’s  end,  the  nineteenth  day  after  leav¬ 
ing  Los  Vegas.  To  say  we  were  glad  would 
be  to  express  it  in  very  mild  Anglo-Saxon. 
I  at  once  inquired  for  Galen  Eastman,  the 
government  agent.  I  soon  found  him  and 
was  most  cordially  received,  together  with 
my  family,  to  his  room  and  his  table  till  our 
rooms  could  be  put  in  order  for  occupancy. 
As  they  had  been  used  by  Indians  they 
needed  to  be  whitewashed  and  thoroughly 
cleaned,  also  the  roof  needed  a  coat  of  dirt 
and  the  holes  must  be  stopped  with  mud. 
As  soon  as  I  could  I  unloaded  our  boxes  at 
our  door  and  rolled  all  but  one  in  with 
Barney’s  assistance.  This  one  was  too  large 
and  had  to  be  opened  and  unpacked  outside. 
We  had  not  finished  carrying  the  things  in 
when  the  rain  which  had  been  threatening 
for  several  days  came  on.  It  rained  hard  all 
Monday  afternoon  and  night  and  all  day 
Tuesday.  By  that  time  the  water  was 
standing  in  puddles  all  round  over  the  plaza 
or  public  square  of  two  acres,  around  which 
the  agency  buildings  stand.  On  Thursday 
the  rain  being  over  Riley  started  back  to 
Vegas,  loaded  with  Navajos  wool  from  the 
post  trader.  Barney  went  along  and  we  saw 
them  no  more. 

In  my  next  I  shall  tell  you  of  the  annual 
issue  of  goods  to  the  Indians,  &c. 
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It  happened  that  we  arrived  at  this  place 
just  the  day  before  the  one  for  the  annual 
issue  of  goods  to  the  Indians.  As  Tuesday, 
the  14th,  was  a  wet  day  the  issue  of  goods 
was  put  off  till  Wednesday  and  completed 
on  Thursday.  Goods  were  issued  to  about 
eleven  thousand  Indians,  about  eight  thou¬ 
sand  being  present ;  the  other  three  thou¬ 
sand  being  represented  by  friends.  The 
remaining  thousand  do  hot  come  for  their 
goods.  Some  of  those  present  came  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  two  hundred  miles.  They  have  no 
wagons.  They  came  and  carried  awTay  $60,- 
000  worth  of  goods,-  weighing  many  tons, 
on  their  ponies.  This  tribe  has  enough  of 
ponies,  it  is  estimated,  to  twice  mount  every 
man,  woman  and  child.  In  their  treatment 
of  their  women  the  Navajos  are  far  more 
considerate  and  kind  than  the  Utes,  and 
many  other  of  the  Indian  tribes.  You  may  ( 
frequently  see  a  Navajo  put  his  pack  on 
the  pony’s  back,  lift  his  squaw  on  the  pony’s 
back,  and  start  off  on  foot  himself.  When 
I  was  among  the  Sioux  the  custom  was  for 
the  Indian  to  mount  the  pony,  leaving  the 
squaw  to  walk  and  carry  the  load. 

The  plan  of  issuing  the  goods  to  the 
Indians  is  as  follows  :  The  Indians  are  made 
to  pass  into  a  corral.  As  they  pass  in 
each  individual  receives  a  ticket.  The  men’s 
tickets  are  red,  the  women’s  dark  blue,  and 
the  children’s  light  blue.  The  distribution 
of  the  tickets  consumed  one  day.  The  next 
morning  the  Indians  formed  into  a  line. 
They  passed  single  file  in  front  of  the  ware- 
nouse,  where  the  goods  were  stored  and  had 
been  previously  prepared  for  distribution. 
An  adobe  wall  six  feet  high  stands  in  front 
of  the  warehouse,  leaving  just  room  for  one 
file  of  persons  to  pass  along.  In  the  front 
of  the  warehouse  are  four  windows  and  one 
door.  At  each  of  these  a  distributor  was 
placed.  When  an  Indian  came  to  the  first 
window  he  gave  in  his  ticket,  and  then  at 
each  successive  opening  received  some  arti¬ 
cle.  The  men  received  five  yards  of  jeans, 
a  piece  of  leather  and  twelve  yards  of  mus- 
I  lin,  &c.  The  women  twelve  yards  of  calico, 
some  yarn,  indigo  (they  use  it  in  coloring), 
a  brass  kettle,  some  thread,  needles,  &c. 

I  Each  child  received  some  article.  After  the 
;  distribution  they  all  scattered  off,  seeming 
!  to  be  well  satisfied.  This  is  the  first  issue 


without  soldiers,  and  the  military  was  quite  Jj  I 
anxious  and  had  intended  to  come  up  fiom 
Wingate.  But  they  were  called  away  to 
fight  the  Apaches.  It  was  a  source  of  I 
chagrin  to  the  officers  who  are  so  anxious  to 
have  the  Indians  turned  over  to  the  War 
Department.  It  is  not  their  wish  that  our 
agents  should  be  able  to  control  a  tribe  of 
fifteen  thousand  Indians  without  the  aid  of 
soldiers,  and  they  avowed  it  could  not  be 
done.  Notwithstanding  it  was  done,  much 
to  the  credit  of  the  agent  and  the  Indians. 

During  the  days  and  nights  of  the  issue 
the  surrounding  hills  were  covered  with 
camp-fires  and  flocks  of  sheep  and  goats. 
Many  of  them  brought  their  herds  along. 
Like  the  patriarchs  of  old,  when  they  travel 
they  take  all  their  stuff  with  them. 

Fort  Defiance  was  occupied  as  a  govern¬ 
ment  post  as  early  as  1855.  The  buildings 
here,  of  adobe,  look  quite  old  and  gloomy. 
One  of  our  rooms  and  perhaps  one  in  an¬ 
other  building  are  the  only  rooms  about  the 
agency  that  have  floors.  The  buildings  are  | 
built  around  an  open  square,  called  the  / 
Plaza.  This  open  space  contains  several 
acres,  and  makes  nice  play  ground  for  chil-  | 
dren.  On  the  north  side  of  the  square  stand 
the  agency  buildings,  consisting  of  several 
sleeping  rooms,  a  dispensary,  tool  house, 
school  room — also  used  as  a  church,  and  the 
storage  rooms  for  the  Moquis  Indian  goods. 
On  the  west  side  is  an  adobe  wall,  perhaps 
eight  feet  high.  On  the  south  side  stands  a 
building  occupied  by  the  post  trader.  His 
business  requires  considerable  room,  as  he 
sometimes  has  as  much  as  one  hundred  and  I 
twenty-five  thousand  pounds  of  wool  on  ji 
hands,  and  a  large  amount  of  sheep  and 
goat  skins.  On  this  side  is  also  a  govern¬ 
ment  storage  room.  On  the  east  side  as 
you  come  in  from  the  south  the  first  build¬ 
ing  is  occupied  by  the  interpreter  and 
butcher.  The  next  room  is  the  place  where 
the  beef  is  stored,  and  from  there  it  is 
issued  to  the  Indians.  The  next  building  is 
the  one  which  we  occupy,  and  the  next  and 
last  on  this  side  is  the  government  ware- 
room.  This  building  is  to  be  used  for  a 
government  store,  from  which  supplies  of 
corn,  wheat  flour,  &c.,  will  be  issued.  One 
pound  of  corn  and  three  pounds  of  beef 
being  counted  a  daily  ration.  Up  to  this  . 
time  the  amount  of  beef  issued  has  been 
small,  about  one  per  week.  As  long  as  their 
sheep  are  fat  enough  to  kill,  the  Indians 
prefer  to  use  them.  The  pasturage  is  so  j 
short,  on  account  of  the  unusually  dry  sea- 


son,  that  it  will  be  very  hard  for  the  Indians 
to  get  their  sheep  through  the  Winter. 

Perhaps  you  would  like  to  know  some¬ 
thing  of  our  house  and  how  we  live.  The  1 
house  is  of  adobe  brick,  is  one  story  and  is  • 
covered  with  brush  and  mud.  The  door  is  j 
as  you  enter  in  the  left  hand  of  the  front  i 
next  the  corner.  There  is  one  small  window  1 
in  the  front  and  one  at  the  south  side  of  the 
room.  This  window  is  some  larger  than  the 
other.  The  room  is  a  very  good  size,  but 
by  the  time  we  got  all  our  things  in  it  is 
pretty  full.  After  coming  in  at  the  door 
and  turning  to  the  right  the  first  thing  you 
come  to  is  our  book-case,  which  was  manu-  j 
factured  by  the  firm  of  Donaldson  &  Co., 
Fort  Defiance.  It  is  composed  of  two  store  | 
boxes  and  an  old  table.  The  table  is  covered 
to  hide  its  deformities  and  the  boxes  are 
placed  one  on  top  of  the  other  on  the  back 
of  it.  The  boxes  have  shelves  in  them,  and 
when  curtained  they  answer  the  purpose. 
The  next  thing  is  the  sewing-machine,  which 
the  Indians  call  “Pesh  Naskat,”  or  the  iron 
that  sews  it  ;  it  is  a  continual  wonder  to 
them.  In  the  corner  stands  our  bed,  also 
of  Fort  Defiance  manufacture.  At  the  back 
corner  of  the  south  end  of  the  room  is  a 
fire-place,  which  we  shut  up.  Between  this  , 
fire-place  and  the  back  door  stands  our  crib. 
Shall  I  tell  you  what  it  is  like  ?  ’Tis  a  mar¬ 
vel  of  elegance.  It  is  made  of  two  store 
boxes  which  are  packed  full  of  things  not  in 
use.  There  are  boards  put  around  the  sides 
and  ends  to  keep  the  little  ones  from  rolling 
off.  A  curtain  covers  it  all,  and  the  little 
girls  sleep  as  sweetly  as  they  coiild  any¬ 
where.  At  the  other  side  of  the  door  is  a 
table  that  we  have  never  been  able  to  make  \ 
stand  level ;  whether  ’tis  the  fault  of  the  table 
or  the  floor  I  cannot  say,  perhaps  a  little  of  \ 
both.  Next  in  the  corner  stands  our  cup-  1 
board,  bureau,  &c.  This  is  three  large  store  ( 
boxes,  one  on  the  top  of  another — each 
box  has  a  shelf  in  it.  This  is  also  curtained  ;  ?j. 
curtains  are  very  much  the  fashion  in  this  1 
country,  and  are  made  to  cover  a  multitude  4 
of  things.  Between  this  cupboard  and  the  - 
front  door  is  another  huge  fire-place  ;  this 
we  have  also  shut  up,  and  our  cooking-stove  • 
stands  in  front  of  the  place.  We  have  two 
old  chairs  and  a  bench  to  sit  on,  but  I  hope  | 
that  by  the  time  our  friends  come  to  see 
us  we  will  have  more  chairs.  We  have 
some  pictures  and  mottoes,  &c.  We  have 
not  got  any  carpet  down  yet,  as  an  In¬ 
dian  stole  our  tacks  and  we  could  not  get 
any  more  here.  They  also  stole  our  coffee-  1 


pot  through  a  broken  window.  But  that  ! 
was  not  as  bad  as  they  did  for  Dr.  Palmer 
at  Zuna.  They  stole  his  coffeepot,  coffee 
and  all  off  the  stove  while  they  were  at 
morning  prayers.  I  would  advise  any  one 
that  expected  to  come  to  this  country  to  lay 
in  a  supply  of  coffeepots.  We  have  two 
little  rooms  at  the  back,  one  about  seven  by 
eight,  without  either  floor  or  window  ;  this 
we  use  for  a  wood  room.  The  other  one  is 
about  seven  by  twelve,  no  floor ;  but  this 
one  has  a  half  a  window.  This  room  we 
use  for  a  storeroom,  trunk  room,  &c.  We 
have  to  keep  everything  inside,  and  keep  a 
constant  watch  on  our  frequent  visitors  lest  j 
they  help  themselves. 


PROM  FORT  DEFIANCE,  ARIZONA. 

BY  REV.  A.  H.  DONALDSON. 

No.  8. 

A  school  was  started  here  this  Summer 
but  it  was  only  kept  up  for  about  two  ; 
months.  During  this  time  a  small  number 
of  Indians  and  half-breeds  learned  to  read 
and  made  commendable  progress  in  writing. 
They  all  learn  to  write  with  great  ease. 
They  are  all  more  or  less  used  to  carving  on 
their  bracelets  and  other  silver  ornaments. 
This  aids  them  in  learning  to  use  the 
pen.  As  the  school-teacher’s  help  was 
needed  by  the  agent  the  school  was  dis¬ 
banded,  and  will  not  probably  be  started  up 
before  Spring.  Then  we  hope  to  have  a 
boarding  school.  This  will  be  much  more 
satisfactory,  as  it  is  impossible  to  secure 
regular  attendance  in  any  other  way,  on 
account  of  the  nomadic  habits  of  the  tribe. 

We  have  of  whites,  at  the  Agency  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  my  own  family,  Mr.  Eastman  the 
agent,  Mr.  Whiting  the  clerk,  Mr.  Hunt 
the  farmer,  Mr.  Angel  the  teacher,  Mr. 
Leonard  the  post  trader  and  his  clerk, 
named  Hubble,  and  a  hanger-on  named 
Lawrence.  Just  off  the  reservation,  within 
half  a  mile  of  us,  lives  a  man  named  Day¬ 
man,  who  lives  with  an  Indian  squaw.  A 
little  farther  off  is  the  home  of  Iveems,  a 
rather  desperate  fellow.  Of  these  persons 
named  only  the  agent  and  the  teacher  are 
Christians  ;  the  rest  are  ungodly  men  and 
have  an  immense  influence  over  the  Indians 
for  evil,  and  are  a  great  hindrance  to  our 
work. 

I  have  been  trying  to  supply  the  want  of 
a  teacher  by  teaching  some  Indians  every 
day,  aiming  to  keep  the  ones  who  learned 
something  in  school  from  forgetting  what 


they  learned  while  in  school.  I  usually 
I  spend  two  hours  or  more  every  forenoon 
with  the  interpreter,  a  half-breed.  He  can 
read  and  knows  a  little  of  arithmetic.  My 
aim  shall  be  to  instruct  him  in  Biblical 
truth,  so  that  he  may  more  intelligently 
interpret  for  me  on  Sabbath.  The  Navajoe 
language  is  so  limited  in  its  vocabulary  that 
it  is  difficult  to  convey  through  it  religious 
ideas.  I  am  also  trying  with  the  aid  of  Mr. 
Angel  to  collect  the  words  of  the  Navajoe 
language.  We  have  now  gathered  over  one 
hundred  words.  These  things,  together  with 
my  correspondence,  consume  all  my  time. 
My  wife  has  done  considerable  in  the  way  of 
making  more  comfortable  clothes,  for  both 
the  men  and  women.  Their  method  of  dress 
is  as  follows  :  The  men  wear  a  short  shirt  of 
calico  or  muslin,  made  low  at  the  neck  and 
and  without  any  buttons  either  at  the  neck 
or  sleeves  ;  a  short,  wide  pair  of  pants  made 
of  the  same  material  serves  to  cover  the 
limbs.  Moccasins  and  a  blanket  completes 
the  dress.  Many,  however,  both  of  th^  men 
and  women,  are  putting  on  government 
shoes  this  Winter.  The  women  wear  a  shirt 
similar  to  that  of  the  men,  and  short  skirts, 
sometimes  of  calico  and  sometimes  of  heavier 
material.  When  it  is  cold  they  wrap  their 
legs  to  the  knees  with  strips  of  buckskin. 
Sometimes  they  wear  moccasins  or  shoes, 
but  very  often  they  go  in  their  bare  feet 
when  it  is  so  cold  I  wonder  they  do  not 
freeze.  A  blanket  completes  the  dress. 

Their  houses,  “ Hogans,”  are  made  by 
setting  up  poles,  drawn  together  at  the  top. 
These  are  covered  first  with  long  weeds, 
then  with  dirt.  A  blanket  usually  serves 
for  a  door.  The  smoke  escapes  at  a  hole 
left  for  the  purpose  in  the  top.  I  have 
noticed  of  late  a  few  are  putting  small  doors 
on.  They  always  come  to  me  to  borrow  a 
saw,  as  it  is  the  only  cross  cut  saw  about 
the  Agency.  There  are  several  rip  saws 
here,  but  for  the  agency  carpenter  work  I 
furnish  the  saw.  However,  we  hope  soon  to 
be  better  off  as  we  are  to  have  a  carpenter 
and  blacksmith. 

Of  course  it  is  out  of  the  question  for  the 
Indians  to  keep  themselves  even  moderately 
clean  in  such  homes — if  it  is  worthy  to  be 
called  home.  Dirt  and  vermin  abound. 
They  believe  that  the  devil,  “Cheendi,” 
causes  death.  Whenever  a  death  takes  place 
in  a  hogan  its  inmates  at  once  desert  it, 
pushing  their  way  out  through  the  back. 
The  deserted  hogan  becomes  the  grave  of 
one  dying.  And  no  Indian  can  be  persuaded 


a 


to  use  or  touch  any  of  the  material  of  the 
devil  possessed  hogan.  Until  this  and  other 
superstitions  are  driven  away  by  the  light  | 
of  divine  truth  it  cannot  be  expected  that 
they  will  live  in  much  better  houses.  An¬ 
other  reason  for  their  not  building  better 
houses  is  that  they  are  a  pastoral  people. 
They  must  necessarily  move  from  place  to 
place  to  find  pasturage  for  their  ever  increas¬ 
ing  flocks.  Their  worship  consists  mostly 
in  the  exorcising  evil  spirits.  They  argue 
the  good  spirits  will  not  hurt  us  ;  we  must 
propitiate  the  bad  ones,  then  we  will  be 
safe.  Their  medicine  men  have  a  great,  but 
I  trust  decreasing,  influence  over  them. 
You  w:U  partially  understand  the  difficulty 
of  teaching  them  when  you  remember  these 
superstitious  ideas  which  they  have  been 
taught  from  childhood.  And  also  remember 
that  they  will  learn  to  read  yet  know  noth¬ 
ing  o?  the  meaning  of  what  they  read.  It 
must  be  explained  word  by  word  over  and 
over  before  it  conveys  any  idea  to  their 
mind.  Their  language  is  counted  one  of 
I  the  most  difficult  of  Indian  languages.  It 
has  many  consonants  coming  together  which 
renders  it  hard  to  pronounce.  Next  Sum¬ 
mer  the  government  will  put  up  some  build¬ 
ings  for  a  boarding  school.  When  this  is 
once  in  operation  it  will  greatly  facilitate 
my  work. 

The  Navajoes  are  an  industrious  and 
money-loving  tribe  of  Indians.  The  women 
spend  their  time  largely  in  preparing  the 
wool  and  weaving  it  into  blankets.  They 
card  it  by  hand  cards,  and  spin  on  a  round 
stick  with  a  bulge  near  one  end  to  keep  up 
the  rotary  motion.  The  loom  is  simplicity 
itself.  Two  sticks  the  width  of  the  blanket 
they  wish  to  make.  One  of  these  sticks  is  fast¬ 
ened  to  the  ground  and  the  other  as  high 
;  above  it  as  they  wish  the  length  of  the  blan¬ 
ket  to  be.  The  chain  is  then  stretched  be¬ 
tween  these  two  sticks.  The  shuttle  is  either 
their  fingers  or  a  round  stick  with  the  yarn 
for  the  filling  wrapped  on  it.  The  chain  is 
opened  to  let  in  the  filling  by  a  flat  stick 
slipped  in  with  the  alternate  threads  on  each 
side.  With  this  simple  apparatus  they  do 
some  fancy  work,  weaving  in  different  colors 
to  make  whatever  pattern  they  may  choose. 
They  make  their  fancy  blankets  with  yarn 
which  they  buy  or  receive  at  the  govern- 
I  ment  issue.  These  blankets  sell  all  the  way 
from  one  to  one  hundred  dollars,  according 
to  size  and  beauty.  The  interpreter’s  wife 
is  now  weaving  one  on  which  she  will  proba¬ 


bly  spend  a  month,  and  the  blanket  will  I  j 
think  be  worth  fifty  dollars. 

The  Navajoes  are  fond  of  decorating  their 
bridles  with  silver.  They  take  the  silver 
coin  and  beat  it  out  into  the  desired  shape, 
plating  all  the  straps  of  the  headstall  of 
the  bridle.  It  is  quite  common  to  see  bridles 
with  from  thirty  to  fifty  dollars  worth  of 
silver  on.  The  women  wear  bracelets  all 
the  way  from  one  to  thirty-six.  These  are 
made  of  copper,  brass  or  silver,  according  to 
the  pecuniary  ability  of  the  wearer. 

I  am  sorry  to  say  that  these  Indians  are 
fond  of  card-playing,  and  spend  a  great  deal 
of  time  gambling.  The  girls  are  considered 
the  most  valuable  property.  Their  parents 
sell  them  to  their  future  husbands  when 
they  are  from  ten  to  fourteen  years  of  age. 
The  price  they  command  depends  on  the 
family  to  which .  they  belong,  their  beauty, 
&c.  A  girl  who  is  of  good  family  and  is 
(i  Munch  Lazuna  ” — very  beautiful — will 
bring  a  good  many  ponies  and  sheep.  Hence 
it  happens  that  the  old  people  usually  have 
all  the  ponies  and  sheep,  the  young  men 
haying  to  impoverish  themselves  to  get  a 
wife.  This  practice,  together  with  their 
polygamy  and  peonage,  has  a  very  demoral¬ 
izing  effect.  The  girls,  while  mere  girls, 
become  mothers.  A  system  of  slavery  sim¬ 
ilar  to  that  of  the  South  before  the  war 
exists.  Children  who  are  orphans  are  sold 
by  the  chiefs.  The  owner  holds  them  as  his 
slaves.  The  children  of  the  slave  are  the 
property  of  the  Master.  These  things  I 
have  written  to  you,  my  friends,  so  that 
knowing  the  difficulties  of  our  work  we 
might  have  your  sympathies  and  your 
prayers  for  the  blessing  of  God  upon  our 
efforts  in  behalf  of  these  perishing  souls. 


THE  FAMILY  OF  THE  ZUNI  CHIEF. 

“  My  Adventures  in  Zuiii  ”  is  the  title  of  Frank  H. 
Cushing’s  series  of  articles  on  that  strange  nation,  the 
first  of  which,  strikingly  illustrated,  is  a  leading  feat¬ 
ure  of  the  December  Century,  and  contains  the  fol¬ 
lowing  description  of  the  Zuni  chiefs  family  : 

The  family  consisted  of  the  governor’s  ugly 
wife,  a  short-statured,  large-mouthed,  slant¬ 
eyed,  bushy-haired  hypochondriac,  yet  the 
soul  of  obedience  to  her  husband,  and  ulti¬ 
mately  of  kindness  to  me,  for  she  conceived 
a  violent  fancy  for  me,  because  I  petted  her 
noisy,  dirty,  and  adored  little  niece.  Not  so 
was  her  old  aunt,  a  fine-looking,  straight 
little  old  woman  of  sixty  winters,  which  had 
bleached  her  abundant  hair  as  white  as  snow. 
She  would  stand  half  an  hour  at  a  time 
before  me  in  the  middle  of  the  flooj,  hold¬ 
ing  the  little  girl  in  a  blanket  on  her  back, 
and  varying  her  snatches  of  lullaby  with 
sighs,  meanwhile  regarding  me  with  large 
eyes  and  half-moon  shaped  mouth,  as  though 
*  I  were  a  wizard,  or  a  persistent  nightmare. 
The  governor  did  not  love  her.  He  called 
her  “  Old  Ten,”  which,  as  he  explained  after 
I  began  to  pick  up  Zuni  and  his  regards, 
referred  to  the  number  of  men  she  had  jilted, 
and  which  appellation,  when  judiciously  em¬ 
ployed,  usually  brought  hot  tears  from  the 
old  lady’s  eyes,  or  unloosed  a  tongue  that 
the  governor  avowed  “  knew  how  to  talk 
smarting  words.” 

Then  there  was  the  governor’s  brother-in- 
law,  a  short,  rather  thick  and  greasy  man, 
excessively  conceited,  ignorant,  narrow,  and, 
moreover,  so  ceaselessly  talkative,  that  he 
merited  the  name  the  inventive  and  sarcas¬ 
tic  chief  had  given  him,  “  Who-talks-himself- 
dry.”  I  have  known  him,  while  dressing  in 
the  morning  (usually  a  short  process  with 
the  Zuni),  to  forget,  in  the  ardor  of  some 
new  scandal,  the  most  important  articles  of 
apparel,  and  issue  forth  from  his  couch  of 
skins  and  robes,  very  like  a  half-picked 
chicken,  still  talking,  and  blissfully  unaware 
of  his  dutifully  uncriticised  condition. 

If  the  governor  loved  not  “Old  Ten,”  he 
despised  her  favorite  nephew.  This  fellow’s 
wife,  however,  was  good-looking,  dignified, 
quiet,  modest,  and  altogether  one  of  the  most 
even-tempered  women,  red  or  white,  it  has 
been  my  lot  to  know.  She  was  always  busy 
with  her  children,  or  with  the  meal-grinding 
and  cookery,  occasionally  varying  these  duties 
with  belt-making  or  weaving.  The  little  niece 
and  her  older  brother  were  the  only  children. 
The  former  was  a  little  child,  rather  too  small 
for  her  age,  bright-eyed,  slant-headed  like  the 

_ 


father,  and  at  once  pursy  and  dirty  with  abun¬ 
dant  food.  Though  she  could  not  sp&k 
plainly,  she  even  thus  early  gave  promis^of 
her  father’s  character,  in  her  ability  to  make 
much  noise.  She  was  the  small  u  head  of  the 
household.”  All  matters,  however  important, 
had  to  be  calculated  with  reference  to  her. 
If  she  slept,  the  household  duties  had  to  be 
performed  on  tiptoe,  or  suspended.  If  she 
woke  and  howled,  the  mother  or  aunt  would 
have  to  hold  her,  while  “  Old  Ten  ”  procured 
something  bright-colored  and  waved  it  fran¬ 
tically  before  her.  If  she  spoke,  the  whole 
family  must  be  silent  as  the  tomb,  or  else 
bear  the  indignation  of  three  women  and  one 
I  man-  The  governor  despised  the  'father  too 
much  to  join  in  this  family  worship. 

A  Buckeye  Mad<3  Governor  of 
Indians. 


IrreligioiT  His  Only  Rec¬ 
ommendation. 


Ssjire'ne  Court— Aitornejs  Admit'ed— The  kdian  Trouble?. 


[Correspondence  of  Tlie  Tribune.  1 
Santa  Fe, Now  Mexico,  January  15.— Things 
strange,  passing  strange,  are  occurring  daily 
in  this  upward  and  onward  Territory.  The 
last  sudden  transformation  from  the  old 
grooves  is  the  election  of  B.  G.  Marmon,  of 
Kenton,  Ohio,  as  Governor  of  the  Pueblo  In¬ 
dians  at  Lagisna,  one  hundred  and  seventy 
miles  north  of  Santa  Fe.  It  came  about  in 
this  way.  This  large  body  of  sober  and  in¬ 
dustrious  Indiana  are  about  equally  divided  in 
their  religious  views;  about  one-half  are  Pro¬ 
testants.  while  the  other  half  entertain  Catho¬ 
lic  views  sufficient  to  govern  them  in  church 
and  State  matters.  In  years  agone 
when  they  have  elected  one  of  their 
number  clothed  with  Catholic,  Jesuite  or  Pen¬ 
itents  views,  Le  and  his  staff  have  borne  down 
on  the  Protestants  in  more  ways  than  one.  On 
the  other  hand  if  a  Protestant  was  selected 
for  this  office,  retalliation  followed,  and  for 
twenty  years  there  has  been  more  or  less  quar¬ 
reling  among  them  on  various  subjects  that 
naturally  come  up  from  time  to  time. 

Some  of  the  elder  and  wiser  Indians  became 
tired  of  this  manner  of  doing  things  and  put 
their  hpads  together  to  bring  order  out  of 
chaos  and  it  struck  them  that  a  white  man 
with  “nary  a  religion”  would  be  the  thing- 
just  suited  to  them,  and  they  began  to  look 
about  for  a  candidate,  and  our  Buckeye  friend 
was  interviewed,  his  conset  obtained,  and  he 
was  elected  and  qualified.  This  is  a  new  fea¬ 
ture  in  the  Indian  policy  and  it  is  respectfully 
submitted  to  the  interior  Department  for  fu¬ 
ture  consideration.  / 


Mi 


Rev.  T.  F.  Ealy  is  trying  to  secure 
a  chapel  at  Lincoln,  New  Mexico.  This 
is  one  of  those  border  sections  where 
great  lawlesness  prevails.  His  first 
service  on  reaching  his  field  was  the  fu¬ 
neral  of  a  man  shot  in  cold  blood.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  past  few  months  fifteen  or  more 
of  the  citizens  have  been  shot.  And 
the  minister  himself  narrowly  escaped. 

If  these  murders  had  been  committed 
by  the  Indians,  there  would  hav$  been 
great  excitement,  and  troops  ordered  j 
in  from  all  sections.  But  as  it  was  only 
white  men  shooting  one  anothor,  very 
little  attention  has  been  paid  to  it.  And 
yet  it  is  a  growing  and  influential  com¬ 
munity,  in  a  fertile  section  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  greatly  needs  the  influence 
that  comes  from  a  church  building  and 
a  preached  gospel.  Special  funds  are 
needed.  Any  one  disposed  to  assist  can 
send  a  check  payable  to  the  order  of 
Rev.  T.  F.  Ealy,  Lincoln,  Lincoln  Co., 
New  Mexico,  or  can  send  it  to  Board 
of  Church  Erection,  as  special  for  Lin-  j 
coin,  New  Mexico.  /  J 

P RE-HISTORIC  R  UINS. 

THE  CAVE  DWELLERS  ON  THE  CLIEES 

OE  THE  MANCOS  CANYON. 


Back  of  the  lost  Aztec  cities  there 
are  in  this  region  of  country  not  merely 
traces  but  very  well  preserved  ruins  of 
the  dwellings  of  a  people  who  lived  so 
long  ago  that  not  history  or  tradition,, 
or  even  legend,  has  kept  even  *so  much 
as  the  shadow  of  their  memory.  They 
were  and  are  not,  is  all  we  know.  Prof. 
Tuckner,  of  Hayden’s  U.  S.  Survey,  has 
made  quite  a  study  of  their  remains, 
and  has  given  some  interesting  details 
concerning  their  discovery. 

At  first  the  existence  of  these  cave 
dwellings  was  unknown  to  the  party, 
but  one  of  them,  sharper-eyed  than  the 
others,  suddenly  descried  way  up,  near 
the  top  of  the  bluff,  fully  a  thousand 
feet  *  from  their  base,  perfect  little 
houses,  sandwiched  in  among  the  crev¬ 
ices  of  the  horizontal  strata  of  the  rock 
of  which  the  bluffs  were  composed.  At 
the  peril  of  his  life  one  of  the  party 


scaled  the  precipice,  and  letting  him¬ 
self  down  into  one  of  the  houses,  found 
the  masonry  as  firm  and  solid  as  when 
first  constructed,  and  so  smooth  and 
even  that  the  casual  observer  from  the 
canon  below  would  not  notice  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  it  and  the  rock  itself 
once  in  fifty  times  passing.  The  Cliff 
House,  in  the  Mancos,  was  one  of  the 
wonders  of  their  discoveries,  it  being 
first  seen  one  evening  just  as  the  sun 
was  sinking  behind  the  western  walls  of 
the  canon.  Perched  in  its  little  nook, 
like  a  swallow’s  nest,  the  Cliff  House 
was  found  to  be  two  stories  in  height,  i 
and  evidently  an  edifice  of  considerable  i 
distinction,  as  its  upper  windows  com¬ 
mand  an  extended  view  down  the  canon, 
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and  its  position  generally  that  of  pre¬ 
eminence  over  the  entire  section  there¬ 
abouts.  The  interior  was  found  to  be 
arranged  far  more  elaborately  than  in 
any  other  building  yet  explored,  the 
windows  incased  in  wood,  neatly  fash¬ 
ioned,  the  sill  and  lintels  still  showing 
evidences  of  having  been  stained  in  im¬ 
itation  of  dark  woods,  and  most  of  it 
in  a  remarkably  fair  state  of  preserva¬ 
tion.  Some  distance  from  this  building, 
and  upon  other  ledges,  the  ruins  of 
quite  a  number  of  smaller  buildings 
were  found,  and  all  of  them  ranging 
from  seven  hundred  to  a  thousand  feet 
from  the  bottom  of  the  canon  below. 

Many  readers  will  recall  the  models 
of  these  cliff  houses  which  were  on 
view  at  the  Centennial  Exhibition  in 
the  government  department,  and  which 
were  always  the  center  of  a  fascinated 
throng  of  the  most  intelligent  and  cul¬ 
tivated  visitors. 


The  new  mission  building,  at  Zuni 
Pueblo,  is  so  far  advanced  that  two  rooms 
were  occupied  on  Monday,  December  16 
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Mrs  Ealy  writes,  from  Zuni :  “I  have 
been  trying  to  teach  some  of  the  girls  how 
to  sew,  but  find  that  I  need  more  needles, 
thimbles,  thread,  patches,  etc.  Can  you 
not  find  some  missionary  society  who  will 
be  willing  to  send  me  some?  If  any  so¬ 
ciety  would  furnish  me  with  a  sewing  ma¬ 
chine  and  the  material,  I  could  make  up 
clothes  for  the  needy,  naked  school-chil¬ 
dren.”  Address  Mrs.  T.  H.  Ealy,  care  of 
Messrs.  Bennett  &  Peters,  Canon  Quirino, 
Fort  Wingate,  New  Mexico. 


Ceramics —Great  interest  has  been 
taken  of  late  years  in  collections  of  pot¬ 
tery.  The  ancient  Pueblos  have  long  been 
famous  for  their  manufacture  of  pottery 
in  many  curious  and  quaint  forms.  There 
are  probably  not  over  one  or  two  good 
collections  of  this  pottery  in  the  United 
i  States.  An  opportunity  is  now  offered 
for  the  first  time  of  securing  specimens 
of  this  work.  For  each  $50  contributed 
for  the  erection  of  mission  chapels  among 
the  Pueblos  and  Navajos  a  piece  of  this 
pottery  will  be  sent.  The  pottery  will  be 
securely  packed  in  a  box,  and  sent  by  ex¬ 
press  from  Denver,  Col.,  the  express  charges 
to  be  paid  by  the  person  receiving  the 
package.  Address  J.  M.  Reigart,  Esq., 
Denver,  Col. 


LA  G  UNA ,  P  UEB  L  O—PRESB  YTE- 

RIAN  CHURCH  ORGANIZED. 

The  Aztec  Pueblo  of  Laguna  is  tlie 
well-known  Home  Mission  station  of 
Rev.  John  Menaul.  At  that  Pueblo, 
through  the  influence  and  teaching  of 
their  faithful  missionary,  the  people 
have  largely  given  up  their  heathen 
dances,  and  a  few  give  good  evidence  of 
having  become  Christians.  These  few, 
on  Sabbath,  Sept.  15,  were  duly  organ¬ 
ized  into  a  Presbyterian  Church,  by 
Sheldon  Jackson,  Dr  John  Menaul  and 
Elder  Perea.  As  these  former  sun- 
worshipers  received  the  solemn  rite  of 
baptism  and  sat  down  for  the  first  time 
at  the  Lord’s  table,  it  was  a  scene  that 
caused  joy  in  heaven  and  on  earth. 
There  is  so  much  interest  in  this  Pueblo 
that  the  little  church  is  too  small  for 
those  who  crowd  it  on  Sabbath.  When 
no  more  can  find  standing-room  on  the 
inside  they  are  frequently  seen  crowd¬ 
ing  outside  the  windows  to  get  within 
!  hearing  distance.  Surely  the  Sabbath- 
schools  of  the  Church  will  see  that  $500 
is  raised  to  enlarge  the  church,  so  that 
all  these  people  who  choose  can  at  least 
hear  the  gospel. 


The  Certificates  of  Pueblo  Stock  are 
being  called  for  by  the  hundreds.  But,  to 
raise  $5,000,  with  ten-cent  shares,  will  re. 
quire  50,000  shares.  If  any  Sabbath- 
school  has  not  yet  attended  to  it,  let  them 
do  so  at  once.  We  would  like  to  be  able 
to  announce,  at  the  holidays,  that  the  | 
stock  is  all  taken. 

_ _ 

The  building  at  the  Pueblo  of  Jemez 
is  inclosed,  and  will  probably  be  soon 

ready  to  occupy.  msr  I 

At  Zuni,  the  well  has  been  dug  and 

stoned  up ;  the  foundations  of  the  house 
dug,  and  the  stone  mainly  on  the  ground, 
ready  to  be  laid  up.  Some  of  the  stone 
was  brought  on  Indian  carts,  some  was 
carried  in  buck-skin  bags,  on  the  backs  of 
burros,  and  a  good  deal  of  it  carried  on 

men’s  heads. 

The  work  is  being  pushed  vigorously, 
and  we  need  the  money  to  pay  the  bills. 
Let  the  children  push  vigorously  the  work 
of  collecting  the  necessary  funds. 

Miss  Gates  opened  her  school  at  Zuni! 
on  October  21,  with  twenty  boys.  It  takes 
time  to  win  the  girls,  who  are  both  timid 
and  busy.  Their  life  of  drudgery  com¬ 
mences  at  very  tender  years,  f  IT 

On  Sabbath,  October  13,  Rev.  T.  F.  Ealy 
held  his  first  divine  service  at  Zuni.  Sixty 
were  present.  Let  constant  and  earnest 
prayer  be  made  by  the  Church  in  behalf 
of  these  Missions  among  the  Pueblos. 

Late  advices  from  the  Pueblo  of  Jemez 
mention  the  alarming  illness  of  Mrs. 
Shields.  Many  prayers  will  ascend  for 
her  speedy  recovery  to  health. 


Rev.  T.  F.  Ealy  and  family  reached 
their  new  field  of  labor  at  Zuni  about  Oc¬ 
tober  12.  The  journey  from  Eastern  .New 
Mexico  was  made  in  a  large  Mexican 
freight  wagon,  drawn  by  eight  oxen,  and 
consumed  four  weeks,  during  which  time 
the  family  camped  out.  They  were  ac¬ 
companied  by  Miss  Gates  as  assistant 
teacher.  This  distant  outpost  greatly 
needs  the  prayers  of  God’s  children. 


DENVER, COL.,  NOVEMBER,  1878. 

The  Pueblo  Mission  Buildings. — The 
Sabbath-schools  are  moving  in  the  mat¬ 
ter.  The  certificates  of  stock  are  now 
ready  to  be  issued ;  algo  the  pottery  to  a 
limited  extent.  Superintendents  of  Sab¬ 
bath-schools  will  confer  a  favor  by  acting 
promptly.  Send  money  to  Rev.  H.  R. 
Wilson,  D.D. ,  Board  of  Church  Erection, 
23  Center  Street,  New  York. City,  and 
mark  it,  “Special  for  Pueblo  Mission 
Buildings.”  Also,  write  J.  M.  Reigart, 
Esq.,  Box  2,813,  Denver,  Col.,  and  specify 
the  amount  sent,  and  the  number  of  cer¬ 
tificates  of  stock  wanted.  Also,  address  j 
for  photographs  and  pottery.  . 

A  Sabbath-school  man  in  a  large  East¬ 
ern  city  church  writes :  “I  like  the  plan 
for  the  Pueblo  and  Navajo  enterprise 
greatly.  Get  the  young  folks  to  work ; 
let  the  little  streams  flow  in.  I  ordered 
and  received  100  copies  of  the  R.  M.  P. 
of  October  for  our  Sabbath-school,  and 
have  taken  some  stock  in  the  Pueblo  and 
Navajo  mission  buildings  for  my  two  little 
girls.”  _ _ 

Tub  little  Sabbath-school  of  Trail  Creek, 
so  secluded  in  a  Rocky  Mountain  gorge 
that  not  a  thousand  people  in  the  United 
States  have  ever  heard  of  the  place — the 
children  of  poor  Welsh  miners  —  send 
f2.50  for  the  Pueblo  mission.  They  have 
done  what  they  could,  and  will  receive  a 
blessing.  If  they  can  do  something  there 
is  not  a  Sabbath-school  in  the  whole 
Church  so  small  or  so  poor  that  they  can 
not  do  something.  Superintendents  and 
teachers,  try  it.  State  the  case  to  your 
children,  and  see  what  they  will  do. 


Laguna,  New  Mexico. — Encouraging  re¬ 
ports  continue  to  be  received  from  this 
Aztec  Mission.  Dr.  Menaul  writes:  “The 
work  here  is  progressing  beyond  my  high¬ 
est  expectations.  The  Lagunas  are  in  a 
fair  way  to  abandon  the  last  forms  of  hea¬ 
then  dances  and  devil-worship.  The  church 
is  crowded  every  Sabbath.  We  need  addi¬ 
tional  seats.  Could  you  not  get  us  $100 
for  that  purpose  ?  Very  many  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  have  to  stand  up.”  /  %  7 (& 


Laguna  — Tin-  ladies" of  the  fnlooffis- 
sion  School  Association  have  sent  Kev. 
and  Mrs.  Menaul  to  establish  a  mission 
among  this  remnant  of  the  Aztecs.  There 
are  eighteen  villages  of  Aztecs  in  New 
Mexico,  and  this  is  the  only  one  that  is  so  j 
far  emancipated  from  Papal  influence^ 
to  welcome  among  them  a  Protestant  min¬ 
ister  and  teacher.  This  is  an  event  of 
more  than  ordinary  interest.  Mr.  Menaul 
was  accompanied  to  his  new  mission  by 
Messrs.  G.  G.  Smith,  Sheldon  Jackson  and 
Agent  B.  M.  Thomas.  / 

The  larger  Sabbath-schools  of  the ; 
Church  have  gathered  in  from  their  sum¬ 
mer  vacations,  and  are  laying  out  their 
plans  for  work.  The  question  is  asked, 
What  shall  we  undertake  this  year  ?  Why 
not  try  Home  Missions  f  Pledge  $250 
for  the  support  of  a  Western  missionary; 
$25  for  the  support  of  a  child  in  the  Mor¬ 
mon,  New  Mexican  or  Indian  schools 
Write  Rev.'  Drs.  Kendall  and  Dickson,  23 
Center  Street,  New  York  City,  about  it. 
Then,  in  addition,  make  a  special  effort 
for  the  Pueblo  and  Navajo  Building  Fund. 
No  school  can  fail  to  be  interested  in  these 
several  objects.  Try  it. 

The  pastor  of  a  wealthy  city  church, 
hearing  about  the  need  of  mission  build¬ 
ings  among  the  Pueblos,  remarked,  “Why 
would  that  not  be  a  good  cause  to  bring 
before  the  Sabbath-schcols?  My  school 
has  some  money  on  hand  that  is  not  yet 
appropriated.”  And  so  it  is  a  good  cause 
for  the  Sabbath-schools.  Ask  your  treas. 
urer  what  funds  are  on  hand,  then'!p?esent 
the  matter  to  the  school,  that  they  may 
may  be  voted  to  the  Pueblo  mission.  Add 
more  to  them,  and  send  to  Dr.  Wilson  as 
special  to  the  Pueblos. 

The  highest  collection  yet  made  for  the 
Pueblo  and  Navajo  mission  was  that  taken 
up  on  Pike’s  Peak.  A  party  of  tourists, 
stopping  above  timber-line  to  rest,  one  of 
their  number  proposed  a  collection  above 
the  clouds;  no  sooner  proposed  than  the 
hat  was  passed  round,  and  five  dollars 
added  to  the  mission  fund.  /nr 

Dr  J.  M.  Shields,  of  the  Jemez  Mis¬ 
sion,  was  ordained  by  the  Presbytery  of 
Santa  Fe  to  the  gospel  ministry,  /fry  ^ 


Up  to  January  15,  $1,396.80  havo  been 
sent  in  for  the  erection  of  the  mission 
premises  amoBg  the  Pueblos  of  New  Mex¬ 
ico.  As  the  barest  necessities  of  the  work 
require  $1,500  for  the  building  at  Zuni, 
$1,000  at  Jemez,  and  $1,000  at  Laguna, 
making  $3,500  for  the  three  Pueblos,  it 
will  be  seen  that  $2,103.20  are  still  need¬ 
ed.  Will  not  those  already  interested 
make  another  effort,  and  those  who  have, 
as  yet,  done  nothing,  now  see  what  they 
can  do  ?  The  followers  of  Baal  are  asking 
the  gospel  at  the  hands  of  the  Presbyte¬ 
rian  Church.  Surely  no  Christian  will 
turn  a  deaf  ear.  You  may  have  many 
calls;  but,  if  you  make  special  answer  for 
ability  to  do  something  for  these  people, 
also,  the  Lord  will  answer.  /  /  ^ 


The  Church  should  not  forget  that  the 
want  of  a  suitable  mission  building,  at 
Zuni,  has  broken  down  the  health  of  Dr. 
Palmer ;  and  the  want  of  a  suitable  build¬ 
ing,  at  Jemez,  took  Mrs.  Shields  to  a  pre¬ 
mature  grave.  Must  more  valuable  lives 
be  sacrificed  to  rouse  you  to  do  what  you 
can  to  furnish  suitable  buildings  for  your 
missionaries  ?  /  $  7  Y 


A  Pueblo  village  is  a  collection  of 
great  stone  houses,  from  three  to  six  sto¬ 
ries  high.  The  walls  are  steeped  with  the 
absorption  of  miasma  and  dirt,  during 
centuries  of  occupation.  There  is  no 
American  house  or  family  within  miles  of 
them.  The  missionary  must  either  build 
a  new  house,  or  occupy  rooms  in  one  of 
these  ancient  houses.  The  latter  experi¬ 
ment  has  already  cost  the  Church  two 
valuable  workers.  There  is  no  other  al- ! 
ternative.  We  must  arise  and  build.  The 
buildings  are  under  way.  If  you  are  a 
minister,  will  you  not  state  the  circum¬ 
stances  to  your  people,  and  ask  a  special 
collection?  Send  all  sums,  as  special  for 
the  Pueblos,  to  Dr.  H.  R,  Wilson,  23  Cen¬ 
ter  Street,  New  York  City. 


M.  Fitch  Williams,  M.D.,  has  offered 
his  services  to  the  Home  Board  to  take 
charge  of  the  vacant  mission  of  Zuni, 
Pueblo.  The.  special  prayers  of  the 
Church  are  asked  in  behalf  of  this  mis¬ 
sion.  Also  special  funds  are  solicited 
for  the  erection  of  mission  premises. 


The  $25  announced  in  the  last  paper  as 
coming  from  the  Sabbath-school  at  Col¬ 
orado  Springs  should  have  been  credited 
to  the  Colorado  Springs  Mission  Band  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church.  The  Ladies’ 
Missionary  Society  of  the  same  church 
has  since  sent  in  $34  50  more. 

Rev.  John  L.  Gage  has  been  authorized 
to  canvass  for  the  Pueblo  Building  Fund, 
and  is  commended  to  all  pastors  and  Sun¬ 
day-school  superintendents.  He  has  had 
experience  in  the  work,  is  a  fluent  speak¬ 
er,  and  never  fails  to  deeply  interest  his 
audience  in  his  mission.  Pastors  who  are 
privileged  to  open  their  pulpits  and  Sab¬ 
bath-schools  to  him  will  find  the  mission¬ 
ary  spirit  of  their  congregations  greatly 
increased  as  they  learn  about  these  won¬ 
derful  sun  worshipers  of  the  United 
States.  Mr.  Gage’s  address  is  Franklin, 

owe.  _ /f^r 

Is  there  no  balm  in  Gilead,  is  there 
no  physician  there,  has  no  Savior  been  1 
provided,  has  Jesus  no  promised  seed 
to  serve  him  among  the  Pueblos,  the  Na- 
vajoes  and  other  heathen  tribes  of  our 
land,  that  so  little  has  been  done  to  give 
them  the  gospel?  Are  you  or  are  you 
not  responsible  for  their  present  condition? 
As  you  would  discharge  that  responsibili¬ 
ty  see  that  your  Sabbath-school  does  some¬ 
thing  for  the  Building  Fund,  that  the  Pue¬ 
blos  may  have  gospel  teaching. 

Certificates  of  stock  are  now  print¬ 
ed 

1.  For  the  Pueblo  Building  Fund,  at 
ten  cents  a  share. 

2.  For  the  New  Mexico  and  Utah  Chapel 
Fund,  at  twenty-five  cents  a  share. 

Send  the  money,  as  special ,  for  the  above 
funds,  to  Jonathan  Ogden,  23  Center  Street, 
i  New  York  City. 

For  certificates  send  to  J.  M.  Reigart, 

|  Lsq.,  Box  2813,  Denver,  Colorado,  speci¬ 
fying  the  kind  and  number  needed. 

3.  For  the  Home  and  Chapel  Fund,  Fort 
WraDgel,  Alaska,  at  twenty-five  cents  a 
share.  Send  money  and  apply  for  certifi¬ 
cates  to  Mrs.  James  L.  Graham  (Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Ladies’  Board  of  Missions  for 
the  Presbyterian  Church),  48  West  Tenth 

'  Street,  New  York  City, 


V 
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A  number  of  years  ago  the  Sabbath- 
school  children  of  the  land  contributed 
thousands  of  dollars  for  the  purchase  of 
the  missionary  ship  “Morning  Star.”  We 
turn  to  them  now  to  build  chapels  and 
school  buildings,  that  the  “Children  of 
the  Sun”  in  ^ew  Mexico  and  Arizona  may  j 
learn  of  the  “Sun  of  righteousness.” 

— -  /r>  Sr 

We  would  call  the  attention  of  Young 
Ladies’  Mission  Boards  to  the  picture  of 
the  three  Indian  girls,  “Posy,”  “Eyelash” 
and  “Birdie,”  with  their  buckskin  dresses. 
Shall  these,  and  thousands  of  girls  like 
them,  be  left  to  grow  up  in  sin  and  igno¬ 
rance  and  degradation,  with  no  one  to  tell 
them  about  Jesus?  Or  will  you  go  to 
work  and  help  raise  the  money  to  build 
chapels  and  mission  premises,  so  that  they 
may  have  the  gospel  ?  Each  one  contrib¬ 
uting  ten  cents  or  upward  will  be  entitled 
to  a  certificate  of  stock  in  the  Pueblo  Mis¬ 
sion,  and  for  each  $50  sent  by  a  Band  or 
Sabbath-school  a  piece  of  Pueblo  pottery 
and  photographs  will  be  sent  with  the  cer¬ 
tificates.  _ _  /  y  t  [ 

Attention  is  called  to  the  old  church 
of  San  Xavier  Del  Bac  It  is  one  of  a 
chain  of  Roman  Catholic  churches  built 
from  the  city  of  Mexico  across  to  San 
Francisco  a  hundred  years  ago.  The  Ro¬ 
man  Catholics  of  that  day  contributed 
millions  of  dollars  for  building  these 
churches  among  the  American  Indians. 
Will  not  the  Christians  of  the  United 
States  give  us  a  few  thousands  to  erect 
the  plainest  and  humblest  of  churches 
among  these  same  Indians  ? 


tL 


Extra  copies  of  this  paper  can  be  had, 
at  three  cents  each,  by  inclosing  stamps 
to  Miss  Abbie  A.  Potter,  178  Elm  Street, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio.  f 

New  Mexico. — Rev.  G.  G.  Smith,  Com¬ 
missioner  to  the  Assembly,  during  his 
visit  East  awakened  an  increased  interest 
in  the  missionary  work  in  that  Territory. 
It  is  very  desirable  that  two  or  three  addi¬ 
tional  ministers^be^s^nt  into  that  field. 

Laguna  Pueblo  Indians,  New  Mexico 
— The  Mission  House  is  so  near  completed 
that  Rev.  Mr.  Menaul  will  move  his  fam¬ 
ily  into  it.  f  (p 


B.  M.  Thomas,  Esq.,  an  elder  in  the 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Santa  Fe,  is  the 
efficient  and  laborious  agent  of  the  Pueblo 
Indians.  Since  he  has  had  charge  of  that 
interesting  people’ order  Whs  been  brought 
out  of  confusion  in  their  affairs ;  the  boun¬ 
daries  of  their  reservations  more  accu¬ 
rately  determined ;  Mexican  and  Mormon 
intruders  dispossessed ;  their  rights  pro¬ 
tected  ;  agricultural  and  educational  facil¬ 
ities  advanced,  and  Christian  missions 
established  at  three  of  the  more  important 
Pueblos.  We  understand  that  his  services 
are  highly  appreciated  by  the  Department 
at  Washington.  The  Presbytery  of  Santa 
Fe,  at  its  late  meeting,  passed  a  strong 
paper  indorsing  the  efficiency  of  Dr. 
Thomas’  management,  and  expressive  of 
the  pleasure  they  have  had  in  his  earnest 
co-operation  in  the  mission  work  among 
the  Pueblos.  mr  ! 

The  Children’s  Church  Building  Stock 
Company — Wealthy  men  form  joint-stock* 
companies  to  build  railways  and  manufac¬ 
tories.  We  propose  forming  a  great  stock 
company  of  all  the  Presbyterian  children 
to  build  mission  premises,  so  that  the  In¬ 
dian  and  Mexican  and  Mormon  children 
can  have  Christian  teachers  who  will  tell 
them  about  the  Savior.  Certificates  of 
stock  will  be  issued  at  ten  cents  a  share. 
Children  may  secure  as  many  shares  as 
they  contribute  dimes.  One  share  of  ten 
cents  represents  an  adobe  (sun-dried 
brick),  or  a  stone  in  the  walls.  For  every 
$25  contributed,  a  photograph  of  one  of 
the  Pueblos,  or  of  the  Moqui  idols,  will 
be  sent  with  the  certificate.  For  $50,  a 
piece  of  Pueblo  pottery  and  two  photo¬ 
graphs  will  be  sent.  Parents,  teachers 
and  superintendents  should  keep  a  record  ! 
of  names  of  those  subscribing  for  stock. 
We  propose  placing  the  Pueblo,  Moqui 
and  Navajo  stock  first  on  the  Sabbath, 
school  market.  The  money  should  be  sent 
to  Rev.  H.  R.  WilsoD,  D.D.,  23  Center 
Street,  New  York  City,  N.  Y.,  and  a  mem¬ 
oranda  of  the  amount,  number  of  certifi¬ 
cates  of  shares  wanted  and  addresses,  to 
J.  M.  Reigart,  Esq.,  Denver,  Col. 


A  member  of  the  Senior  Class  of  one  of 
our  seminaries  is  preparingfor  the  mission 
among  the  Navajo  Indians.  )C 


- r* 


Dr.  H.  K.  Palmer. — It  is  with, 
great  sorrow  that  we  chronicle  the 
withdrawal  of  this  faithful  missionary 
from  the  Pueblo  Mission  at  Zuni.  Ex¬ 
posures  incident  to  the  establishment 
of  a  new  mission  rapidly  developed  lung 
disease  and  compelled  the  relinquish¬ 
ment  of  the  work  that  was  opening  up 
with  great  promise.  Dr.  Menaul,  under 
date  of  May  6,  writes:  “Dr.  Palmer 
left  here  on  his  way  home  to  die.  It  is 
so  sad.  He  had  secured  the  confi¬ 
dence  and  love  of  the  people  to  a  won¬ 
derful  degree,  some  of  whom  are  cry¬ 
ing  at  his  departure.  Pable  Peno,  the 
interpreter,  could  not  talk  about  it  in 
my  house  yesterday  without  crying.  It 
makes  me  sad  to  think  of  it.  I  hope 
you  will  at  once  send  a  good  man  to 
take  his  place  and  carry  on  the  work 
commenced  at  such  a  sacrifice.  I  know 
of  no  field  more  inviting.  W  ere  I  not  en¬ 
gaged  I  should  go  immediately.”  Dr. 
Palmer  and  family  reached  the  railway  at 
Trinidad  in  more  comfortable  condition 
than  could  have  been  expected  after  a 
month’s  journey  in  a  wagon.  We  trust 
he  may  yet  be  spared  to  serve  the 
Church.  And  now,  who  will  take  his 
place  ?  Applications,  with  references, 
can  be  sent  to  Sheldon  Jackson,  Den¬ 
ver,  Coi.  /  K  4 


The  Presbytery  of  Santa  Fe  has  re¬ 
quested  the  Board  of  Home  Missions  to 
commission  Rev.  T.  F.  Ealy  and  family  to 
Zani. 

But  it  is  necessary  that  a  mission- 
chapel,  school-room  and  residence  should 
be  erected.  The  whole  can  be  had  for 
the  small  sum  of  $2,000. 

Will  the  Church  sustain  them  as 
through  the  instruction  of  the  people, 
they  are  able,  like  Josiah  (2  Chron.  xxxiv. 
3,  4),  to  purge  the  United  States  from  the 
high  places  and  the  groves;  and  break 
down  the  altars  of  Baalim  ?  The  prayers 
of  God’s  people  are  earnestly  asked,  that 
the  Holy  Spirit  may  so  accompany  our 
mission  schools  among  that  people,  that 
they  will  cut  down  their  sacred  groves, 
and  find  the  blessing  of  the  Gentiles, 
even  by  their  -springs  of  water.  (Isa. 
xlix.  10  ) 


DENVER,  COL.,  SEPTEMBER,  1878 

We  can  be  addressed  during  September 
at  Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico,  care  of  B.  M. 
Thomas,  Esq.  /  ff) 

It  has  become  necessary  to  erect  a 
mission  residence  at  Zuni,  Pueblo,  in  or¬ 
der  to  secure  the  continued  existence  of 
that  interesting  station  amoDg  the  Sun 
Worshipers.  It  is  one  of  those  special! 
cases,  to  meet  which  the  last  General  As- 
sembly  authorized  the  receiving  of  special 
donations.  Any  persons  interested  in  this 
building  will  at  once  send  contributions 
to  Rev.  H.  R.  Wilson,  D.D.,  Sec.  of  Board 
of  Church  Erection,  23  Center  Street, ! 
New  L  ork  City,  and  mark  them  as  “Special 
for  Zuni-'!  Any  individual,  church  or 
Sabbath-school  sending  $50,  and  notifying 
us  of  the  fact  by  mail,  at  Santa  Fe,  will 
receive  a  piece  of  Aztec  or  Pueblo  Pot¬ 
tery  for  each  $50  donated;  ‘or,  if  they 
prefer,  a  photograph  of  Zuni.  How  many 
|  Sabbath-school  children  want  sun-dried 
bricks  in  this  building  at  ten  cents  each  ? 
Let  us  hear  from  superinter  nts  and 
teachers  at  once.  m  r 

While  at  Zuni  we  will  arrange  for  mis¬ 
sions  among  the  Navajoes  and  Mcquis. 
Any  societies  wishing  to  take  up  either  of 
these  missions  can  address  us  at  Santa 
Fe,  New  Mexico,  for  particulars,  p 


The  new  mission  building,  at  Jemez 
Pueblo,  was  so  far  completed  as  to  be  oc¬ 
cupied  for  public  worship  on  Sabbath,  De¬ 
cember  8,  and  for  thr  day-school  on  the 
9th.  The  following  articles  are  very  much 
needed:  A  small  church-bell;  a  cabinet 
organ;  a  small,  well-assorted  theological 
library.  Any  church,  Sabbath- school,  or 
individual,  willing  to  furnish  one  or  more 
of  these,  will  address  Dr,  J.  M,  Shields, 
San  Ysidro,  New  Mexico.  /  7  S' 

The  great  Home  Mission  event  of 
last  month  was  the  lieensure  by  the 
Presbytery  of  Santa  Fe  of  four  native 
Mexicans.  They  were  the  first-fruits 
of  an  abounding  harvest,  and  are  already 
at  work  for  the  salvation  of  their  coun¬ 
trymen.  /K77 


DENVER,  COL.,  AUGUST,  1877. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  H.  K.  Palmer  have  j 
been  commissioned  by  the  Board  of 
Home  Missions  to  commence  a  mission 

4  _ 

at  the  Zuni  Pueblo.  Zuni  is’the  most 
populous  of  the  eighteen  villages  of 
Aztecs,  in  New  Mexico,  and  the  most 
western  of  the  group,  being  on  the 
boundary  line  between  New  Mexico  and 
Arizona.  Near  by  the  present  village, 
on  the  top  of  a  rock  (Mesa),  one  thou¬ 
sand  feet  above  the  valley,  are  exten¬ 
sive  stone  ruins,  which  the  traditions  of 
the  people  claim  are  the  remains  of  the 
city  inhabited  by  their  forefathers  dur¬ 
ing  the  flood.  They  are  worshipers  of 
the  sun  and  moon,  like  the  Baalites  of 
old.  The  ladies  of  Colorado  are  busy 
raising  Mrs.  Palmer’s  salary.  These 
missionaries,  together  with  their  mis¬ 
sions,  are  commended  to  the  prayers  of 
God’s  people.  f  '??? 


A  COMA  PUEBLO . 


Acoma  is  an  Aztec  Pueblo,  similar  to 
Zuni.  It  stands  upon  a  rock  350  feet  high, 
and  is  reached,  in  part,  by  a  sand  bank 
drifted  against  the  base  of  the  rock,  then 
by  means  of  a  staircase  of  375  steps,  cut 
in  the  solid  rock.  At  the  upper  end  of 
the  stairway  is  a  ladder  eighteen  feet  long, 
made  from  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  in  which 
notches  have  been  cut  for  the  feet. 

The  town  is  composed  chiefly  of  blocks, 
containing  sixty  or  seventy  houses  each, 
and  generally  three  stories  in  height.  A 
plaster  of  paris  model  of  this  village  is 
being  made  by  Wm.  H.  Jackson,  Photo- 
graoher  and  Artist  of  Hayden’s  U.  S.  G. 
&  G.  Survey,  for  the  Paris  Exposition. 

These  people  are  sun-worshipers,  with 
no  one  to  tell  them  of  the  Sun  of  Right¬ 
eousness.  When  will  the  Church  furnish 
the  Board  of  Home  Missions  sufficient 
funds  to  establish  among  them,  and  oth¬ 
ers,  mission  stations,  that  the  time  may 
be  hastened  when  idolatry  shall  no  longer 
be  found  in  the  land  ? 


DENVER,  COL.,  OCTOBER,  1878. 

j Fhis  number  is  largely 
given  up  to  the  Pueblo  Mis¬ 
sions  of  New  Mexico  and 
Arizona. 

The  erection  of  three  chap¬ 
els  and  mission  premises  is 
essential ,  at  an  aggregate 
cost  of  $5,000.  It  is  pro¬ 
posed  to  issue  certificates  of 
stock,  at  ten  cents  a  share,  to 
the  children  of  the  Church. . 
Pastors  can  greatly  assist 
by  showing  this  paper  to  the 
Superintendent  of  their  Sab- 
bath-school,  and  giving  the 
cause  their  indorsement • 


A  Presbyterian  Churoh  was  organized 
in  the  Indian  Pueblo  of  Jemez,  by  Rev.  J. 
M.  Shields,  Rev.  Sheldon  Jackson  and  Eld. 
Perea,  on  Sabbath,  Sept  8  And  on  Sab¬ 
bath,  Sept.  15,  a  church  was  organized  by 
Rev.  John  Menaul,  Rev.  Sheldon  Jackson  | 
and  Eld  Perea,  at  the  Pueblo  of  Laguna. 
This  latter  is  the  first  lruit  of  the  work 
among  the  Pueblos.  A? 


The  Presbytery  of  Santa  Fe  has  ap¬ 
pointed  Rev.  Sheldon  Jackson  a  commit¬ 
tee  to  solicit  special  funds  for  the  erection 
of  mission  chapels  and  premises  among 
the  Pueblo  villages  of  New  Mexico.  Pro¬ 
vision  for  such  special  funds  was  made  by 
the  last  General  Assembly.  Page  110  of 
Minutes  for  1878.  /  fr? 


road.  Hr>  y 

On  the  Pecos  River,  New  Mexico,  some 
thirty  ’miles  from  Santa  Fe,  still  stand 
the  ruins  of  an  old  Catholic  Church  which 
bears  the  date  of  1680,  and  some  almost 
illegible  inscription  in  Latin. 


— 1. 
that  1 
ily  into 


Laguna  Pueblo  Indians,  New  Mexico. 
— Rev.  John  Menaul  announces  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  mission  premises.  The 
house  contains  six  rooms,  one  large  one 
being  for  the  Indians.  The  premises 
have  been  built  for  an  outlay  of  only  about 
$700  in  money.  /  Jr*  jTfa 

The  school  to  the  Aztec  children  at 
tlie  Pueblo  of  Zuni  opened  on  October 
25,  with  ten  pupils.  Dr.  Palmer  en¬ 
ters  upon  his  work  yvith  great  zeal 

devotion.  Let  him  be  remembered  in 
the  prayers  of  the  Church. 

Leaflets  of  Mrs.  Palmer’s  interesting 
letter  on  the  Zuni  women  and  customs  can 
be  had  in  packages  of  live  for  five  cents, 
by  inclosing  the  amount  to  J.  M.  Reigart, 
Esq.,  Denver,  Col.  Jo  JJf 


Laguna,  N.  Mex„- — 1 The  mission  school 
opened  with  thirty  pupils.  The  little 
church  has  become  too  small  for  the  aud¬ 
ience — two  hundred  crowding  inside,  and 
many  more  crowding  the  door  and  win¬ 
dows.  Thus  is  the  gospel  brought  to  a 
band  of  the  ancient  Aztecs,  twb  is 

Two  missionaries,  with  some  knowledge 
of  medicine,  are  wanted  for  the  Pueblos 
of  New  Mexico.  Also  one  or  two  more 
for  Alaska.  Address,  with  reference,  Shel¬ 
don  Jackson,  P.  O.  Box  3863,  New  York 

city.  — J 

In  accordance  with  yesterday’s! 
Argus,  Miss  Mary  Auld,  of  Blue  j 
Ball,  and  Mr.  J.  S.  Shearer,  of  Con- 1 
cordia,  Kansas,  were  uifited  in 
matrimonial  bonds  at  the  resi¬ 
dence  of  the  bride’s  parents,  Rev. 
Mr.  Ashton  officiating  in  one  of  his 
most  pleasing  ceremonies.  There 
were  about  fifty  couples  present,  and 
at  7:30  the  handsome  couple  entered  f 
the  commodious  and  beautifully  de¬ 
corated  parlors,  and  were  made  one,  : 
The  bride  was  handsomely  dressed 
in  blue  silk,  and  natural  flowers, 
while  the  groom  looked  smiling  and 
happy  in  the  regulation  costume  for 
such  auspicious  occassions.  The  ' 
presents  were  many,  handsome  and 
costly,  the  supper  magnificient,  and 


7  - - — - _ 

|  and  may  their  married  lives  be  as 

/  perfect  and  sweet  as  was  the  boun¬ 
teous  supply  of  cake  that  found  its 
j  way  to  ye  printers  den.  The  couple 
left  this  morning  for  the  far  away  . 
home  of  the  groom,  carrying  with  1 
them  the  best  of  wishes  of  their  host : 
J> of  friends. — Middletown  (Ohio)  Dai-  i 
j  ly  Argus , 

The  happy  couple  have  arrived 
home,  and  we  gladly  welcome  them 
in  our  midst.  Prof.  Shearer  is  one 
of  our  most  popular  business  men 
and  we  echo  the  sentiment  of  the 
above  notice.  Lack  of  time  forbids 
our  commenting  further.  We  ex- 

>  tend  our  hearty  congratulations. 

- - -  ■  »  _ _ _  -  — 

Missionary  Weddings. — It  is  reported 
that  Rev.  George  G.  Smith,  of  Santa  Fe, 
and  Miss  Pritchard,  were  married  on  Dec. 
11.  That  Rev.  Jose  Inez  Perea  and  Miss 
Gates  were  to  he  married,  on  Christmas, 
at  the  new  mission  building  at  Zuni  Pu¬ 
eblo,  New  Mexico.  Also,  that  Rev.  S.  Hall 
Young  and  Miss  Fannie  Kellogg  were  to 
be  married  at  Sitka,  Alaska,  on  the  arrival 
of  the  December  steamer.  r 

There  was  a  large  Presbyterian  mass 
meeting  for  Home  Missions  at  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C  ,  on  Sabbath  evening,  Jan.  19. 
The  meeting  was  presided  over  by  Judge 
Strong,  of  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court.  Ad¬ 
dresses  were  made  by  Dr.  Henry  Kendall, 
Sheldon  Jackson,  pastors  of  the  churches 
and  others.  Judges  Strong,  Harlan,  Drake, 
many  leading  Congressmen  and  other  offi¬ 
cers  of  the  Government,  were  present. 

- 


THE  MAIN  HALL  OF  THE  GOVERNOR’S  PALACE  AT  UXMAL. 


Antiquities  of  Yucatan. 

BY  MARY  MAYNE. 

Buried  in  the  almost  impenetrable  forests 
of  Mexico  and  Central  America,  and  over¬ 
grown  by  the  luxuriant  tropical  vegetation, 
remarkable  ruins  have  been  discovered,  re¬ 
vealing  a  civilization  of  high  development 
and  great  antiquity.  Vestiges,  similar  in  some 
respects,  have  also  been  found  in  Peru  and  in 
the  valleys  of  the  Mississippi  and  the  Ohio. 
New  researches  made  from  year  to  year 
throw  new  light  on  these  singular  remains, 
and  give  rise  to  numerous  theories  and  spec¬ 
ulations  in  regard  to  their  age,  by  whom  they 
were  built,  and  for  what  purposes  used.  The 
facts  collected,  the  investigations  of  scientists, 
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and  the  speculations  resulting  from  them,  are 
full  of  interest  as  helping  to  solve  the  puzzling 
problems  concerning  the  early  races  that 
lived  on  the  American  continent.  But  ques¬ 
tions  about  these  pre-historic  races  are  quite 
unsettled,  and  probably  will  long  continue  so. 
Opinions  of  discoverers  and  archceologists 
differ  ;  for  each  new  search  among  the  ancient 
ruins,  while  throwing  clearer  light  in  certain 
directions,  may  quite  overthrow  some  long- 
held  theory. 

The  most  abundant  and  noted  remains  of 
this  ancient  civilization  are  found  in  Central 
America  and  in  some  of  the  more  southern 
of  the  Mexican  States.  Ruins  of  no  less  than 
sixty  cities  have  been  discovered. 

A  dense,  tangled,  unexplored,  and  almost 
impenetrable  forest  covers  the  southern  part 
of  Yucatan,  spreading  over  the  northern  half 


of  Guatemala,  and  extending  into  other  States. 
The  ruins  already  explored  are  chiefly  in  the 
northern  half  of  Yucatan,  or  far  away  at  the 
southern  edge  of  this  great  wilderness.  So 
that  it  is  probable  the  vast,  trackless  region 
lying  between  contains  archaeological  treas¬ 
ures  which  may  not  be  unearthed  for  centu¬ 
ries. 

Some  description  of  a  few  of  the  ancient 
ruins  which  have  been  examined  will,  with 
the  accompanying  illustrations,  give  our  read¬ 
ers  an  idea  of  their  curious  nature  and  great 
age,  as  well  as  explain  the  interest  involved 
in  their  study. 

The  remains  of  the  ancient  city  now  called 
Palenque  lie  in  the  northern  part  of  the  Mex¬ 
ican  State  Chiapas,  where,  hidden  by  the 
dense  forest,  they 
seem  to  have  been 
forgotten  long  before 
the  time  of  the 
Spanish  conquest. 
They  were  discov¬ 
ered  about  the  year 
1750,  but  the  very 
great  difficulties  at¬ 
tending  explorations 
have  made  it  impos¬ 
sible  to  determine 
their  extent  with 
accuracy.  The 
largest  known  build- 
i  ng,  called  the 
“  Palace,”  is  on  a 
terraced  pyramidal 
foundation  40  feet 
high,  310  feet  long, 
and  260  broad  at  the 
base.  The  edifice 
itself  is  228  feet  long, 
180  wide,  and  25 
high,  is  of  hewn 
stone,  and  richly 
decorated.  The 
ruins  of  Copan,  in 
the  extreme  western 
part  of  Honduras, 
of  Q  u  i  r  i  g  u  a  in 
Guatemala,  and  of 
Mitla,  in  the  Mexican 
State  of  Oaxaca,  all 
situated  in  wild 
and  solitary  sec¬ 
tions  of  country, 
show  marks  of  great 
antiquity. 

Some  of  the  ruins 
scattered  over  the 
northern  part  of 
Yucatan  have  been  more  fully  explored,  and 
discoveries  there  of  a  recent  date  give  them 
prominent  interest.  That  Yucatan,  whose 
present  population  of  Indian  and  mixed  races 
is  only  about  250,000,  was  once  densely  habi¬ 
ted  by  a  powerful,  highly-civilized  race,  is 
manifest  from  these  remains  of  their  handi¬ 
work,  which  show  great  architectural  skill  and 
remarkable  attainments  in  the  art  of  sculp¬ 
ture.  It  is  supposed  by  many  that  the  Mayas, 
a  race  of  Indians  inhabiting  this  peninsula  at 
the  time  of  the  Spanish  conquest,  were  the 
descendants  of  the  builders  of  the  ruined 
cities  which  have  there  been  found.  Be  that 
as  it  may,  it  is  on  record  that  when  the 
Spaniards  first  came  in  sight  of  the  land  called 
by  them  Yucatan,  but  known  by  the  natives 
as  Maya,  or  Mayab,  they  saw  on  the  coast 
many  well-built  monuments  of  stone;  and 


they  found  in  the  country  large  cities  bearing 
the  aspect  of  those  in  Spain.  Yet — although 
much  is  matter  of  speculation  at  present — it 
is  probable  that  many  of  the  forest-covered 
ruins  of  which  persistent  explorers  have  ob¬ 
tained  glimpses,  were  altogether  unknown 
to  the  Mayas  who  were  seen  by  the  early  dis¬ 
coverers  of  America. 

The  ruins  of  Uxmal,  which  are  among  the 
most  important  in  Yucatan,  are  situated  about 
fifty  miles  from  Merida,  the  present  capital  of 
the  peninsula ;  and,  according  to  some  ac¬ 
counts,  they  cover  an  area  of  about  three 
miles  in  diameter.  Onb  of  the  most  remarka¬ 
ble  of  the  remaining  s.ructures  has  received 
the  name  of  the  “  Governor’s  House,”  or 
“Governor’s  Palace.”  It  stands  upon  the 
summit  of  a  grand  terraced  foundation.  The 
lower  terrace  is  3  feet  high,  15  wide,  and 
575  long ;  the  second  lerrace  is  20  feet  high, 
275  wide,  and  545  long ;  the  thiid,  Gy  feet 
high,  30  wide,  and  360  long.  These  are  all 
of  stone,  and  in  a  fair  state  of  preservation. 
From  the  second  terrace  the  upper  part  is 
reached  by  a  vast  flight  of  well-constructed 
steps  130  feet  wide.  •  The- building  itself — 
whether  it  be  palace,  temple,  or  communal- 
house — crowning  the  highest  terrace,  presents 
a  front  of  320  feet, 
and  is  40  feet  deep. 

It  is  of  hewn  stone, 
laid  in  mortar  or 
cement.  The  lower 
part  of  the  edifice, 
from  base  to  the  cor¬ 
nice,  which  is  at 
about  half  its  eleva¬ 
tion ,  is  of  plain 
stone ;  above  the 
cornice  it  is  a  mass 
of  rich,  complicated, 
sculptured  orna- 
ments,  forming  a 
magnificent  ara¬ 
besque,  This  elab¬ 
orate  carving  ex¬ 
tends  wholly  around 
the  top  of  the  build¬ 
ing. 

There  are  eleven 
doorways  in  the 
front  of  the  “  Gover¬ 
nor’s  Palace,”  and 
one  at  each  end. 

The  lintels,  probably 
of  wood,  have  fallen. 

Over  the  central 
doorway  are  the  re¬ 
mains  of  a  seated 
figure  of  which  but 
slight  traces  can  be 
discerned.  The 
feathered  head-dress 
and  rich  ornaments 
are  visible,  and  on 
each  side  of  the  fig¬ 
ure  are  hieroglyphic 
inscriptions,  which 
give  an  important 
clew  to  the  ancient 
and  unknown  build¬ 
ers.  The  walls  are  of  the  most  durable  lime¬ 
stone  ;  but  many  of  the  sculptured  ornaments, 
which  are  cut  with  great  skill  and  precision, 
are  of  marble.  The  interior  of  the  building 
consists  of  two  parallel  rows  of  chambers,  24 
in  all,  the  two  central  ones  being  each  60  feet 
long.  The  front  apartments  are  entered  by 


the  d  o  o  r  w  ays;  the  back 
rooms  are  connected  with 
them,  and  receive  what  light 
is  possible  from  the  exterior 
chambers,  which  are  lighted 
only  by  the  doorways. 

The  “  House  of  the  Nuns,” 
another  important  ruin  at 
Uxmal,  stands  on  a  terraced 
foundation,  and  is  arranged 
around  a  quadrangular  court¬ 
yard  258  feet  by  214.  The 
front  structure  is  279  feet 
long,  and  the  outer  wall 
above  the  cornice  orna- 
mented  with  sculptures. 
Over  the  thirteen  doorways 
are  tall,  highly-decorated  tur¬ 
rets;  and  the  most  intricate 
carving  adorns  the  four  great 
facades,  fronting  the  court¬ 
yard.  The  name  of  still 
another  noted  ruin  at  Uxmal 
is  the  “  House  of  the  Dwarf.” 

At  Kabah,  Mayapan,  Iza- 
mal,  Zayi,  and  other  places  in 
Yucatan  are,  also,  important 
remains  ;  but  those  of  Chich- 
en-Itza  are  of  peculiar  inter¬ 
est  from  the  remarkable  dis¬ 
coveries  recently  made  there. 
These  ruins,  which  are  per¬ 
haps  thirty  miles  from  Val¬ 
ladolid,  are  on  a  broad  plain, 
each  side  of  a  public  highway, 
and  have  consequently  be¬ 
come  better  known  than 
some  of  the  other  ruined 
cities  of  Yucatan.  The  best- 
preserved  structures,  known  as  the  “  Tem¬ 
ple,”  the  “Castle,”  and  the  “Gymnasium,” 
bear  mdrks  of  a  people  highly  skilled  in  me¬ 
chanical  arts,  and  have  been  explored  care¬ 
fully  by  Stephens,  Norman,  Catherwood,  and 
others. 

The  “  Gymnasium  ”  consists  mainly  of  two 
immense  parallel  walls,  274  feet  long,  and  30 
thick,  separated  by  a  space  of  120  feet.  Two 
highly-ornamented  but  much-ruined  edifices 
stand  on  elevations  about  100  feet  from  the 
ends  of  the  walls,  facing  the  open  space  be¬ 
tween  them.  The  interiors  of  many  of  the 
ruined  buildings  are  elaborately  ornamented 
with  sculptures  which  appear  to  have  been 
painted  ;  and  the  peculiar  triangular  arch  of 
the  ceilings  is  a  remarkable  feature  in  the 
architecture. 

Recent  discoveries  by  Le  Plongeon  at  Chi- 
chen-Itza  and  other  places  throw  much  light 

whose  full  meaning  can  only  be  unfolded — if 
ever — by  years  of  patient  investigation. 

On  the  top  of  the  eastern  wall  of  the  so-called 
“  Gymnasium  ”  Le  Plongeon  found  the  funeral 
chamber  of  Chaacmol,  a  great  warrior  among 
the  Mayas,  wficTaTLer  detillrwas  deified.  By— 
careful  study  of  the  mural  paintings  in  this 
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room,  of  bas-reliefs,  and  sculptured  inscrip¬ 
tions  in  the  vicinity,  with  a  comparative  inves¬ 
tigation  of  the  vernacular  of  the  natives  of  the 
country,  a  wonderful  history  was  revealed  to 
him.  After  laborious  excavations,  he  ex¬ 
humed  the  colossal  statue  of  Chaacmol,  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  engraving,  and  which  is  now  in 


.  The  Pueblo 

Indian  Industrial  School,  under V  Prof.  P.  W.  D.  Bryan,  with  his 
admiral  corps  of  teachers,  is  making  such  rapid  strides  that  it  has 
already  accomplished  much  good,  and  promises  to  be  one  of  the 
most  successful  of  all  our  missions.  Mrs.  Tibballs,  Misses  Wood, 

.  Verbeck,  M.  H.  Patton,  Susie  Patton,  and  Miss  Butler  are  the 
teachers. 

Pev.  John  Menaul,  at  Laguna,  and  Rev.  J.  M.  Shields,  lat  Jemez, 
have  gained  a  good  and  solid  footing  among  these  two  Pueblo 
tribes.  Miss  Stright  is  teaching  at  Jemez. 

Miss  Harris  has  for  about  two  years  been  teaching  at  Jemez  Hot 
Springs,  with  such  success  that  she  asks  for  an  assistant. 

Much  has  been  written  about,  and  much  labor  bestowed  upon 
the  Zunis.  Mr.  J.  H.  Willson  and  his  wife,  and  Miss  Willson,  have 
now  a  successful  school.  The  outlook  was  never  so  hopeful  as  at 
present. 

Just  over  the  borders  in  Arizona  is  Fort  Defiance,  at  which  point 
the  Navajoe  mission,  under  charge  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  D.  Perkins, 
has  gathered  between  80  and  90  of  these  Indians.  Pev.  C.  A. 
Taylor  and  his  wife,  amid  many  discouragements,  labored  faithfully 
among  the  Moquis,  but  were  finally  compelled  to  give  up  this  in- 
teresting  mission,  which  is  now  vacant. 

Pev.  C.  H.  Cook  labors  among  the  Pimas  in  southern  Arizona. 

He  asks  aid  to  build  new  mission  houses,  where  these  people  may 
be  gathered  for  d>vine  worship. 

Among  the  Papagoes  we  have  as  yet  done  nothing,  but  propose 
to  build  a  chapel  for  church  and  school  as  soon  as  the  funds  are 
furnished. 

A  Pueblo  village  is  a  collection  of 
great  stone  houses,  from  three  to  six  sto¬ 
ries  high.  The  walls  are  steeped  with  the 
absorption  of  miasma  and  dirt,  during 
centuries  of  occupation.  There  is  no 
American  house  or  family  within  miles  of 
them.  The  missionary  must  either  build 
a  new  house,  or  occupy  rooms  in  one  of 
these  ancient  houses.  The  latter  experi¬ 
ment  has  already  cost  the  Church  two 
valuable  workers.  There  is  no  other  al¬ 
ternative.  We  must  arise  and  build.  The 
buildings  are  under  way.  If  you  are  a 
minister,  will  yo $  not  state  the  circum¬ 
stances  to  your  people,  and  ask  a  special 
collection  ?  Send  all  sums,  as  special  for 
the  Pueblos,  to  Dr.  H.  R.  Wilson,  23  Cen¬ 
ter  Street,  New  York  City. 

_ 
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TI-IE  ..^CAIElio  APACHES. 


An  Account  of  Tlieir  Conversion  anti! 
Swift  Civilization. 


[Special  Dispatch  to  The  Tribune.  1 
Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico,  June  9. —Indian 
Agent  Llewellyn,  ot  the  Mescalero  agency, 
is  in  the  city.  He  reports  that  he  has  now 
on  the  reservation  51.6  Indians,  and  that 
they  are  well  satisfied  and  peaceful.  One 
hundred  and  seventy-two  of  them  have. 
.j3een  baptized  into  the*  Catholic  church  dur-f 
m*  the  past  ty/p  weeks  by  Father  Jkntrj 
forano,  a  Catholic  missionary.  The  Indians 
are  planting  this  year  300  acres  of  corn  and 
vegetables,  and  are  herding  cattle.  A: 
wonderful  change  for  the  better  has  taken 
place  among  the  Mescalero  Apaches  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  two  years.  They  were  the 
5-Yorst  Apaches  in  New  Mexico,  and  under 
.Agent  Llewellyn’s  energetic  and  wise  man¬ 
agement  they  have  become  peaceful  and 
sociable.  The  tribe  has  now  twenty  chil¬ 
dren  at  the  Albuquerque  Indian  school  and 
vv ill  send  forty  more.  No  more  trouble  is 
apprehended  from  the  Mescal eros. 


- — : - : - 


IRCTJL  A 


The  ‘‘Santa  Fe  Collegiate  Institute  ”  being  merged  into  the  “  Santa  Fe  University, 
Industrial  and  Agricultural  College,”  by  charter  in  accordance  with  the  law  of  the  Ter¬ 
ritory  of  New  Mexico,  which  was  tiled  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary,  December  6th, 
18/0,  the  Prepai atory  Department  of  the  University  will  open  under  the  supervision 
of  the  board  of  directors  on  Monday  the  2d  day  of  January,  1871. 

The  Principal  will  be  assisted  in  the  male  department  by  Miss  M.  M.  Davis,  an 
experienced  teacher,  and  by  Miss  May  Mallory,  in  the  female  and  music  departments. 

For  the  present,  every  branch  will  be  taught  that  is  usually  taught  in  similar  in¬ 
stitutions  in  the  States,  and  others  added  when  required.  It  is  the  purpose  of  the 
Corpoiators  and  Directors,  and  all  that  may  hereafter  be  associated  with  them,  to 
pei manently  establish  in  Santa  Fe,  N.  M  an  institution  of  learning  of  the  highest 
onloi  in  all  its  several  departments.  The  co-operation  and  assistance  of  all  through¬ 
out  the  Territory  are  most  respectfully  solicited  to  sustain  this  desirable  undertaking. 

The  terms  of  tuition  and  of  boarding  scholars  to  the  end  of  the  school  year  in  June 
next,  will  be  the  same  as  heretofore. 

Further  information  may  be  had  bv  addressing 

D.  F.  McFarland,  Principal. 


Present  Board  of  Directors  for  three  Months. 

Judge  Joab  Houghton,  President,  Rev.  John  A.  Annin, 


Rev.  D.  F.  McFauland,  Secretary , 


JKev.  J.  A.  'Annin, 

G-en.  G.  W.  Getty, 

Pev.  D.  F.  McFarland, 
James  L.  Johnson,  Esq  , 


James  L.  Johnson,  'Treasurer. 

COUFOBATORS. 

Jose  Inez  Perea,  Esq., 

Governor  Wm.  A.  Pile, 

Judge  Joab  Houghton, 


J  tnigeU .  hi .  Shaw7~ 
Major  Henry  Wetter, 
S.  13.  Elkins,  Attorney. 


AS30  3IATE3. 

Rev.  J.  M.  Roberts,  Rev.  John  Menaul,  Rev.  John  N.  Schultz, 

Rev.  David  W.  Eakins,  Gov.  W.  F.  M.  Arny,  Gov.  Robert  B.  Mitchell, 

Col.  William  Breeden,  Hon.  Jose  M.  Gallegos,  Rev.  Henry  Kendall,  D.  D. 

Rev.  Cyrus  Dickson,  D.  D.  of  New  York  city;  Rev.  Wm.  Speer  D.  D.  of  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Pa. 


x*,  MARCH  6,  1882. 

LIFE  AMONG  THE  ZUNIS. 


THEIR  SECRET  ORDERS  AND  CEREMONIES. 

PERFORMANCE  OF  A  RELIGIOUS  RITE  NEAR  WASH¬ 
INGTON— HOW  MR.  CUSHING  BECAME  ONE  OF  THE 
HEAD  CHIEFS— ANOTHER  IMPORTANT  CEREMONY 
TO  BE  PERFORMED  NEAR  BOSTON. 

(BY  TELEGRAPH  TO  THE  TRIBUNE.] 

Washington,  March  5.— A  brief,  but  singular, 
and  for  this  longitude,  entirely  unprecedented  kind 
of  religious  ceremonial  was  enacted  this  afternoon 
in  the  woods  half  a  mile  north  of  the  outskirts  of 
Washington.  Mr.  Cushing’s  company  of  Zuni 
chiefs,  whose  arrival  was  mentioned  in  a  dispatch 
published  in  to-day’s  Tribune,  are  intensely  reli¬ 
gious  in  their  way,  as  are  all  their  tribe.  Yesterday 
they  reminded  their  conductor  and  adopted  brother 
that  it  was  the  full  of  the  moon  and  it  behooved 
them  to  make  the  sacrifices  appropriate  to  the 
event.  Mr.  Cushing,  wlios&  social  engagements  are 
numerous  and  pressing,  persuaded  them  to  wait 
until  to-day.  At  3  o’clock  this  afternoon  the  six 
redskins,  bedecked  with  their  most  elaborate  trin¬ 
kets  and  gewgaws,  were  crowded  into  a 
carriage  by  themselves,  while  six  Americans, 
intent  upon  witnessing  their  intended  rite— Mr. 
Cushing  and  a  Tribune  correspondent  being  of  the 
number— crowded  into  another  carriage  and  led 
the  way  to  the  hills  which  bound  the  city  on  the 
nolyrth. 

|  Baring  reached  a  distance  from  the  city  sufficient 
j  j  to  insure,  privacy  the  carriages  were  emptied,  and 
j  Mr.\  Cushing  taking  the  lead,  the  five  whites  follow- 
in.®  in  a  group  with  three  of  the  Indians  bringing 
up  the  rear  in  single  file,  conducted  the  party 
through  the  pouring  rain  down  a  muddy  lane  for  a 
distance  of  about  100  rods.  A  little  brooklet 
skirting  a  piece  of  woods  was  selected  as  the  scene  of 
i  the  ceremony,  and  the  Indians  dispersed  themselves 
over  a  small  section  of  the  neighboring  hill- side, 
searching  the  ground  intently  for  an  ant  hill.  Their 
success  did  not  seem  to  he  great,  but  they  finally 
selected  a  spot  under  the  leafless  branches  of  a  large 
chestnut  tree,  where  ants  had  presumably  at  some 
time  made  their  home,  and  began  scraping  away  the 
leaves  and  rubbish.  The  ant,  as  Mr.  Cushing  after¬ 
ward  explained,  is  the  selected  emblem  of  strength, 
and  for  some  occult  reason  this  particular  rite  must 
be  performed  over  their  homes.  The  ground  being 
cleared  one  lusty  Indian  seized  a  long  stick  and  dug 
a  hole  a  few  inches  deep.  Each  Zuni,  including 
Mr.  Cushing,  who,  by  reason  of  his  membership  of 
Cfcheip  secret  Order  of  the  Bow,  is  under  obligations 
to  take  part  ip  ail  the  ceremonials  and  sacrifices  of 
the  tribe,  then  produced  from  little  bags  of  skin 
I  decked  with  silver  a  pinch  of  sacred,  meal,  and 
sprinkled  the  bottom  of  the  hole.  The  next 
A  tep  was  the  production  by  each  devotee 
;  a  little  bundle  of  “  plume-sticks,”  each 

s.  die  being  enveloped  in  corn  husks.  The  plurae- 

5*  is  a  mere  twig,  a  little  larger  iu  circumference 


than  a  load  pencil,  ml*.-  _  ound  to  one  end  a 
duck’s  feather.  Duck’s  feathers  are  difficult  to  ob¬ 
tain  at  the  homo  of  the  Zuni  and  arc  therefore  held  to 
he  of  considerable  value,  and  in  this  value  consists 
the  virtue  of  the  sacrifice.  All  things  being  ready, 
the  worshippers,  standing  at  their  places  beside  the 
hole, began  mumbling  their  prayers,  each  apparently 
upon  his  own  account,  there  being  no  semblance  of 
unison.  The  prayers  at  this  stage  of  the  proceed¬ 
ings  were  addressed  directly  to  the  plume-sticks, 
which  wore  placed  one  by  one  in  the  bottom  of  the 
hole,  the  feathers  standing  upright.  The  prayers 
were  continued  until  all  of  the  sticks  were  deposited. 

It  was  a  striking  scene,  but  one  with  very  few 
elements  of  comfort — three  real  pagans  wrapped  in 
their  blankets  and  one  counterfeit  pagan  iu  t  he  garb 
of  civilization  solemnly  shivering  in  the  rain  as 
they  breathed  their  prayers  to  the  sacrificed  ducks’ 
feathers  and  five  skeptical  onlookers  trying  iu  vain 
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to  shelter  themselves  from  the  swift  rain  under  two 
very  small  umbrellas.  The  plume-sticks  being  all 
disposed  of,  a  final  prayer  was  addressed  to  the 
spirit  unto  which  they  were  dedicated.  The  sticks 
were  then  reverentlyr  covered  up  and  a  second  hole 
was  dug,  in  which  the  corn  husks  were  solemnly 
burned.  When  the  ceremony  was  concluded  the 
Zunis  ran  up  the  hill  to  their  carriage,  into  which 
they  were  crowded,  and  the  chilled  spectators  fol¬ 
lowed  them  back  into  the  city. 

Mr.  Cushing  is  a  most  enthusiastic  investigator, 
and  seems  to  be  excellently  well  equipped  in  all 
ways  for  the  life  he  has  chosen.  His  success  in  es¬ 
tablishing  himself  within  the-  space  of  less  than 
three  years  upon  terms  of  such  intimacy  that  the 
most  hidden  mysteries  of  this  timid  and  interesting 
people  are, or  are  about  to  be,  opened  to  him,  is  phe¬ 
nomenal,  and  is  due  no  less  to  his  perseverance 
and  pluck  than  to  the  tact,  patience  and  self-con¬ 
trol  under  trying  circumstances  with  which  he  has 
conducted  himself.  He  was  not  cordially  received 
by  the  Zunis  at  the  beginning,  and  the  first  few 
months  of  his  stay  among  them  were  filled  with  dis¬ 
couraging  experiences.  The  name  given  him  at  the 
outset  was  intended  to  he  expressive  of  little  ^.re¬ 
spect,  and  he  was  subjected  to  innumerable  petty 
annoyances  and  hardships.  He  afterward  learned 
that  the  experiences  of  these  months  were 
intended  to  try  him,  in  order  that 
the  Indians  might  know  the  stuff  he  was  made  of. 
Gradually  he  learned  their  language,  and,  one  by 
one,  gained  friends  among  them.  He  took  part  in 
their  expeditions  to  a  distance  for  one  purpose  or 
another,  and  especially  commended  himself  to  them 
by  pluckily  assisting  to  defend  their  reservation 
from  the  neighboring  tribes,  who  had  a  disagree¬ 
able  habit  of  pasturing  their  horses  in  the  corn  and 
wheat  fields  of  the  Zunis. 


Mr.  Cushing  became  popular  among  the  Zunis  by 
these  means,  and  was  soon  formally  adopted  into 
the  Parrot  family,  the  most  aristocratic  of  the 
Zuni  clans.  The  ceremonies  on  this  occasion  were 
those  which  take  place  when  a  male  child  is  born, 
and  upon  their  completion  he  found  himself  the 
possessor  of  an  adopted  father,  with  a  host 
of  adopted  brothers  and  sisters,  all 
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effusive  iu  their  attentions 
The  family  or  clan  life  hath 
its  drawbacks,  but  was  easily  endurable.  The 
worst  feature  was  the  free  use  whicli  the  brothers 
and  sisters  made  with  Mr.  Cushing’s  property,  re¬ 
turning  everything  to  its  place,  hut  making  use  of  it 
for  the  time.  In  return  Mr.  Cushing  was  accorded 
the  privilege  of  helping  himself  to  whatever  ho 
might  fancy.  While  he  had  his  own  private  sleep¬ 
ing-room,  he  was  compelled  to  submit  to  the  pres¬ 
ence  during  a  great  part  of  every  night  of  a  dozen 
or  more  of  his  brothers,  who  gossiped  and  smoked 
cigarettes,  for  which  they  have  an  inordinate  fond¬ 
ness.  The  Zuni  cookery  he  fouud  to  be  palatable, 
and  the  variety  of  dishes  sufficient.  Strict  chasity 
prevailed  everywhere,  and  the  treatment  of  women 
was  in  striking  contrast  to  that  which  prevails  among 
other  Indian  tribes.  This  is  due,  as  Mr.  Cushing 
believes,  to  the  fact  that  upon  marriage  the  hus¬ 
band  severs  his  connection  with  ffis  own  family  and 
becomes  a  member  of  the  family  or  clan  of  his  bride. 
If  he  does  not  prove  agreeable,  he  may,  after  a  trial, 
be  turned  adrift,  and  his  chance  for  getting  another 
wife  then  becomes  smaller.  Thus  the  women  hold 
the  reins  of  power  in  the  family.  They  do  not  work 
in  the  fields,  nor  are  they  hewers  of  wood  and 
drawers  of  water  like  the  women  of  the  roving 
tribes.  From  joking  with  Mr.  Cushing  about  be¬ 
coming  a  member  of  their  religious  orders,  the 
chiefs,  after  receiving  many  proofs  of  his  loyalty  to 
the  tribe,  began  to  consider  the  idea  seriously.  To 
become  a  member  of  the  Order  of  the  Bow,  to  which 
Mr.  Cushing  aspired  as  being,  with  one  ex¬ 
ception,  the  highest  and  most  influential  of  their 
secret  orders,  it  was  necessary  that  he  should  take  a 
scalp  and  thus  prove  himself  a  man.  Upon  his  re¬ 
turn  from  an .  expedition  to  a  neighboriug  tribe, 
whither  he  wTas  accompanied  by  some  scouts,  he  ex¬ 
hibited  a  scalp  to  the  Zunis,  and  was  thereupon 
inducted  with  mysterious  and  trying  -ceremonies, 
lasting  several  days,  into  the  order.  This  opened 
the  doors  of  all  the  subordinate  orders,  and  he  found 
himself  at  once  in  a  position  to  learn  the  interesting 
and'  curious  traditions  and  historic  mysteries  of  this 

ancient  people,  which  it  vras,  in  part,  the  function 
of  the  secret  order  to  preserve.  Mr.  Cushing  was 
soon  elected  a  member  of  the  Council  and  became  a 
tribal  dignitary,  with  many  servants  to  do  his 
bidding. 

At  present  Mr.  Cushing  holds  a  dual  position,  that 
of  Assistant  Head  Chief,  or  Lieutenant-Governor, 
and  of  War  Chief.  As  Lieutenant-Governor 
it  is  his  duty  to  sit  beside  the  Head  Chief  in  all  trials 
at  law,  to  listen  to  the  arguments  upon  either  side, 
and  when  they  are  concluded  to  summarize  them. 
The  Head  Chief  follows  with  a  briefer  summary  and 
the  sentence.  As  War  Chief,  Mr.  Cushing  is  abso¬ 
lute  in  all  that  pertains  to  offensive  and  defensive 
operations,  and  is  also  the  tribal  executioner,  it 
being  his  duty,  in  case  of  capital  punishment,  to 
strike  the  first  blow  to  the  victim.  Mr.  Cushing 
aspires  to  become  a  member  of  the  last  and  highest 
secret  order  of  the  tribe— -the  Ka  Ka.  This  order  is 
under  the  control  of  four  priests,  wlio  have  in  their 
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keeping  the  sacred  water  from  the  Ocean  of  the 
Sunrise,  or  Atlantic  Ocean.  It  is  contained  in  cane 
tubes,  and  as  nearly  as  can  now  be  ascertain‘d 
was  brought  to  them  more  than 
ago.  It  is  nearly  gone,  only 

inch  of  it  remaining  in  one  of  the  canes, 
m  a  ceremonial  which  takes  place  once  in  four  years, 
and  is  exceedingly  precious.  In  order  to  become  a 
member  of  the  Ka  Kait  was  necessary  that  Mr. 
Cushing  should  further  manifest  his  intention  to 
live  forever  a  Zuni,  by  taking  a  Zuni  wife.  This 
was  too  much,  and  the  offer  was  declined.  Mr. 
Cushing  then-  proposed  to  conduct  thei-c  priests  do 
the  Ocean  of  the  Sunrise  for  a  new  supply  of  sacred 
water  in  return  for  the  induction  into  t  he  Ka  Ka.aml 
this  being  considered  a  great  service  the  offer  was 
accepted.  One  of  the  high  priests  of  the  order  is  with 
the  party,  and  the  ceremony  which  is  to  make  Mr, 
Cashing  a  member  will  take  place  when  they  reach 
Boston.  Among  the  literary  treasures 
which  will  be  at  his  command  when 
once  he  gets  within  the  sacred  circle  is 
an  Iliad,  rythmical  and  metrical,  requiring  twenty- 
six  hours  for  a  single  repetition,  which  embodies  the 
mythology  nnd  history  of  the  tribe  from  its  sup¬ 
posed  genesis.  It  is  one  of  the  chief  functions  of 
the  four  priests  to  remember  arid  hand  down  to 
posterity  this  great  sacred  poem.  Mr.  Cushing  is  a 
thorough  master  of  the  Zuni  language,  and  lias  al¬ 
ready  collected  a  vast  store  of  information  iu  the 
form  of  traditions,  poems  and  folk-lore,  which  he 
has  translated  and  recorded.  He  proposes  to  return 
to  the  Zunis  and  to  spend  three  or  four  years  more 
among  them. 


Up  to  January  15,  $1,396.80  havo  been 
sent  in  for  the  erection  of  the  mission 
premises  among  the  Pueblos  of  New  Mex¬ 
ico.  As  the  barest  necessities  of  the  work 
require  $1,500  for  the  buildiDg  at  Zuni, 
$1,000  at  Jemez,  and  $1,000  at  Laguna, 
making  $3,500  for  the  three  Pueblos,  it 
will  be  seen  that  $2,103.20  are  still  need¬ 
ed.  Will  not  those  already  interested 
make  another  effort,  and  those  who  have, 
as  yet,  done  nothing,  now  see  what  they 
can  do  ?  The  followers  of  Baal  are  asking 
the  gospel  at  the  hands  of  the  Presbyte¬ 
rian  Church.  Surely  no  Christian  will 
turn  a  deaf  ear.  You  may  have  many 
calls ;  but,  if  you  make  special  answer  for 
ability  to  do  something  ’for  these^  people, 
also,  the  Lord  will  answer. 

The  Church  should  not  forget  that  the 
want  of  a  suitable  mission  building,  at 
Zuni,  has  broken  down  the  health  of  Dr. 
Palmer  ;  and  the  want  of  a  suitable  build¬ 
ing,  at  Jemez,  took  Mrs.  Shields  to  a  pre¬ 
mature  grave.  Must  more  valuable  lives 
be  sacrificed  to  rouse  you  to  do  what  you 
can  to  furnish  suitable  buildings  for  your 
missionaries  ? 
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A  DAY  AMONG  THE  ZUNIS. 


A  Visit  to  the  Most  Curious 
Tribe-  of  Indians  in  the 
World, 


Their  Oriental  Forms  of  Speech  and 
Peculiar  Customs— Cushing’s 
Work. 
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away  pronounced  Cushing’  a  fraud.  Those 

who  have  read  Mr.  Cushing’s  articles  in  the 
Century  magazine,  and  his  “Contributions  to 
Science,”  as  all  publications  of  the  Smithson¬ 
ian  Institution  are  called,  could  scarcely  real¬ 
ize  that  there  was  genius  enough  in  one  man 
to  invent  the  remarkable  tales  he  has  told, 
and  it  was  difficult  to  imagine  that  a  decep¬ 
tion  could  be  so  complete  and  audacious  as 
that  which  it  was  claimed  had  covered  the 
demonstration  of  the  Zunis  in  their  visit  to 
the  sea. 

A  FAP.-OEF  PLACE. 

Only  a  half-dozen,  .people  had  been  to  Zuni, 
and  no  newspaper  Md  ever  been  represented 


An  OfficiaJ  Call  from  the  Governor  and 
His  Shrewish  Wife — A  Plato  in 
Bronze. 


Special  Correspondence  of  The  Inter  Ocean. 

Zuni,  New  Mexico,  April  12.  —  Our  des¬ 
tination  was  Zuni.  We  had  come  2,000 
miles  to  visit  the  most  remarkable  people,  in 
some  respects,  on  this  end  of  the  globe;  the 
people  to  whom  so  much  interest  was  at¬ 
tracted  last  summer,  when,  under  the  guid¬ 
ance  of  Mr.  Frank  Cushing,  their  priests  and 
chiefs  went  across  the  continent  to  Boston 
to  fill  their  stored  reeds  with  water  from 
“the  ocean  of  the  Sunrise,”  as  their  fathers 
had  filled  them  from  “the  ocean  of  the  Sun¬ 
set,”  centuries  ago. 

The  debut  of  the  Zuni  upon  the  dramatic 
stage,  for  be  is  nothing  if  not 'dramatic,  drew 
bo  much  attention  to  him  of  whom  so  little 
was  known  before,  that  in  the  minds  of 
some  people  there  arose  an  impression 
that  Mr.  Cushing  might  be  an  impostor;  that 
his  devout  and  ceremonious  savages  might 
be  but  vulgar  humbugs,  and  their  solemn  re¬ 
ligious  demonstrations  in  the  worship  of  the 
Sun  and  the  Ocean  might  be  merely  flub-dub 
and  clap-trap  to  gain  money  and  notoriety 
for  themselves  and  the  young  scientist  who 
has  been  adopted  into  their  tribe. 

WHY  WE  WENT  TO  ZUNL 

This  impression  has  received  encourage¬ 
ment  from  three  sources:  1.  From  a  few 
jealous  scientists  who  are  envious  of  the  rep¬ 
utation  Pushing*  has  made.  2.  From  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  Senator,  whose  reasons  will  ap- 
pear  in  another  letter.  3.  From  circus  and 
museum  agents,  who  were  unable  to  under¬ 
stand  why  the  Zuni  priests  could  not 
be  persuaded  to  perform  their  sacred 
religious  rites  befo*e  the  public  for  pay, 
and  who  naturally  concluded  that  an  Indian 
who  would  not  gratify  the  curiosity  of  the 
white  man  and  pander  to  the  appetite  for 
sensational  shows  must  be  a  painted  sham. 

The  United  States  Senator  referred  to  went 
to  Zuni  last  September,  spent  a  few  hours  at 
the  Pueblo,  conversed  with  one  of  the  In¬ 
dians  through  an  interpreter  who  did  not 
understand  their  language,  and  coming 
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there.  It  is  a  far-off  place  in  the  New  Mexico 
mountains,  difficult  of  access,  and 
until  recently  unknown.  In  or¬ 
der,  therefore,  that  Mr.  Cushing 
might  not  carry  his  deception  any  further,  if 
impostor  he  was,  and  that  his  work  and  the 
faith  of  the  people  in  him  might  be  justified 
if  he  was  genuine,  we  went  to  Zuni  on  a 
journey  of  discovery  and  investigation. 

|  Taking  that  wonderfully  interesting  rail¬ 
road,  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe,  to 
Albuquerque,  then  the  nearly  finished  new 
trans-continental  line,  the  Atlantic  and  Pa¬ 
cific,  across  the  grand  continental  divide,  the 
epine  of  the  continent,  we  entered  the  moun¬ 
tains  of  Western  New  Mexico,  and  stopped  at 
a  station  called  Wingate,  very  near  the  Ari-  j 
zona  boundary  line. 

We  fikmd  no  town  there;  only  a  station- 
house  and  a  water-tank,  a  young  boy  seated 
at  a  telegraphic  instrument,  and  a  great  New¬ 
foundland  dog  sleeping  at  his  side. 

THE  BOY  AND  THE  DOG. 

The  boy  said  he  was  from  Mount  Vernon, 
Ohio;  had  been  out  there  at  that  lonely 
mountain  top  all  winter,  and  liked  it.  The 

dog  couffi.  not  talk,  but  had  a  history.  He  had 
been  found  nearly  starved  by  some  track- 
builders  a  few  months  before  in  a  snowdrift 
beside  the  body  of  a  dead  man,  and  the  tel-  ; 
egraph  operator  had  adopted  him. 

Three  or  f'S'ur  miles  to  the'southward,  un¬ 
der  the  shadow  of  a  great  mountain,  stands 
Fort  Wingate,  one  of  the  largest  and  most 
important  military  posts  in  the  Southwest, 
now  garrisoned  by  seven  companies  of  the 
Thirteenth  Infantry  and  two  of  the  Fourth 
Cavalry.  The  cbmmandknt  is  General 
blither  P.  Bradley,  who  lived  in  Chicago  be¬ 
fore  the  war,  and  went  into  the  army  at  the 
head  of  the  Fifty-first  Illinois  Regi¬ 
ment  of  Volunteers.  He  won  the  stars  of 
a  Brigadier  General  at  the  battle  of 
Chickamauga,  and  when  the  war  was 
over  was  made  Colonel  of  the  Thirteenth  j 
Regular  Infantry,  which  he  Still  commands. 
His  lovbly  wife  was  a  Miss  Dewev,  of  Chicago, 
whose  family  home  still  stands  as  it  was  be¬ 
fore  the  fire*  a  land-mark  on  the  North  Side,  j 

General  and  Mrs.  Bradley  are  living  in  de¬ 
lightful  quarters  at  Fort  Wingate,  but  she  has 
spent  most  of  the  winter  at  Santa  Fe,  where 
her  two  bright  and  manly  boys  are  at  school. 
The  General  hopes  to  be  retired  soon,  and 
will  be  glad  then  to  retire  to  civilian  life  at 
Chicago,  after  twenty-five  years’  arduous 
service  in  the  South  and  on  the  frontier. 


AN  AMBULANCE  BIDE  IN  THE  MOUNTAINS. 

There  is  no  way  to  reach  Zuni  now  except 
by  means  of  military  assistance,  but,  as  soon 
as  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Railroad  is  com¬ 
pleted,  tourists  will  be  provided  with  con¬ 
veyances  from  Wingate. 

General  Bradley  kindly  furnished  us  a 
couple  of  army  ambulances  to  make  the  diffi-  , 
cult  and  arduous  journey.  Our  escort  was 
the  gallant  Lieutenant  Chance,  of  the  Thir¬ 
teenth  Infantry,  to  whom  we  are  greatly  in¬ 
debted  for  many  courtesies  and  attentions. 

The  road  to  Zuni  follows  an  old  trail  over 
the  rugged  range  of  Zuni  Mountains,  from 
the  summit  of  which  we  had  a  grand  view  of 
I  the  scenery  for  which  Western  New  Mexico  i 
and  Arizona  are  so  famous.  That  picturesque  j 
and  remarkable  freak  of  nature,  the  Navajo 
Church,  looms  up  between  the  cliffs  in  the 

Elory  of  its  grandeur.  It  is  not  a  church, 
owever,  but  a  massive  rock,  with  two  great 
spires  rising  from  it  to  the  height  of  several 
j  hundred  feet,  like  the  towers  of  a  great  cathe- 
|  dral.  It  is  one  of  the  most  picturesque 
I  and  unique  effects  of  nature’s  sculpture  that 
can  be  seen  anywhere,  and  is  familiar  to 
those  who  have  had  the  opportunity  of 
Btudying  the  photographs  government  ex¬ 
plorers  have  made  in  this  locality. 

After  riding  for  several  hours  over  the 
mountains  we  come  to  the  crest  of  a  tre¬ 
mendous  hill,  nearly  eleven  thousand  feet 
above  the  sea,  and  so  steep  as  to  be  impassa- 
i  T61e  for  anything  but  a  sure-footed  mule  or  a 
mountain  goat.  The  driver  said  he  “would 
rather  eat  a  six-shooter  loaded  and  cocked 
j  than  go  down  that  hill  with  an  ordinary 
i  wagon,”  and  the  ladies  of  our  party  appre¬ 
ciated  the  force  of  the  remark;  but  the 
wheels  were  locked  with  chains  and  the  am¬ 
bulance  slid  down  through  the  soft  shale  as 

if  it  had  been  snow  instead  of  powdered 
slate. 

THE  VALLEY  OF  THE  ZUNIS. 

>  Far  off  to  the  southward  to  where  the  blue 
of  the  sky  and  the  gray  of  the  earth  blend 
in  the  haze,  stretches  a  valley,  narrow  and 
crocked,  closely  embraced  by  picturesqe 
mountains  whose  cliffs  are  cut  in, ^grotesque 
shapes.  It  is  not  entirely  a  charming  region, 
this  galley  of  the  Zunis,  but  it  is  as  remarka¬ 
ble  ip  its  peculiar  attractions  as  are  the 
peaceful  heathen  who  within  it  dwell, 
i  Much  is  the  rugged  mountain,  much  is  the 
water-worn  cliff  of  sand  and  clay,  much  is 
the  dusty  desert,  much  is  the  arid  alkaline 
plain  covered  with  the  modest  but  nutritious 
gramma  grass,  and  the  wild  sage,  the  wretch- 
edest,  most  contemptible  plant  that  grows. 

It  may  be  a  grim  and  listless  waste ;  it  may 
be  unbroken  and  undisturbed  by  glimpses  of 
civilized  buty,  but  the  Zuni  has  lived  here 
contented  for  centuries  in  this,  and  until 
lately  knew  there  was  no  better  land.  We 
asked  an  old  priest  how  long  his  people  had 
lived  in  this  valley,  and  he  replied  in  words  j 
of  poetic  orientalism  for  which  the  tribe  is  I 
l  famous: 

“If  I  should  tell  you  how  long  we  have  been 
1  here  you  would  ask,  how  long  is  that?” 

They  have  plowed  fhe  dry  soil  with  crooked 
1  sticks  like  the  Egyptians  used  in  the  time  of 
Joseph,  and  watered  it  by  digging  ditches 
from  -the  springs;  they  have  planted  their 
curious  pink  and  yellow  corn,  and  watched 
their  grazing  herds  of  sheep  and  cows  and 
burros  upon  this  dreary  and  desolate  waste 
for  centuries,  and  the  bones  of  the  genera¬ 
tion  who  came  here  first  lie  in  the  inhospit¬ 
able  ground 

AS  DEAD  AS  THE  DUST  OF  ADAM; 

but  a  more  contented,  satisfied  people  were 
never  seen. 

They  have  cures  for  the  woes  that  ail  them, 

'  and  when  no  cure  can  apply  they  see  in  the 


failure  the  grim  hand  of  fate  and  lie  down 
with  a  submission  that  is  as  sublime  as  Chris¬ 
tian  resignation. 

Sweet  and  soft  around  us  was  the  spring 
air,  melting  with  a  haze  toward  sunset  that 
seemed  to  fall  like  a  veil  of  gauzy  gold  and 
hang  between  the  blue  mountains  and  the 
i  bluer  sky.  The  sky  seems  bluer  and  wider 
and  farther  off  here  than  anywhere  else  in  the 
i  world,  and  we  do  not  wonder  in  the  grim  and 
desolate  silence  that  the  Zunis  love  their 
land.  The  glowing  dawns  and  the  ruddy  twi¬ 
lights,  the  vague  summits  of  the  far  off  cov¬ 
ered  with  eternal  snows,  and  the  nearer 
mountain  lines  capped  with  grotesque 
shapes,  eroded  sandstone  and  clays  that  have 
been  carved  by  the  patient  wind  and  rain 
into  forms  that,  are  now  as  beautiful  as  the 
most  shapely  architecture,  and  again  as  pre¬ 
posterous  as  the  crazjr  dreams  of  gdblins ;  the 
fierce  sun  by  day  and  the  lazy  moon  and  lam¬ 
bent  stars  by  night,  in  a  sky  that  scarcely 
ever  knows  a  cloud — all  these  challenge  the 
admiration  of  this  little  nation  of  savages, 
whose  conversation  is  a  poem,  and  whose  tra¬ 
ditions  and  legends  are  epics  that  compare 
with  the  choicest  gems  of  Greece. 

THE  LEGEND  OF  THE  SALT  GODDESS. 
Farther  down  the  valley,  following  a  creek, 
i  that  comes  from  a  great  spring  in 
the  rocks,  we  reach  a  great  crag 
jutting  out  from  the  side  of  a  mountain 
through  which  there  is  a  venerable  hole,  300 
feet  from  the  ground,  elliptical  in  form,  and 
large  enoughffor  an  elephant  to  pass  through 
without  disturbing  his  plumage,  if  an  ele¬ 
phant  should  be  so  foolish  as  to  fly. 

Under  the  crag,  on  the  ground,  a  spire  of 
salty  stone,  narrow  and  feather-shaped, 
stands  upright  sixty  or  seventy  feet,  where  it 
fell  when  the  knife  of  nature  severed  it  from 
its  sister  crags. 

The  Zunis  have  a  legend  about  this  as  they 
have  about  every  geological  curiosity  or  Ab¬ 
surdity,  and  the'legend,  as  the  old  priests  tell 
it,  is  this: 

Centuries  ago  the  god  of  turquois — the 
Zunis  believe  every  treasure  sprang  from  the 
gods — had  a  wife  who  was  the  goddess  of 
salt.  To  him  they  owe  the  rough,  blue  jewels 
that  lie  strewn  upon  their  rodks,  and  to  her 
the  pitiless  alkali  that  has  eaten  the 
vegetation  off  their  plains.  When  the  god 
was  warm,  the  perspiration  that  fell  from  his 
brow  turned  into  turquois,  and  the  sweat  of 
the  goddess  was  salt.  Indignant  at  the  en¬ 
croachments  of  the  mortals  they  flew  away 
from  their  home,  aud  in  their  flight  the  god- 
'  dess  dashed  against  the  rock,  which  was  re¬ 
sistless,  and  made  the  hole  which  we  saw  yes¬ 
terday.  One  of  hdr  plumes  was  disarranged 
by  the  encounter  and  fell  to  the  earth,  the 
t  quill  entering  the  ground.  It  stood  up 
light,  and  bathed  in  the  perspiration  of  the 
heated  flight  it  turned  to  salty  stone.  Wliere- 
ever  she  flew  the  perspiration  dripping  from 
her  fell  to  the  ground,  became -salt  and 
destroyed  the  vegetation,  and  the  line  of  her 
flight  is  traced  by  beds  of  alkali  that  stretch 
from  Zuni  to  the  Salt-Lakes  of  Arizona,  where 
she  rested  forever.  The  Turquois  Mountain 
near  by  was  the  home  of  the  god. 

THE  TOWN  OF  ZUNI 

is  a  collection  of  mud  huts,  one  above  the 
other,  until  i)he  highest  is  seven  stories  from 
the  ground,  and  at  the  last  census  they  num¬ 
bered  1,000  people. 

The  houses  are  built  of  adobe  bricks— sun 
dried  clay — and  the  walls  of  the  lower  strata 
of  rooms  are  in  some  cases  seven  and  eight 
feet  thick.  These  walls  are  roofed  over  with 
the  trunks  of  cottonwood  and  pine  trees,  cov¬ 
ered  with  a  thick  layer  of  straw  arid  clay. 
The  walls  of  one  house  are  the  foundation  of 


another,  and  the  roof  of  one  is  the  floor  of 
that  which  stands  above  it.  The  houses  that 
stand  upon  the  ground  are  entered  from  the 
roof,  and  the  interior  is  reached  by  climb¬ 
ing-  a  ladder  up  and  then  climbing  a  ladder 
down. 

This  mode  of  construction  was  adopted  as  a 
measure  of  protection  from  the  assaults  of 
outside  enemies,  and  when  a  Zuni  wants  to 
lock  his  dwelling  he  imlls  up  the  ladder.  It 
is  the  old  story  of  the  woodchuck  that  went 
into  his  hole  and  pulled  the  hole  in  after  him. 

In  the  center  of  the  town  is  a  wide  court  or 
plaza,  which  is  reached  by  climbing  seven 
ladders  to  the  top  of  the  "pueblo,  and  then 
climbing  down  seven  more  to  the  ground. 
In  this  court  are  held  the  councils  and  sacred 
dances,  which  Mr.  Cushing  has  described  in  I 
such  a  graphic  way  in  his  contributions  to 
the  Century. 

A  SELF-SUPPORTING  TRIBE. 

Until  Mr.  Cushing  began  to  write  these  in¬ 
teresting  descriptions  of  a  peculiar  people, 
the  Zunis,  were  almost  entirely  unknown, 
but  they  have  been  made  famous  by  his  re¬ 
searches  and  narrations,  and  by  the  pub¬ 
licity  given  to  their  journey  last  supimer  to 
the  sea.  They  are  the  oldest,  as  far  as  is 
known,  and  the  least  undisturbed  in  then- 
primitive  conditions  of  all  the  Indians  in  the 
United  States;  have  never  received  aid  from 
the  government,  and  therefore  their  name 
does  not  appear  in  the  records  at  Washing¬ 
ton  nor  in  the  appropriation  bills  of  Congress. 

Three  or  four  hundred  years  ago  a  great  deal 
was  said  of  them  in  the  reports  of  the  old 
Spanish  explorers,  who  invaded  this  country 
in  their  remorseless  search  for  gold,  but  from 
Coronado,  who  wrote  of  them  in  J  550,  to 
Cushing,  who  .  commenced  to  write  of  them 
two  years  ago,  they  have  been  allowed  to 
live *  along  in  their  primitive  simplicity, 
nestled  down  here  among  the  mountains,  off 
the  line  of  travel,  beyond  the  reach  of  ordi¬ 
nary  scientists,  and  in  a  country  that  offers 
no  quartz'  or  gold  dust  as  temptations  to  the 
ubiquitous  prospector. 

HOW  GUSHING  CAME  HERE. 

Three  years  ago,  or  perhaps  four,  the 
Smithsonian  Institute  at  Washington  sent 
out  a  party  of  explorers  in*to  the  mountains 
of  western  New  Mexico  and  Arizona  to  hunt 
‘  for  “contributions  to  science,”  among  the 
ancient  pueblos  and. .in  the  hills  where  the 
cave  dwellers  and .  the  cliff  dwellers  used  to 
live  in  the  days  we  know  nothing  of. 

Accompanying  this  party  was  Mr.  Frank 
Cushing,  a  young  man  from  Rochester,  N. 
Y.,  a  mere  stripling,  22  years  old, 
slight  in  physique,  small  in  stature,  but  of 
wonderful  nerve,  unusual  intelligence  and 
consuming  ambition.  The  instructions  gi  ven 
I  the  party  were  to  find  the  most  curious  and 
primative  of  these  tribes— that  one,  Where- 
ever  it  was,  of  which  science  had  the  smallest 
knowledge,  and  which  had  felt  the  least  the 
advance  or  civilization.  At  that  place,  and 
with  that  tribe,  young  Cushing  was  to  re¬ 
main,  and  spend  as  much  time  as  necessary 
in  the  study  of  its  language,  customs,  and 
traditions.  ,  It  was  supposed  that  one  season 
would  be  sufficient,  and  Cushing  expected  to 
return  with  the  exploring  party  to  W ashing- 
ton  when  winter  came,  but  it  was  a  case  of 
!  miscalculation,  for  Cushing  is  at  Zuni  still, 

;  and  expects  to  remain  there  for  two  or  three 
years  longer  until  he  has  reached  the  end  of 
his  researches,  and  reaped  the  most  fruit¬ 
ful  scientific  harvest  that  ever  was  gathered 
by  an  ethnologist’s  hand. 

I  do  not  believe  Mr.  Cushing  or  any  other 
scientist  wduld  have  undertaken  the  work 


had  he  known  what  was  before  him ;  had  he 
known  what  the  penalty  was,  the  obstacles 
tlfat  were  to  be  encountered,  the  hardships 
that  were  to  be  endured,  and  the  privations 
that  were  to  be  suffered,  but  having  plunged 
in  he  had  to  stay.  His  experience  has  been 
one  of  unexampled  novelty,  but  at  the  same 
time  requiring  more  nerve  and  courage  and 
endurance  than  even 

A  SCIENTIFIC  FANATIC 

would  often  be  willing  to  confront.  And 
those  words  fitly  describe  Mr.  Cushing. 
Those  who  are  jealous  of  him  say  that  he  is 
doing  all  he  has  done  in  order  to  secure  no¬ 
toriety.  That  he  finds  in  his  field  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  gain  a  professional  reputation 
beyond  and  above  that  which  exists  in  other 
resorts  of  the  ethnologists  is  no  doubt  true, 
but  I  do  not  believe  a  mere  thirst  for  noto¬ 
riety  could  have  kept  him  here,  when  the 
bauble  can  be  so  easily  found  in  other  and 
less  arduous  fields.  His  work  is  the  result  of 
an  inspiration  accidentally  received,  and  he  is 
determined  to  be  thorough. 

No  one  can  see  or  talk  with  Mr.  Cushing 
without  realizing  that  he  is  a  helpless  eu- 
thusiast  because  of  the  ambition  that  has  be-  : 
come  a  passion  for  acquiring-  knowledge  of 
„  this  interesting  and  remarkable  people,  and 
i  those  who  visit  the  place,  honestly  and  un¬ 
prejudiced,  will  acknowledge  that  he  is  en¬ 
titled  to  all  the  reputation,  or  notoriety,  if 
that  word  will  suit  better,  that  will  cling  to 
his  name. 

In  demeanor  he  is  modest  but  enthusiastic; 
in  conversation,  fascinatingly  interesting, 
and  a  study  6f  nis  writings  about  the  Zunis 
will  show  a  labored  attempt  to  conceal  his 
individualism  so  far  as  it  can  possibly  be 
i  done. 

His  articles  would  be  more  interesting  if  he 
would  relate  more  of  himself  and  his  remark¬ 
able  experience,  for  it  is  unique  and  unpre¬ 
cedented,  and  I  know  of  no  one  who  has  un¬ 
dergone  anything  that  can  parallel  his  life  for 
the  last  few  years  that  would  write  of  it  so 
modestly  and  unostentatiously  as  he  does. 
Having  first  read  his  publications,  and  then 
visited  him  at  his  home,  I  can  see  how  much 
of  absorbing  interest  might  have  been 
written,  but  never  has  been,  and  probably 
never  wull  be  told. 

ME.  CUSHING’S  BRIDE. 

Last  summer  when  Mr.  Cushing  went  East 
with  the  Zunis,  he  married  a  young  lady  at 
Washington,  to  whom  he  had  long  been  en¬ 
gaged,  and  brought  her  back  a  bride  to  live  in 
an  Indian  hovel. 

He  was  compelled  to  join  the  tribe  in  order 
to  pursue  his  researches,  for  the  Zunis  are 
a  secretive  people,  and  their  religion  and  tra-  , 
ditions  are  as  secret  as  Masonry.  After  join¬ 
ing  them  the  leading  men  of  the  tribe  en-  j 
deavored  tb  persuade  him  to  marry  one  of  the  I 
dusky  maidens  who"  sit  around  half  naked  in  { 
the  sun,  mold  pottery,  and  weave  blankets. 
And  he  came  near  losing  his  influence  with 
the  Indians,  and  even  stood  in  danger  of  his 
life  because  of  his  refusal  to  do  so.  Twice  ! 
were  women  selected  for  him,  but  he  risked  ! 
the  penalty  of  rejecting  them,  and  would  j 
have  fared  badly  but  for  the  protection  of  the 
native  governor,  who  had  adopted  him  into 
his  family  and  given  him  a  bed  of  sheep-skins 
in  his  rude-  home. 

Cushing  told  the  Indians  of^his  engagement 
to  a  young  lady  in  Washington,  and  of  his  in¬ 
tention  to  marry  her  and  bring  her  to  live 
with  them,  and  although  their  preference 
would  have  been  for  him  to  take  a  wife  from 
the  ,  tribe,  their  gallantry  overcame  their  | 
prei  udice,  and  they  received  the  pale  face, 
brown-eyed  bride  with  a  respectful  and  cor-  I 
dial  welcome. 


'■  T  •  ■' 

WHO  JIES.  CUSHING  IS. 

Mrs.  Cushing  was  the  daughter  of  the  late 
Mr.  Mag'ill,  who  was  for  many  years  con¬ 
nected  with  the  venerable  banking-  house 
of  Lewis  Johnson  &  Co.,  of  Washington,  and 
I  was  one  of  the  belles  of  the  Capital.  Her  de- 
|  vot'ion  to  hea  husband  runs  parallel  to  his 
devotion  to  science,  for  there  are  few  girls 
who  would  leave  a  beautiful  home  at  Wash¬ 
ington  for  a  mud  hut  in  ah  Indian  pueblo, 
even  for  men  they  loved. 

A  man  or  a  woman  who  does  notiove  lux¬ 
ury  fails  to  reach  or  realize  the  privileges  and 
possibilities  of  existence;  but  he  or  she  who 
|  cannot  dispense  with  luxury  and  enjov 
roughing  it  is  a  worthless  weakling  unfit  for 
the  tasks  and  the  triumphs  that  the  great 
world  offers.  Mr.  Cushing  belongs  to  that 
ancient  fraternity,  the  badge  qf  which  is  always 
apparent,  even  under  the  barMric  costume 
of  the  £uni — the  honorable  order  of  gentle¬ 
men — and  in  his  rude  surroundings  and 
primitive  accommodations  every  sign  he 
gives  detects  this  order  to  which  he  belongs, 

,  and  of  which  in  Washington  onn  Zuni  he 
will  always  be  an  ornament. 

Mrs.  Cushing  does  not  enjoy  life  in  Zuni  as 
her  husband  does.  She  does  not  and  cannot 
share  his  fascination  for  the  work  in  which 
he  is  engaged.  She  hates  the  dirty  women 
and  the  naked  children,  and  despises  their 
filthy  ways,  but  she  has  made  her  mud  hut  a 
pretty  little  paradise,  and  has  developed,; the 
possibilities  of  comfort  even  in  Zuni. 

A  BRIDE’S.  QUEER  HOME. 

lithe  clay  walls  of  her  rude  house  are  hung 
with  blankets  woven  by  theZunis  and  Navajo 
Indians,  and  compare  in  brilliancy  of  color, 
texture,  and  design  with  the  far-famed  Gob¬ 
elin  tapestries.  The  ceilings  of  undressed 
trunks  of  trees  are  covered  with  bright 
figured  cretons  and  Japanese  silks.  The  mud 
floor  is  strewn  with  sheep  skins,  tanned  by 
the  Indians,  that  are  softer  to  the 
slippered  foot  than  the  rugs  of  Ori¬ 
ental  magnificence,  and  ornaments  selected 
with  refined  taste  or  framed  with  clever 
hands  after  the  models  of  decorative  art  are 
hung  here  and  fastened  there,  hnd  strewn 
everywhere.  The  Cushing  residence  is  a 
dirty  mud  hut  without,  but  within  a  bower 
of  beauty. 

She  has  her  sister^Miss  Magill,  with  her, 
who  likes  the  Zunis  betteV  than  Mrs.  Cushing, 
and  is '  talking  of  adopting  their  peculiar 
dress  and  joining  their  tribe. 

“I  would  do  it,”  said  Miss  Magill.;  “it  would 
be  so  funny  and  romantic,  but  I  don’t  like  to 
cut  my  hair.” 

Dr.  'Cushing,  a  brother  of  Frank,  and  his 
wife  are  there  as  visitors,  and  Mr.  Metcalf, 
the  well-known  artist  of  Boston,  who  has 
been  making  the  beautiful  illustrations  for 
Mr.  Cushing’s  articles  in  the  Century. 

The  family  have  a  colored  man  for  cook  and 
“maid  of  ali  work,”  and  while  their  diet  is 
confined  to  the  slender  resources  of  the  In¬ 
dian  garden  and  the  provisions  of  the  com¬ 
missary  store  at  Fort  Wingate,  we  can  testify 
to  the  hospitality,  the  wholesomeness  and  the 
enjoyment  of  their  table. 

THE  GOVERNOR’S  CAUL. 

We  arrived  at  Zuni  about  sunset,  and  were 
stretched  around  upon  the  sOlt  sheep  skins 
listening  with  absorbing;  interest  to  the  recital 
of  Mr.  Cushing’s  peculiar  adventures,  when 
the  Governor,  Lau-lit-sa-tuh-sft-sa,  came  in. 
By  the  brilliant  light  that  came  from  the 
!  blazing  branches  of  the  pinon  tree  that  flamed 
in  the  rude  but  picturesque  comer  fire-place, 
we  could  see  a  tall,  gaunt  man  with  large, 
dark  eyes,  a  sharp  nose  and  a  melancholy 
mouth— an  Indian  counterpart  in  counte¬ 
nance  of  Edwin  Booth, 


“Here  is  the  old  Governor  come  to  call  upon 
you,”  said  Mr.  Ctishing,  and  we  all  arose  and 
were  introduced  to  him  as  “men  who  write 
much,  friends  of  niine  from  Chicago.  ” 

The  old  savage  grasped  my  hand,  drew  it 
to  his  mouth,  and  breathed  upon  it.  That  is 
the  friendly  Salutation  of  the  Zuni — a  beau¬ 
tiful  one  in  its  significance,  for  it  meant  that 
he  gave  his  breath,  the  most  precious  gift  he  j 
had,  into  my  hand. 

“May  you  grow  to  be  a  tall  man,”  was  his 
salutation  in  Zuni  to  me,  referring  to  my  in¬ 
ferior  stature. 

The  old' "heathen  squatted  down  on  a 
sheepskin  rug,  and  I  offered  him  a  ci¬ 
gar.  He  took  it  with  a  profound  bow 
of  thanks,  and  lit  it  with  an  ember 
that  he  lifted  from  the  fire-place.  Pretty 
soon,  after  he  had  pulled  a  few  whiffs,  he 
jumped  up,  ran  to  the  door  and  threw  away 
the  cigar,  apologizing  for  lighting  a  cigar  in 
the  presence  •  of  ladies,  and  teaching  us  a 
lesson  in  politeness. 

He  was  assured  that  the  ladies  had  been 
well  cured,  being  the  wives  of  inveterate 
smokers,  and  accepting  another  cigar  puffed 
away  with  the  rest  of  us. 

WHAT  HE  SAW  IN  CHICAGO. 

I  With  Mr.  Cushing  as  interpreter  we  talked 
j  with  him,  and  he  expressed^  the  admiration 
he  felt,  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  for  the 
greatness  of  Chicago.  It  was  the  first  great 
city  he  saw  on  his  Eastern  trip  last  summer, 
‘and  his  recollections  were  amusing 
and  interesting.  While  they  were  there 
the  Zunis  stopped  at  the  Palmer 
House,  which  was  the  biggest  pueblo  he  was 
ever  in,  and  they  witnessed  an  American 
dance  in  the  ball  room.  He  lfiughed  heartily 
as  he  told  of  some  of  his  party  who  tried  to 
dance  and  slipped  down  upon  the  waxed  floor, 

but  solemnly  assured  us  that  he  had  been 
guilty  of  no  such  foolishness. 

The  Governor’s  costume  was  unique,  if 
not  impressive.  He  wore  a  shirt  and  pair  of 
drawers  made  of  flour  sacks,  and  across  his 
shoulder-blades  was  printed  the  legend,  in 
-larg-e  blue  letters,  “XXX  Suijerfine  Winter 
Wheat  Patent  Flour,”  and  the  name  of  the 
miller,  which  hisj;  Excellency  considered  a 
great  ornament. 

He  was  glad  to  see  us  as  the  friend  of  his 
brother,  “Te-na-tsa-li” — “Medicine  Flower,” 
as  the  Zunis  have  named  Cushing,  and,  in  his 
Oriental  way,  wished  that  our  visit  “might 
be  blessed  with  a  multitude  of  pleasures.” 

Pretty  soon  there  was  a  timid  rap  at  the 
door— that  is  a  custom  Mrs.  Cushing-  has  in¬ 
troduced.  The  Zunis  enter  the  houses  of  each 
other  without  ceremony,  at  all  times  of 
day  and  night,  not  even  asking  as 
much  as  by  your  leave — but  Mrs.  Cushing  has 
forbidden  them  to  intrude  into  her  apart¬ 
ments  without  permission,  and  since  she  has 
made  fiightful  examples  of  some  of  them, 
they  have  adopted  the  civilized  mode  of 
knocking  at  the'  door  and  awaiting  a  wel¬ 
come. 

A  ZUNI-BEARING  WIFE. 

When  Cushing- cried  out  in  Zuni  “come  in,” 
the  door  slowly  opened,  and  there  appeared  a 
fat  little  woman  who  stepped  to  the  table  and 
emptied  from  her  blanket  a  large  quantity  of 
parched  corn,  explaining-  that  she  had  pre¬ 
pared  it  for  the  friends  of  “Cushy-Cushy,”  as 
the  scientist  is  more  familiarly  known.  She 
intimated  that  some  compensation  would  be 
acceptable,  and  was  rewarded  by  the  ladies 
who  offered  her  a  few  pieces  of  candy  they 
had  brought  with  them. 

To  this  Mrs.  Cushing  objected,  as  the  knowl¬ 
edge  that  sweetmeats  were  in  our  possession 
would  bring  the  whole  community  to  .the 
door;  but  the  woman  got  her1  reward  with  an 


emphatic  explanation  that  there  was  no 
more  of  the  same  sort  to  be  had. 

THE  GOVERNOR  AND  MINNIE  PALMER. 

When  I  askecfthe  old  Governor  what  he  re¬ 
membered  most  pleasantly  of  all  he  saw  in 
Chicago,  he  referred  to  a  big1  pueblo  with 
beautifully  colored  walls  and  dazzling-  lights 
and  brilliant  blankets  hanging  from  gold  and 
silver  rods  which  he  visited  with  Mr.  Cush¬ 
ing.  He  said  that  there  was  a  young  lady  on 
the  stage  who  sang  and  talked  and  danced, 
and  he  thought  she  was  very  beautiful  and 
very  bright,  and  he  liked  her  the  best  of  any 
of  the  American  ladies  he  saw  on  his  journey 
East.  Mr.  Cushing  explained  that  his-  Ex¬ 
cellency  referred  to  the  Grand  Opera  House, 
of  Chicago,  and  that  the  you#g  lady  whose 
attractions  had  left  so  profound  an  impres¬ 
sion  upon  his  soul  was  Miss  Minnie 
Palmer,  whom  he  saw  in  her  play,  “My  Sweet¬ 
heart.  ” 

The  Governor  was  also  very  much  pleased 
and  impressed  with  the  comic  opera  “The 
Mascotte,”  which  he  witnessed  on  that 
memorable  journey,  and  sang  to  us  the 
“Gobble,  Gobble,  Ba!”  ditty,  which  he  dis¬ 
tinctly  remembered,  and  has  been  singing  jj 
about  Zuni  ever  since. 

The  people  in  the  streets  of  Chicago,  he  || 
said,  “were  so  many  that  it  gave  him 
thoughts,”  meaning  that  they  caused  him  a 
greaJd  deal  of  wonder  and  bewilderment. 

A  VISIT  FROM  THE  GOVERNOR’S  WIFE. 

The  Governor  had  not  long  been  gone  before 
the  presence  of  his  worthy  spouse  was  an¬ 
nounced,  and  in  she  came  to  pay  her  respects 
to  the  ladies.  She  is  short  of  stature,  as  all 
women  of  the  Zunis  are.  They  marry  at  ten 
years  of  age,  and  many  of  them  are  mothers 
at  twelve,  so  that  with  the  cares  of  the  house¬ 
hold  they  never  get  their  growth.  She  had 
not  an  unpleasant  face,*  but  there  was  a  sharp 
look  in  the  eye  and  a  curl  of  the  lip  that  in¬ 
troduced  her  disposition  to  us  as  plainly  as  if 
it  had  been  photographed  on  paper,  and  Mrs. 
Cushing  said  that  our  estimate  of  her  char¬ 
acteristics  was  not  a  mistaken  one,  for  she 
has  the  sharpest  tongue  in  the  village. 

She  is  a  good  woman,  however,  "neat  and 
industrious,  and  not  given  to  yanities;  but  a 
terrible  scold  and  the  worst  gossip  in  the 
town.  Her  husband  has  for  twenty  years 
been  aware  of  her  procWMes,  for  she  lectures 
him  as  if  he  were  a  scullery  grabber  instead 
of  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  tribe,  and  Mr. 
Cushing  says  that  when  he  lived  with  them  j 
he  was  kept  awake  all  night  many  a  time  by 
the  Caudle  lectures  ghe  delivered  to  the  old 
gentleman  who  was  reposing  by  his  side  upon 
their  couch  of  sheepskin. 

Her  ladyship  wore  a  sort  of  tunic  made  of 
the  same  material  '  as  her  blanket,  blue 
being  the  prevailing  color,  with  here  and 
there  an  irregular  stripe  of  White.  The  shoul¬ 
der  bands  were  richly  embroidered  with 
beads,  and  the  leggings  were  made  to  match. 
Upon  her  feet  were  a  pair  of  handsome  moc¬ 
casins,  and  Over  her  head  she  wore  a  well- 
bleached  flour  saok  in  the  place  of  a  hood  or 
shawl. 

THE  LEADING  LADY’S  ORNAMENTS. 

Her  ornaments  were  quite  conspicuous, 
and  consisted  of  a  heavy  necklace  of  large 
silver  beads,  with  a  pendant  in  the  form  of  a 
crescent,'  hammered  out. of  a  silver  dollar  by 
her  devoted  husbandfwho  is  quite  a  skillful 
silversmith  r  from  her  ears  hung  heavy  ear¬ 
rings  of  silver,  large  and  fantastic  in  *  shape 
like  those  worn  upon  the  opera  stage  by  the 
gypsy  queens.  Around  her  wrists  were  brace¬ 
lets  innumerable,  all  of  silver,  some  of  them 
engraved  bands,  and  others  strings  of  beads 
and  buttons. 

She  dropped  a  courtesy  as  she  entered  the 
door,  and  said,  apologetically,  that  her  hus¬ 


band  had  tola  ner  to  come  and  see  the  ladies 
although  she  “was  quite  covered  over  with 
shame  because  she  had  been  eating  onions,” 
not  having  expected  company.  Mrs.  Cushing 
indulged  in  a  sotto  voce  dissent  from  the  re¬ 
mark  that  her  visit  had  been  ah  the  sugges¬ 
tion  of  her  husband,  and  ventured  the  asser- 
tion  that  the  old  gentleman  had  received  a 
terrible  blowing  up  because  he  had  got  in  his 
call  before  she  had  an  opportunity. 

She  breathed  upon  the  ladies’  hands  as  the  | 
Governor  had  breathed  upon  those  of  the  j 
gentlemen,  and  bade  them  welcome  to  the 
hospitable  homes  of  Zuni.  Some  of  the  oma- ; 
ments  and  garments  the  ladies  wore  seemed 
to  arrest  her  attention,  and  she  was  particu- 1 
larly  enchanted  with  a  chatelaine  watch 
which  hung  from  the  belt  of  one  of  them. 
Their  fur-lined  mantles  she  considered  quite 
a  luxury,  and  was  outspoken  in  her  admira-  j 
tion  thereof.  One  of  the  mantles  bore  at  the 
neck  a  silver-plated  clasp,  which  seemed  to 
suit  her  fancy,  and  was  regarded  by  her  as  a 
gem  of  priceless  value. 

A  ZUNI  WOMAN’S  BLESSING. 

During  her  short  caliche  proved  the  power 
of  a  woman’s  discerning  eye  by  detecting; 
which  of  the  three  ladies  ip  our  party  was  ! 
single  and  which  were  married,  but  con¬ 
gratulated  them  all  in  a  most  flattering  way 
upon  their  beautiful  appearance.  As  she  left 
the  room  she  besto  wed  upon  us  quite  a  polite 
and  pretty  blessing,  when  she  said  in  Zuni: 

“May  tlie  darkness  bring  sweet  sleep  to  you 
all,  and  may  tlfe  morning  find  you  well.” 

Before  going,  however,  she  invited  the 
ladies  to  return  the  call,  and  intimated  that 
she  had  some  very  nice  pottery  of  her  own  j 
manufacture  and  decoration  that  she  was 
willing  to  dispose  of.  It  is  unnecessary  *  to 
say  that  the  ladies  accepted  the  invitation 
and  bought  the  pottery. 

During  the  evening  we  strolled  about  the 
village,  looking  in  upon  the  people  and  see- 
ing  how  they  lived.  Their  rooms  were  lighted 
by  the  pinons  blazing  in  rhe  fire-place,  and 
the  shadows  were  very  picturesque. 

At  one  place  the  man  we  wanted  to  see  was 
out,  but  we  found  a  little  woman  crooning- 
over  a  sick  baby  which  lay  naked  in  her 
arms,  and  she  was  giving  it  medicine  from  a  ; 
bowl  of  steaming  herbs  that  sat  beside  the  ' 
fire.  She  w'as  singing  a  song  to  put  the  child 
asleep  and  rocking  it  gently  in  her  arms. 

ONE  OF  THE  WIERDEST  PICTURES 

I  ever  witnessed  was  that  presented  at  the 
house  of  the  high  priest  of  the  Pueblo,  a  ven¬ 
erable  old  man,  Nai-iut-chi  by  name,  and  the 
father  of  the  Governor.  He  was  about  retir¬ 
ing  as  we  called,  and  the  fire  on  the  hearth 
was  low.  Retiring  with  the  Zunis  means  pull¬ 
ing  a  lot  of  sheepskins  into  a  corner  and  lying 
down  upon  them. 

The  old  man  recognized  Cushing’s  voice  and 
gave  him  an  affectionate  welcome.  As  we 
entered  he  arose  from  his  couen  and  breathed 
into  our  hand's  one  after  another,  uttering  a 
poetic  phrase  about  the  g-ladness  that  came 
•  in  with  us  at  the  open  door.  All  the  Zunis 
are  poets,  and  there  is  nothing  so  conspic¬ 
uous  in  their  habits  and  customs  and  lan¬ 
guage  as  the  striking  resemblance  to  the 
oriental  in  their  salutations  and  benedictions,  j 
■  He  apologized  for  the  darkness  of  the  room,  ! 
and  called  to  his  wife  to  “shake  the  flame  out  | 
of  the  embers.”  She  responded  jestingly  that 
he  was  getting  old  and  lazy  and  “was  no 
good  any  more,”  or  he  would  get  up  and  fix 
the  fire  himself.  As  the  flames  began  to  blaze 
out  of  the  wood  the  light  crept  upon  the 
shadows  and  showed  us  the  recumbent  forms 
of  several  of  the  family  stretched  out  un'der 


their  blankets  peacefully  snoring-,  and  the  old  I 
priest  sat  cross-legged  like  a  Turk  in  their  | 
midst,  with  his  gray  hair  falling  upon  his 
shoulders,  and  the  fitful  shadows  from  the 
firelight  playing  around  the  wrinkles  in  his 
solemn,  rugged  face. 

I  did  not  see  him  by  daylight, and  the  abbre¬ 
viated  garments  he  wore  that  night  were  not 
consonant  with  the  dignity  that  sat  upon  his 
face ;  but  the  picture  he  made  was  an  effect¬ 
ive  one. 

A  BUST  OF  PLATO  IN  BEONZE. 

His  head  is  large  and  leonine,  and  the 
abundant  hair  fell  upon  his  shoulders  like  a 
mane  ;  his  face  was  cast  in  an  heroic  mold,  and 
its  features  are  those  of  a  prophet. 
The  incongruith  between  the  head  and  the 
drapery  could  not  have  been  more  striking. 
It  was  a  bust  of  Plato  in  bronze  draped  in  a 
pink  calico  shirt. 

He,  too,  like  the  Governor,  wanted  to  talk 
of  Chicago;  but,  unlike  that  gay  and  giddy- 
executive,  the  old  priest  took  the  wonders  of 
civilization  home  to  his  poor  untutored  soul. 
He  had  nothing  to  say  of  the  ball-room  at  the 
Palmer  House,  nor  of  the  theater;  but  the 
advantages  and  benefits  and  blessings  of 
civilization  seemed  to  have  impressed  him 
most.  While  the  Governor’s  observations 
had  been  those  of  “a  man  about  town,”  the 
old  priest  had  looked  through  the  eyes  of  a 
philosopher.  Only  once  did  he  drop  from  his 
tone  of  apostolic  dignity,  and  that  was  when 
he  alluded  to  the  elephant  Jumbo,  which  he 
said  was  the  most  wonderful  animal  he  ever 
saw,  and  bigger  than  he  supposed  the  gods 
created  animals.  Then  he  added,  gleefully: 

“I  have  Ms  picture  in  my  little  treasure 
box.” 

A  philosopher’s  observations. 

I  asked  him  what  of  all  he  saw  at  Chicago 
gave  him  the  most  gratification,  and  what  do 
you  think  this  venserable  old  priest  said? 

The  sea  lions  at  Lincoln  park! 

Why? 

Because,  as  he  piously  explained,  they  were 
the  first  creatures  carrying  life  in  their 
breasts  that  he  had  ever  seen  that  came  from 
the  ocean,  which  the  Zunis  worship.  People 
always  worship  that  which  they  deem  most 
precious.  With  the  Christian  it  is  the  water 
of  life.  With  the  Zunis  it  is  the  water  of  the 
sea,  the  river  and  the  spring;  that  which 
alone  stands  between  him  and  starvation  in 
this  parched  and  arid  land.  In  the  sea  lions 
the.  old  priest  saw  “the  children  of  the 
ocdan  ”  for  the  first  time,  and  his  soul  was 
filled  with  awe  and  reverence. 

I  asked  Mm  then  what  was  the  most  won¬ 
derful  thing  he  saw  in  all  his  journey  through 
civilization,  and  he  answered,  “The  sleight-of- 
hand  men.”  While  they  were  in  New  York 
the  Zunis  went  to  see  the  jugglers.  They  saw 
Hermann  and  several  others,  and*£o  this  day 
Cushing  cannot  convince  them  that  Hermann 
is  not  a  god.  The  contortionists  at  the  circus 
were  also  considered  very  wonderful  by  them. 

But  I  was  not  satisfied  with  this.  I  could 
not  but  believe  that  a  man  with  a  face  like 
that  which  the  old  priest  bore  had  looked 
deeper  than  this  into  the  triumphs  of  the  pale  ; 
faces.  So  I  put  this  question: 

WHAT  IMPRESSED  HIM  MOST. 

“What  of  all  you  saw  in  your  journey  East 
impressed  you  most  with  the  superiority  of 
the  white  men  over  the  Indians?” 

The  father  of  the  Zunis  turned  his  eyes  to¬ 
ward  me,  and  answered  slowly: 

“The  case  with  which  they  can  get  water. 
The  white  man  takes  the  river  into  the  walls 
of  his  house.  By  turning  a  little  iron  stick 
he  can  get  that  which  we  pray  for  all  our 
lives !” 

This  was  to  the  mind  of  the  Zuni,  the  in¬ 
habitant  of  a  barren,  rainless  land,  the 


'TSfedita M  tainted  to  go  back  to  the 
States  and™  said,  “Yes;  I  grow  strong:  with 
anxiety  that  I  may  go  again 

We  talked  long  and  late  with  the  o 
nronhet  and  then  we  went  back  to  Cushm„  s 
quarters  and  stretched  o™lres  out  on  the 
sheep-skin  rugs  with  our  loot  to  the  flre^ 

PAGAN  GODS  IN  AMEEICA 


RELICS  FOUND  AMONG  THE  MOUNTAINS  OF 
NEW  MEXICO. 

A  Chicago  Times  correspondent,  writ- 
ing  from  Pena  Blanca,  New  Mexico,  says  : 

‘  ‘  On  the  highest  point  of  the  great  Po- 
trero  de  las  Vacas  are  the  most  remarkable 
prehistoric  relics  that  have  been  discovered 
in  New  Mexico,  being  no  less  than  the 
gods  sculptured  in  stone  that  were  wor¬ 
shipped  by  the  ancients.  These  are  the 
statues  of  mountain  lions,  carved  from  a 
volcanic  rock  in  situ  that  forms  the  cap  of 
potrero.  The  images  are  enclosed  in  a 
rude  and  almost  circular  stone-wall,  in  a 
space  fifty  feet  in  circumference,  three 
feet  in  height,  with  an  entrance  projected 
eighteen  feet  toward  the  southeast,  three 
feet  wide.  The  lions  face  directly  toward 
the  east,  are  two  in  number,  separated  by 
a  space  of  twelve  inches,  and  are  each  six 
feet  in  length,  and  represent  a  puma  or 
mountain  lion  in  the  act  of  crouching  for 
a  spring.  The  heads  of  these  statues  are 
almost  entirely  destroyed,  showing  plainly 
the  marks  of  the  pious  hammer  that 
sought  their  overthrow.  The  legs,  body 
and  tails  of  the  animal  are  better  pre¬ 
served,  and  constitute  the  remains  of  the 
most  remarkable  stone  images  set  up  for 
pagan  worship  in  the  territory  of  the 
United  States.  To  these  gods  the  Cochita 
Indians  of  the  present  day  pay  homage. 
The  Indians  who  accompanied  me  were 
|  among  the  most  intelligent  of  the  village, 
[  and,  although  they  professed  to  be  good 
[  Catholics,  and  on  the  walls  of  their  humble 
'  adobe  dwellings  hung  pictures  of  the 
saints,  and  around  their  necks  were  em¬ 
blems  of  the  church,  they  could  not  be  in¬ 
duced  to  touch  the  statues.  This  I  did  not 
attempt  to  have  them  do  by  a  direct  re¬ 
quest,  but  made  the  test  through  strategy. 
I  left  a  field-glass  on  the  back  of  one  of 
the  lions,  then  walked  off  a  few  yards  on 
the  pretext  of  looking  at .  some  other  ob¬ 
ject,  and  then  sent  Jose  back  after  the  in¬ 
strument.  It  was  a  test  not  only  of  his  su¬ 
perstition,  but,  poor  fellow,  of  his  devo¬ 
tion,  which  I  did  not  require.  It  was  ob¬ 
taining  knowledge  under  a  false  pretence, 
but  the  end  justified  the  means.  Jose 
went  back,  but  it  was  with  a  lingering- 
step,  undecided,  and  as  if  he  knew  not 
what  to  do ;  but  he  went  back,  and  ap¬ 
proaching  within  three  feet  of  the  sacred 
image,  reached  forward  with  a  stick  and 
drew  the  glass  toward  him  until  he  could 
reach  it  with  his  hand  without  touching 
the  lion.  Afterward,  while  at  Santa  Fe, 
I  saw  one  of  the  same  tribe  in  a  fur-liouse. 


and  the  proprietor  volunteered  the  obser¬ 
vation  that  the  Indian  could  not  be  in¬ 
duced  to  touch  the  skin  of  the  lion  that 
hung  on  the  wall.  The  experiment  was 
tried  with  similar  results. .  He  absolutely 
fled  in  terror  when  the  skin  was  brought 
near  him,  nor  could  he  be  induced  to  re- 
I  enter  the  building.  I  learn  from  the 
I  Cochitis,  who  form  my  company— and 
they  disclaim  any  superstition  or  belief  in 
the  sacredness  of  these  stones  that  there 
are  Indians  in  the  village  who  frequently 
visit  this  place,  and  offer  up  sacrifices  to 
these  idols.  On  such  occasions  they  anoint 
the  heads  of  the  lions  with  a  reddish  kind 
of  ointment,  and  implore  their  protection 
and  assistance  in  affairs  of  the  chase.  This  • 
I  am  quite  prepared  to  believe.  It  is  ad¬ 
ditional  evidence,  if  any  were  required, 
that  these  are  descendants  of  the  ancient 
race.  In  the  courtyard  of  the  National 
Museum  in  Mexico  are  carved  images,  in 
stone,  of  similar  animals.  Some  of  them 
are  well  preserved,  while  others  beai  the 
marks  of  Spanish  defacement.  The  moun¬ 
tain  lion  was  a  sacred  animal  among  the 
Mexicans,  as  well  as  with  the  ancient  and 
present  dwellers  in  the  mountains  of 
Cochiti.” 


ZUNI  PUEBLO . 


BY  REV.  T.  F.  EALY. 


We  arrived  here  on  Saturday,  Oct, 
12,  just  at  the  close  of  a  devil  dance. 
The  noise  was  hideous.  On  the  next 
day  we  had  about  sixty  out  to  worship, 
and  on  Monday  set  four  Indians  dig¬ 
ging  at  the  mission  well. 

October  18, 1878. — The  cellar  is  now 
dug  ready  for  the  foundations.  Many 
of  the  stone  are  already  on  the  ground, 
being  brought  in  carts,  on  burros,  and 
on  the  heads  of  men.  We  will  finish 
walling  up  the  well  to-morrow.  The 
water  is  cool  and  good. 

October  21.  —  To-day  we  opened 
school  with  twenty  present — all  boys. 
I  think  we  will  have  no  difficulty  in 
getting  the  girls  into  school  after  a  lit¬ 
tle. 

November  9. — We  have  completed 
the  walls  of  two  rooms.  They  are  of 
stone,  two  feet  thick.  So  far,  all  the 
masonry  has  been  done  by  myself,  and, 
I  think,  done  well.  Of  course  it  is 
not  my  trade,  but  as  I  could  hire  no 
mason  I  was  compelled  to  do  the  best 


I  could. 

Pedro  Pino  says  that  two  teachers 
will  not  be  able  to  teach  all  the  chil¬ 
dren  when  they  start. 

I  chop  my  fire  wood  before  daylight 
and  breakfast  is  ready  by  sunrise. .  Mrs. 
Ealy  cooks  and  Miss  Gates  teaches,  so 
that  we  all  have  plenty  to  do. 

November  15. — We  are  still  working 
away  at  the  wall.  To-morrow  two 
wagons  will  haul  stone.  They  came 
from  the  Mormon  settlements.  Some 
days  it  has  been  a  little  cold  laying 
stone,  but  so  far  we  have  not  been  mi  oh 
hindered. 

i 

November  28. —  The  mornings  now 
are  very  cold,  but  we  can  work  very 
well  between  nine  and  three.  Have 
now  an  Indian  to  help  me  lay  the  wall. 

December  3. — To-day  Zuni  is  full 
of  visitors.  A  large  number  of  Nava- 
joes,  thirteen  Isaletas,  two  Lagunas, 
six  Moqui  and  several  from  San  Felipe. 
The  Zuni  have  made  great  preparations 
to  entertain  them.  To-morrow  the 
great  feast  begins  and  will  last  four 
days.  Just  now  the  Governor,  Cazique? 
Pedro  Pino,  Acalde,  and  several  others, 
have  been  in  to  ask  me  to  send  Mr. 
Perea  out  of  the  village  for  ten  days. 
(No  Mexican  is  allowed  to  witness  their 
feasts.)  They  compromised  the  matter 
by  allowing  him  to  remain  shut  up  in 
the  house.  I  told  them  that  Ameri¬ 
cans  never  shut  up  any  man  unless  he 
was  guilty  of  crime. 

December  5. — Last  night  Mrs.  E. 
and  myself  went  out  to  see  the  feast. 
They  danced,  buried  feathers,  recited 
something  like  a  creed,  and  had  an  al¬ 
tar  with  pictures  of  sun,  moon,  stars? 
wolf,  etc.  Six  houses  of  the  rich  men 
are  open  to  visitors  and  have  “muclias 
cosas”  to  look  at. 

December  9. — The  vigas  (rafters) 
are  on  two  rooms  and  we  expect  to  move 
Monday  next  (16th). 


AN  INDIAN  GIVES  UP  ALL  FOR 
CHRIST. 


t"' 


In  a  wild  forest  of  North  America  a 
missionary  was  preaching  to  the  Red 
Indians  on  “Christ  Jesus  and  Him  cru¬ 
cified.”  The  motley  group  felt  the 
power  and  influence  of  the  truth,  and 
they  began  to  weep.  Presently  a  tall 
son  of  the  forest,  with  tears  on  his 
cheeks,  asked,  “Did  Jesus  die  for  me — 
die  for  poor  Indian  ?  Me  have  no  lands 
to  give  Jesus,  the  white  man  take  them 
away  ;  me  give  Him  my  dog  and  my 
rifle.”  He  was  told  that  the  Lord 
Jtsus  could  not  accept  these  gifts. 


“Me  give  Jesus  my  dog,  my  rifle,  and . 
my  blanket  ;  poor  Indian  he  got  no 
more  to  give,  he  give  Jesus  all.”  The 
Red  Indian  bent  his  head  in  sorrow, 
meditated,  then  raised  his  head  once 
again  and  said,  “Here  is  poor  Indian, 
will  Jesus  have  him  ?"  A  thrill  of  joy 
ran  through  the  souls  of  the  missionary  j 
and  the  people,  as  this  fierce  son  of  the  j 
wilderness  now  sat  in  his  right  mind  , 
at  the  feet  of  Jesus. — Illustrated  Mis - 


LAGUNA  PUEBLO. 


BY  BEY.  JOHN  MENAUL. 


MAUL.  />^ 

)  sav  aoout 


I  hardly  know  what  to  say  about  the 
work  proper.  It  seems  as  though  the 
Devil  had  raised  up  in  all  his  might  to 
stop  our  work  after  I  returned  from 
Zuni.  The  people  made  as  complete  a 
break  or  stampede  as  ever  was  made  by 
wild  horses  ;  they  abused  me  as  only 
Indians  or  Mexicans  could.  Some  land 
trouble  was  the  nominal  cause  ;  but  the 
real  cause  was  a  powerful  move  of  the 
majority  of  the  people,  and  all  of  the 
Sheianes  or  Devil  Priests  to  re-establish 
all  their  ancient  customs  or  devil  wor¬ 
ship.  Even  the  Governor,  who  has 
just  joined  the  church,  took  an  active 
part  in  the  move  (I  think  through  fear 
of  the  rest).  In  the  height  of  this 
move,  or  the  Sabbath  after  it  was  start¬ 
ed,  the  interpreter  was  absent ;  I  sup¬ 
pose  willfully.  But  all,  or  nearly  all,  the 
leading  men,  and  those  who  understood 
a  great  deal  of  Spanish,  were  out  to 
church,  so  that  the  house  was  well  filled 
with  the  best  of  the  people. 

I  read  Romans,  first  chapter,  and 
went  for  them  with  all  the  Spanish  I 
knew,  and  some  I  did  not  know.  In 
about  twenty  minutes  I  had  the  house 
in  a  perfect  boil,  each  one  excusing 
himself,  and  putting  the  blame  on  some 
one  else.  There  was  not  a  man  to  ad¬ 
vocate  devil  worship,  and  not  one  to 
say  that  the  ancient  customs  were  good, 
or  to  be  re-established  by  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  Pueblo.  The  result  was 
very  satisfactory.  When  the  interpreter 
came  home,  he  came  to  me  for  an  ex¬ 
planation  of  Sunday’s  work.  I  told 
him  I  had  told  the  people  that  they 
could  not  mix  the  worship  of  God  and 
the  Devil.  That  if  they  are  for  God, 
they  must  be  for  him  alone,  and  that 
if  they  try  to  follow  both,  they  are  only 
following  the  Devil,  etc.  He  replied, 
“Well,  since  you  have  so  advised  the  peo¬ 
ple,  I  take  my  stand  with  you,  and  you 


can  notify  the  Governor  and  officers 
that  J  ose  will  have  nothing  more  to  do 
with  ancient  customs.”  The  trouble 
has  been  that  the  interpreter  has  all 
along  modified  what  I  said  in  regard  to 
their  customs  and  some  other  things. 
By  absenting  himself  on  that  particular 
Sabbath,  I  had  a  chance  to  give  a  full 
gospel  expression  to  the  whole  thing. 
Thus  fails  the  wisdom  of  Satan  and 
some  mem  Bast  Wednesday  evening 
I  had  a  prayer-meeting,  which  was  well 
attended.  The  attendance  on  Sabbath  is 
not  as  large  as  a  year  ago,  but  still 
keeps  up  to  over  a  hundred.  The  day 
school  is  small ;  about  thirty  scholars. 


AN  INDIAN  STORY  FOR 
AND  GIRLS. 

BY  AN  OLD  CHIEF. 

In  answer  to  the  inquiry  of  Law- 
fence,  if  the  Christian  converts  among 
the  Indians  received  much  opposition 
from  their  pagan  relatives  the  old  chief 
told  the  following  story : 

“Did  you  notice  that  girl  with  the 
great  scar  on  her  forehead  that  sat  yon¬ 
der?”  pointing  to  near  the  door,  where 
had  sat  an  Indian  maiden,  lithe  and 
graceful  as  one  of  the  mountain  birches, 
with  eyes  as  deep  and  dark  as  a  forest 
lake.  “Well,  she’s  Big  Bear’s  daugh¬ 
ter.  He  had  a  streak  o’  luck  winter 
before  last,  and  had  two  big  moose  to 
3pare.  So  he  hitched  up  the  dogs  and 
drove  down  the  river  on  the  ice  with 
them  and  some  otter  and  mink  furs  to 
Oka,  where  the  priests  have  a  seminary 
and  a  convent.  Mere  Marie  at  the  con¬ 
vent  was  buying  some  mink  skins,  and 
asked  him  if  he  wouldn’t  let  his  pretty 
daughter,  Bed  Fawn,  come  and  work 
in  the  kitchen  and  she’d  teach  her  to 
cook  and  sew.  He  wanted  to  please 
the  nuns,  so  he  let  her  go. 

“Well,  the  nuns  taught  her  to  say 
the  Ave  and  Credo,  and  to  dress  the 
altar  of  the  Virgin.  I  know  their  ways  ; 
I’ve  lived  among  the  Catholics.  Very 
loving  the  nuns  are  when  they  like,  and 
the  poor  girl  never  had  any  kindness 
showed  her  before.  So  they  taught 
her  the  catechism,  and  the  priest  want¬ 
ed  her  to  be  baptized.  They  get  lots 


of  Injun^girls  that  way,  mighty  cun¬ 
ning  them  priests  are,  beat  even  an 
Injun  for  that.  And  they  called  her 
Marguerite  des  Anges,  which  means,  in 
the  Indian  language,  ‘Pearl  of  the  An¬ 
gels.’  And  they  gave  her  a  pretty 
gilt  crucifix  to  wear  on  her  neck. 

“Well,  next  fall  Big  Bear  was  camp¬ 
ing  down  the  river,  and  he  went  to  see 
Marguerite.  He  met  her  in  the  woods 
gathering  the  late  autumn  flowers  to 
dress  the  altar.  She’d  grow’d  so  tall 
an’  handsome  he  was  quite  proud  of 
her. 

“‘Come  back,  Ahduk,  an’  share  my 
lodge,’  he  said,  but  she  said  she  couldn’t 
leave  the  kind,  good  nuns. 

“  ‘You  must  leave  these  Christian 
dogs,’  he  shouted,  ‘or  the  wily  Black- 
robes  will  make  you  a  woman-worshiper 
like  themselves.’ 

•“Nay,  father,  I  like  not  the  wild 
hunter’s  life,’  said  Marguerite,  and, 
crossing  herself,  she  went  on,  ‘I  have 
already  vowed  to  live  the  handmaid  of 
Christ  and  his  blessed  Mother,  whom, 
oh,  father,  I  beseech  you  blaspheme 
not.’ 

“  ‘What !  a  daughter  of  mine  become 
a  sister  of  those  pale-faced  nuns  !’  he 
cried.  ‘  Why  did  I  leave  you  among 
them  ?  I  might  have  known  they  would 
teach  you  to  despise  the  gods  of  your 
father.’ 

“  ‘But  those  be  no  gods,  father,’  she 
replied,  ‘but  evil  spirits,  says  the  priest, 
beguiling  the  souls  of  men  to  perdi¬ 
tion.’ 

‘Good  enough  gods  for  your  old  fa¬ 
ther,’  he  passionately  answered,  ‘and 
good  enough  they  must  be  for  his  stub¬ 
born  child*  Know  I  have  promised 
that  when  the  next  snow  comes  you 
shall  keep  the  lodge-fire  of  Black  Snake, 
the  bravest  warrior  of  our  tribe.’ 

“  ‘Nay,  father,’  exclaimed  the  girl, 
with  a  shudder  ;  ‘that  can  never  be.  I  j 
shrink  when  I  see  his  glittering  eye 
and  gliding  step,  as  though  he  were 
indeed  a  poisonous  snake.’ 

“  ‘It  shall  be,  girl,’  he  thundered. 
‘Big  Bear  has  said  it,  and  the  word  of 
Big  Bear  was  never  broken.’ 

“  ‘Father,  it  can  not  be,’  said  the 
brave  girl ;  ‘I  will  die  first,’  and  in  her 
firm-pressed  lips  and  flashing  eye  Big 
Bear  saw  that  she  had  all  his  own  de¬ 
termination  in  her  slender  frame. 


“  ‘Then  die  you  shall  if  you  obey  not 
my  command/  he  hissed.  Snatching 
the  cross  from  her  neck  he  stamped  it 
beneath  his  feet,  exclaiming,  ‘The  ac¬ 
cursed  medicine-charm,  you  love  it,  do 
you  ?  Then  you  shall  wear  it  in  your 
flesh/  and,  seizing  his  scalping-knife, 
he  gashed  the  sign  of  the  cross  upon 
her  forehead,  and  dragged  her  off  bleed¬ 
ing  and  fainting  to  his  wigwam. 

“A  few  weeks  after,  before  the  wound 
was  well  healed,  when  he  wanted  to 
give  her  to  that  scoundrel,  Black  Snake, 
she  fled  through  the  wintry  snow  to 
our  camp  and  besought  my  protection, 
and  my  protection  she  shall  liave  as  if 
she  were  my  own  daughter — they  are 
all  dead  now — so  long  as  this  gun  can 
shoot  game  in  the  woods,”  he  ended, 
pointing  to  his  trusty  fowling  piece. 

“Is  she  still  a  Catholic  ?”  asked  Law¬ 
rence,  who  had  been  a  deeply  interested 
listener  to  this  tragic  recital. 

“She  has  mostly  forgotten  the  Aves 
and  Paters  that  she  didn’t  understand,” 
replied  Kewaydin,  “but,  instead,  she 
sings  in  our  own  tongue  the  sweet 
hymns, 

‘When  I  survey  the  wondrous  cross/ 

‘There  is  a  fountain  filled  with  blood/ 

and  many  others.  And  one  day,  when 
I  was  reading  in  the  good  Book  the 
words  of  Paul,  ‘I  bear  in  my  body  the 
marks  of  the  Lord  Jesus/  she  smiled, 
and  laid  her  finger  on  the  cross-shaped 
scar  on  her  forehead  and  said,  ‘I,  too, 
bear  his  sign  in  my  flesh.’  And  she  is 
so  good,  and  gentle,  and  patient,  I 
sometimes  think  she  is  like  the  saints 
spoken  of  in  the  Bevelation,  who  have 
come  out  of  great  tribulation  and  have 
been  sealed  with  the  seal  of  God  in 
their  foreheads. —  Canadian  Methodist 
Magazine, 

[Now,  children,  we  are  trying  to 
build  some  mission  houses  among  the 
Pueblos  of  New  Mexico,  in  order  that 
other  Indian  girls  and  boys  may  learn 
about  the  Savior. 

To  do  this  we  have  formed  a  joint 
stock  company  of  the  children  with  a 
capital  of  $5,000  in  ten  cent  shares. 
How  many  shares  will  you  take  ?  How 
many  brick  or  stone  will  you  place  in 
the  walls  ? 

Have  your  parents  or  Sabbath- school 


teacher  send  to  Rev.  H.  R.  Wilson, 

D.D.,23  Center  Street,  New  York  City, 
and  write  now.  Many  certificates  of 
stock  are  to  be  returned. — Editor.] 


Z  UNI  P  UEBL  0 ,  NE  W  MEXICO,  | 


BY  KEV.  T.  F.  EALY.  /a/y 

Perhaps  something  about  my  visit  to 
the  peach  orchards  would  be  interesting 
to  the  readers  of  the  Rocky  Mountain 
Presbyterian,  Taking  my  seat  in  the 
saddle,  accompanied  by  the  Governor — 
he  on  a  burro  and  I  on  a  horse — we  set 
mt  on  a  slow  gait.  Soon  after  leaving 
own  we  were  in  a  corn-field,  which  he 
aid  was  his.  If  it  was  all  his  he  had 
plenty  of  it.  And  just  at  the  edge  of 
he  corn-field  he  alighted  and  run  off  a 
little  distance  and  came  back  with  two  j 
watermelons.  I  ate  one  and  he  ate  the 
other,  and  we  went  on  our  way  rejoic- 

ing- 

About  three  miles  from  the  town  we 
reached  the  orchards.  Getting  off  I  i 
found  we  were  on  the  roof  of  a  house,  j 
We  went  through  a  hole  and  down  a1 
ladder  and  found  ourselves  within  a 

■f-  *  < 

pretty  fair  house.  *  It  had  two  fireplaces 
in  it,  quite  a  number  of  pieces  of  new 
pottery  apparently  made  from  the  rock 
which  formed  an  end  of  the  house, etc., 
etc.  In  the  house  was  an  old  lady, 
whose  head  was  quite  white  from  age, 
and  a  rather  young  woman  who  seemed 
to  be  her  daughter,  and  the  mother  of 
two  children,  one  about  five  and  the 
other  half  a  year  old. 

Plenty  of  peaches  and  brown  paper, 
or  what  looked  like  brown  paper  (made 
out  of  corn-meal),  were  set  up  for  our 
dinner,  but  I  happened  to  have  some 
bread  in  my  pocket.  This  house  was 
about  five  feet  in  the  clear.  I  could 
|  not  by  about  nine  inches  straighten  up. 

|  All  around  through  the  orchards  were 
houses  of  this  kind,  some  very  much 
,  smaller.  These  houses  are  only  occu- 
|  pied  while  the  peaches  are  ripening. 


Drying :  This  is  too  funny.  One  can 
see  the  men,  women  and  children,  with 
loads  of  peaches  on  their  backs,  climb¬ 
ing  to  the  tops  of  great  rocks  (some  a 
hundred  feet  high)  and  there,  on  the 
top,  spreading  out  their  fruit  to  dry. 
This  is  the  only  way  they  preserve 
them.  I  do  think  they  have  not  less 
than  five  hundred,  and  perhaps  as  many 
as  one  thousand,  bushels  of  peaches. 

The  Governor  took  me  to  the  top  of 
the  Mesa,  and  from  there  we  could  look 
down  upon  hundreds  of  trees.  And  east 
of  Zuni  there  are  more  trees  and  more 
peaches,  so  1  was  told.  As  we  ascended 
the  Mesa,  I  was  shown  a  house  where, 
years  ago,  when  the  Navajos  were  hos¬ 
tile  to  the  Zunis,  a  man  always  watched. 
He  was  a  sentinel,  who  gave  the  alarm 
to  the  people  below,  one  or  two  thou¬ 
sand  feet,  who,  hearing  the  cry,  “The 
Navajos  are  coming,”  fled  to  the  top  of 
the  high  Mesa  by  means  of  niches  cut  in 
the  rocks  and  in  logs  of  wood,  forming  a 
kind  of  half  ladder  and  half  step3.  These 
niched  logs  are  now  a  little  dangerous 
to  use,  although  we  ascended  and  de¬ 
scended  by  them.  Their  age  makes 
them  unsafe. 

It  was  very  smoky  when  we  were  up. 
On  a  clear  day,  the  Governor  said,  we 
could  see  nearly  to  Fort  Wingate,  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  about  thirty-five  miles.  I  saw 
quite  a  number  of  little  graves  up  on  the 
Mesa.  They  had  a  head  and  foot  stone 
and  side  stones.  One  apple  tree,  with 
one  apple  on  it,  is,  as  far  as  I  can  learn  , 
the  whole  crop  of  apples.  I  shall  see  if  i 
I  can  not  put  them  upon  a  plan  to  raise  \ 
apples.  The  only  reason  they  have  none, 

perhaps,  is,  they  do  not  plant  many, 
and  what  they  plant  are  taken  by  the 
rabbits  and  rats.  Hats  are  a  great  an¬ 
noyance.  I  see  they  need  plenty  of 
steel  traps.  I  wanted  to  buy  some 
peaches,  but  no,  they  had  none  to  sell. 
This  one  gave  me  and  that  one  until  I 
had  quite  enough  to  carry  home.  When 


I  got  home  I  found  a  number  of  Indians 
in  my  front  yard,  and  some  in  the  corral 
waiting  to  see  me,  and  my  little  girls 
jumping  for  joy  to  see  me  and  the 
peaches. 

After  a  while  I  will  write  something 
about  our  school,  if  I  am  spared. 

September  15,  1ST9. 


TO  THE  BOYS  AND  GIRLS. 

Perhaps  you  may  not  find  in  your 
map  of  New  Mexico  the  name  of  Zuni, 
but  the  place  is  there  on  its  western 
edge,  almost  touching  Arizona.  There 
is  work  for  you  to  do  there.  See  what 
the  missionary  there  writes  to  a  little 
society  that  had  already  sent  some  help 
there : 

One  Zuni  girl  has  almost  enough 
patches  pieced  for  a  quilt.  They  lixe 
sewing  very  much,  and  when  our  Sep¬ 
tember  term  opens  we  want  to  spend  an 
hour  each  day  teaching  sewing. 

The  mission  dwelling  building  is  al¬ 
most  finished — ready  for  furnishing. 
Perhaps  the  children  would  like  to  find 
paper  for  one  or  two  rooms.  We  have 
four  rooms  and  a  hall,  all  of  which  we 
should  like  to  paper  ;  or  they  might 
get  some  little  cards  for  teaching  our 
Zuni  boys  and  girls  to  read — anything 
they  feel  like  doing  will  be  work  for 
the  Master  and  will  help  us  here. 

To-night  the  whole  Zuni  village  is 
lit  up  with  fires,  in  which  the  women 
are  burning  their  pottery.  I  have  sev¬ 
eral  small  boxes  of  pottery,  and  would 
present  the  children  with  a  box  if  they 
would  pay  the  freight.  They  would 
see  how  ingenious  these  women  are. 

Many  thanks  for  your  help.  Con¬ 
tinue  working  for  Jesus ;  there  are  so 
many  little  children  in  our  own  land 
who  have  never  heard  of  him.  Now 
is  the  time  to  do  all  we  can. 

Dear  Children  : 

Your  kind  gifts  reached  me  Saturday 
evening.  Already  we  have  begun  to 
use  them  j  our  little  girls  are  delighted. 

«  Perhaps  it  will  surprise  you  to  hear 
that  none  of  the  women  know  how  to 
sew.  All  the  difficult  labor,  such  as 
grinding  the  wheat  and  corn,  carrying 
the  water,  etc.,  is  done  by  the  women, 


while  the  men  do  the  sewing  and  knit¬ 
ting.  I  wish  to  reverse  their  labors,  and 
1  think  I  see  d  little  improvement  al¬ 
ready.  The  men  are  opposed  to  the 
women  and  girls  attending  school.  They 
arc  afraid  they  themselves  will  not  have 


so 


little  to  do  ;  but  the  women  come 


every  day  and  are  learning  fast. 

What  do  you  think  our  little  bo^s 
and  girls  call  the  sun  ?  They  think 
the  sun  is  God,  and  that  at  night,  when 
the  sun  is  hid  from  our  view,  we  can 
do  anything  we  please,  as  God  can  not 
see  us.  It  would  shock  you  to  see  their 
dances  and  dresses  on  their  holidays  gj 
and  fast  days.  They  have  a  great  many  | 
religious  feasts  and  are  very  devoted  to 
their  religion,  which  is  sun-worship¬ 
ing. 

Mow  happy  it  makes' us  feel,  so  far 
away  from  home  and  friends,  that  even 
little  children  are  interested  in  cur  la¬ 
bors  and  are  helping  instruct  these  In¬ 
dian  gills  and* boys.  We  have  120 
pupils  on  our  school  roll.  A  great 
many  are  beginning  to  read  and  are 
very  much  interested  in  their  books, 
and,  in  a  very  short  time,  we  expect  to  ; 
have  some  reading  the  Testament  in 
English. 

Don’t  forget,  dear  children,  to  pray 


wffBHffw 


ft 


daily  for  the  missionaries,  that  God 


will  bless  our  efforts  to  advance  his 
cause. 


Thanking  you  again  for  your  kindness, 
Truly  your  friend, 

Mus.  T.  F.  Ealy. 


Now  for  a  word  to  the  children 
themselves,  to  which  our  older  friends 
will  please  call  their  attention. 

Children,  do  you  ever  read  this  news¬ 
paper  ?  I  do  not  mean  all  of  it,  but  the 
parts  that  are  interesting  ?  One  boy, 
eight  years  old,  named  Jack,  took  it  up, 
one  day,  and,  after  reading  it  for  a 
while,  said,  “Grandma,  this  is  awful 
interesting.”  Another  boy,  I  do  not 
know  exactly  how  old  he  is — and  his 
mother  may  not  like  to  have  me  give 
his  name — called  out  to  her,  while  he, 
too,  was  reading  the  paper,  “This  just 
delights  me.”  I  think  both  these  boys 
must  have  J>een  reading  on  the  first 


page,  where  Dr.  Jackson  often  puts  in 
something  about  the  Indians— and  they 
are  true  stories,  too,  nothing  made  up.  ; 
Would  you  not  like  to  club  together 
with  some  other  boys,  and  raise  some 
money,  this  year,  to  keep  a  little  Indian 
boy  at  school  ?  I  dare  say  somebody 
would  help  you  about  having  a  club. 
If  you  can  get  $30,  it  would  pay  all 
the  expense  for  a  boy  for  a  year  ;  but, 
even  if  you  can  only  collect  $5,  or  $10, 
this  would  be  a  real  help  to  buy  books 
and  slates  and  pencils  and  pens  and 
paper  and  maps  and  pictures.  Or  you 
might  like  to  have  your  money  spent 
for  shoes,  or  clothes,  for  some  of  the 
poor  children  in  New  Mexico,  or 
Alaska. 

If  any  of  you  find  out  any  good  ways 
to  raise  money,  please  be  sure  to  write 
to  us  about  it,  for  other  boys  may  like 
to  try  the  same.  You  will  find  the 
light  names  to  whom  to  write  at  the 
head  of  the  first  column  of  this  page. 

Here  is  a  letter  written  by  a  boy 
who  was  not  quite  ten  years  old  when 
he  wrote  it,  but  who  is  helping  his 
mother  teach  school  in  New  Mexico  :  I 

Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico,  | 
April  9,  1879.  j 
My  Dear  Mrs.  H  : — Mamma  received 
a  letter  from  you  yesterday,  and,  as  you 
request  me  to  write  you,  I  shall  do  so 
with  much  pleasure.  We  were  very 
glad  to  hear  from  you.  Mamma  is  al¬ 
ways  delighted  to  hear  from  those  who 
are  interested  in  the  mission  work.  I 
like  to  live  in  Santa  Fe  now  better  than 
I  did,  and  yet  I  get  homesick  some-  J 
times.  I  had  a  nice  pony  at  home,  and 
many  other  things,  which  I  miss  here 
very  much.  You  would  laugh  ta*see 
the  burroo.  They  are  the  donkey  that 
is  spoken  of  in  the  Scriptures.  The 
Mexicans  and  Indians  bring  in  wood, 
which  is  strapped  on  the  back  of  the 
burroo.  They  sell  it  for  twenty-five 
cents  a  load  ;  there  are  about  six  good 
armfuls  in  a  load.  I  sometimes  take 
a  little  ride  on  the  back  of  a  burroo. 

It  trots  along  about  as  fast  as  a  dog 
trots.  They  wear  no  bridle,  but  are 
uided  with  a  sharpened  stick. 
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There  are  seventy-six  pupils  in  our 
school.  Mamma  has  no  assistant  now. 
There  is  work  enough  for  four  teach¬ 
ers.  In  an  ungraded,  unclassified 
school  like  this,  the  work  is  much 
greater  than  in  the  graded  schools  of 
the  States.  Mamma  has  as  much  work 
as  five  women  ought  to  do,  and,  as  she 
grows  thin  and  weak,  it  almost  takes 
the  missionary  spirit  out  of  me.  We 
have  to  do  without  so  many  things  we 
have  been  accustomed  to.  There  are 
so  many  poor  people  here,  and  poor 
children — some  children  who  went  in 
their  bare  feet  all  winter.  The  class  of 
children  that  come  to  our  school,  with 
few  exceptions,  are  all  poor,  and  need 
everything  to  make  them  comfortable 
for  school.  Our  school-room  is  very 
poor.  The  furniture  is  the  poorest  I 
have  ever  seen.  Some  of  the  benches 
break  down  nearly  every  day.  Could 
you  not  come  out  and  see  us  when 
aummer  comes?  We  would  be  very 
glad,  indeed,  to  have  you  come  and  see 
us.  I  will  be  ten  years  old  the  16th  of 
May.  Mamma  lets  me  play  with  the 
Mexican  boys,  sometimes.  We  play 
marble  and  sail  kites ;  we  can  make 
beautiful  kites.  The  Mexican  boys  are 
kind  to  me,  although  they  are  very  bad 
hoys. 

Santa  Fe  is  an  odd-looking  city.  The 
streets  are  narrow  and  crooked,  and 
they  seem  funny  to  me.  The  Mexican 
people  are  indolent  and  filthy.  They 
are  very  dishonest  and  untruthful.  We 
fake  the  Rocky  Mountain  Presby¬ 
terian  and  the  Philadelphia  Presby¬ 
terian.  I  wish  we  had  more  papers  to 
read.  We  used  to  take  so  many.  Mam¬ 
ma  is  writing  to  you.  I  will  send  you 
a  picture  of  Nellie,  the  Indian  girl  that 
lives  with  us.  I  will  go  into  the  gar¬ 
den  and  get  a  few  blossoms  for  you, 
also  a  little  dry  grass  for  your  winter 
bouquet.  We  will  send  you  a  couple 
of  the  kitchen-aprons,  which  the  girls 
have  made,  pretty  soon.  The  school  is 
being  graded  and  classified.  I  help 
mamma  to  hear  the  little  ones.  We  put 
the  lessons  on  the  blackboard,  and  have 
them  copy  them  on  their  slates.  Last 
month  we  paid  $24  98  for  slates  and 
books.  I  will  be  glad  to  hear  from  you 
apy  time.  I  remain  your  friend, 

Willie. 


-rep  onnced  CusBmsr  a  lraua  J-uobc  ^ 

THE  NA  VAJO  MISSION. 


Rev.  Alexander  H.  Donaldson  and  » 
family,  of  Elder’s  Ridge,  Pa.,  have 

I 

reached  their  new  home  at  Fort  Defi- 

j 

ance  and  entered  upon  the  study  of  the  ] 
language.  They  are  earnestly  com¬ 
mended  to  the  prayers  of  God’s  people  j 
everywhere.  The  work  will  be  a  diffi-  J 
cult  and  self-denying  one. 

While,  like  all  pagan  people,  the 
jNavajos  are  dirty  and  degraded,  yet 
!  they  are  the  finest  tribe  in  the  Rocky 
!  Mountains.  We  give  in  this  number  a 
|  picture  of  one  of  their  boys,  taken 
I  from  Conklin’s  “Picturesque  Arizo- 
{ na.”  The  mission  is  under  the  care  of 
|  the  Woman’s  Executive  Committee  for 
Home  Missions.  Ladies’  societies  wish¬ 
ing  to  assist  in  the  establishment  of  this 

I 

j  mission  will  correspond  with  Mrs.  H. 
j  E.  H.  Haines,  Elizabeth,  N.  J. 

The  Navajo  reservation,  by  treaty  of 
j  June  1, 1868,  is  located  in  the  northeast 
corner  of  Arizona  and  adjacent  portions 
jof  New  Mexico;  it  comprises  an  area  | 
of  5;200  square  miles,  or  3,328,000  j 
acres,  about  half  of  which  is  pasture 
-  land,  but  little  adapted  for  cereals  or 
’vegetables.  An  addition  of  six  miles 
j  in  width  at  the  south  end  would  greatly 
j  increase  the  cultivatable  portion.  On 
this  strip  they  have  for  several  years 
|  raised  corn  and  wheat.  Although  of 
the  main  branch  of  the  Apache  people, 
they  differ  in  their  tribal  organization, 
in  the  manufacture  of  superb  blankets, 
and  their  agricultural  and  pastoral 
habits.  Their  stock  consists  of  about 
15,000  horses,  200  mules,  and  1,000 
cattle.  They  raise  annually  about  3,-  [ 
000,000  pounds  of  corn,  and  succeed 
well  with  pumpkins  and  melons. 

|  Peaches  of  good  size  and  flavor  are 
'  raised  by  them  in  the  Canon  de  Chelly. 
j  Their  blankets  are  a  perfect  protection 
against  rain,  wonderfully  warm,  and 
j  sometimes  command  as  high  as  $125 
i  each.  These,  with  sashes,  leggins,  etc., 


they  sell  to  the  amount  of  $20)000  an- 
nually.  The  wool  for  white  yarn  they 
obtain  from  their  own  sheep,  estimated 
to  number  400,000  ;  and,  in  addition  to 
the  wool  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
blankets,  they  sold  200,000  pounds  in 
1876.  The  men  are  as  expert  with  the 
;  needle  as  the  women,  and  have  often 
i  been  seeB,  on  getting  the  goods  from 
|  the  agent,  to  make  their  own  shirts  and 
:  pants,  and  to  appear  in  less  than  half  a 
day  with  an  entire  new  s u i. ) 

ZUNI  PUEBLO ,  NEW  MEXICO. 

EXTRACTS  FROM  DR.  EALY  S  REPORT* 

As  these  strange  people  live  in,  one 
might  say,  a  single  house ,  with  many 
apartments,  and  several  stories  high,  it 
is  next  to  impossible  to  accurately  num¬ 
ber  them.  They  are  seldom  all  in  the 
town  at  one  time.  They  are  a  people 
almost  free  from  amalgamation.  They 
allow  none  of  their  women  ever  to  leave 
the  villages,  even  when  married  to  In¬ 
dians  of  other  Paeblos.  There  is  a 
man  married  into  the  Zufii  tribe  from 
the  Moque  tribe,  also  one  from  the 
San  Filippe,  but  their  wives  do.  not 
leave  Zufii.  There  are  two  Mexicans  | 
living  in  the  town  (a  man  and  a  woman),  j 
who  were  captured  from  old  Mexico  i 

when  quite  young. 

There  are  two  day  schools  in  the 
l  Pueblo — one  for  the  girls,  taught  by 
"  Miss  Hammaker,  and  one  for  the  boys, 

|  taught  by  myself.  There  are  but  six 
very  inferior  desks  belonging  to  the 
|  school-rooms.  The  stone  floors  accom-  g 
;  modate  a  great  many,  if  one  can  call 
!  that  accommodation,  but  such  is  about 
;|  all  the  accommodation  we  have..  The 
'i  largest  average  attendance  was  in  tne 
!  month  of  January,  it  being  thirty  boys 
t  and  fourteen  girls.  One  of  the  Indian 
official  men  was  present  nearly  every 
day  that  month,  and  when  I  called  a 
bov’s  name  he  often  went  out  and  hunt- 
|ed  him  up,  reminding  him  that  he  was 
wanted  in  school.  They  aTe  a  set  of 
|i  bright  children,  quick  to  learn.  Most 
|  of  those  that  now  read  have  learned  to 
|  do  so  since  we  came.  All  the  advanced 
:  |  boys  of  Dr.  Palmer,  my  predecessor, 
died  with  the  small-pox.  Fifty-five 
-have  applied  to  me  for  medical  treat- 
jment,  all  of  whom  I  have  treated.  I 


I  only  know  of  one  death  since  our  arri¬ 
val  ;  did  not  see  the  man  ;  do  not  know 
what  was  his  disease.  He  was  buried 


at  night. 


// 
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During  the  year  the  Church  has 
erected  a  substantial  stone  building  for 
the  accomodation  of  the  teachers,  at  a 
cost  of  about  $2,000. 

The  Indians  cultivate  from  two  to 
three  hundred  acres  principally  by  the 
hoe.  I  had  two  steel  plows,  made  by 
Speer  &  Co.,  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  brought  on 
at  my  own  expense  and  have  disposed 
of  one  of  them  to  the  Indians.  They 
have  broken  twenty  or  more  acres  dur¬ 
ing  the  year.  None  of  their  land  is 
under  fence,  excepting  the  small  gar¬ 
dens.  They  have  very  little  desire  to 
fence  anything  exeept  these.  They 
carry  their  wheat  about  in  blankets, 
and  no  one  can  tell  how  much  they  do 
raise.  It  is  considered  tbe  property  of 
the  women  as  soon  as  it  is  raised  or 
threshed.  They  raise  from  five  to  ten 
hundred  bushels  of  wheat,  and  this  by 
irrigation.  They  raise  several  thousand 
bushels  cf  corn  without  irrigation. 
They  raise  no  oats,  no  barley,  no  rye, 
no  potatoes,  very  few  turnips,  some 
onions,  though  not  large,  perhaps  a 
thousand  pounds  of  beans,  melons  and 
pumpkins,  about  five  tons  of  hay,  cut. 
A  great  many  have  orchards  of  peach- 
trees.  The  prospect  is  good  for  the 
coming  crop.  Every  family  has  a  gar¬ 
den  of  some  size.  They  have  no  apples 
or  grapes.  Peaches  are  the  only  fruit 
raised.  These  Indians  own  about  one 
hundred  horses,  and  perhaps  double 
the  number  of  burros,  eight  or  ten 
mules,  about  two  hundred  head  of  cat¬ 
tle,  fifty  head  of  swine,  twenty  or  thirty 
'thousand  sheep.  These  Indians  subsist 
entirely  upon  the  productions  of  their 
own  labor,  and,  it  is  said,  that  they 
keep  stored  up  enough  to  subsist  upon 
for  three  years.  They  sell  a  small  por¬ 
tion  of  what  they  raise,  or  rather  dis¬ 
pose  of  the  old  and  surplus. 
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The  Pueblos. 

The  visit  of  six  Pueblo  governors,  or 
chiefs,  to  Washington  interests  us  in 
their  history.  They  have  made  a  stop 
of  more  than  a  week  at  Capt.  Pratt’s 
school,  where  twenty  of  their  children 
have  been.  Agent  Thomas,  who  is 
with  them,  is  to  take  back  two,  and  one 
has  died,  and  one  returned  before. 
The  number  will  be  kept  up  to  eight¬ 
een  by  the  two  little  girls  who  have 
been  brought  on  at  this  time.  The 
materials  of  this  paper  are  taken  from 
a  letter  written  by  Mrs.  McTherson,  of 
Tabor,  Iowa.  She  made  her  visit  to 
Laguna  in  December  last: 

“In  New  Mexico  lives  a  race  of  In¬ 
dians  called  Pueblos  (village  dwellers), 
and  numbering  between  nine  and  ten 
thousand  persons.  Their  villages, 
numbering  eighteen,  are  more  ancient 
than  any  of  the  European  settlements 
on  this  continent.  They  are  an  industri¬ 
ous,  conservative,  self-supporting  peo¬ 
ple,  and  have  never  given  any  trouble 
to  the  United  States  government. 

“  Laguna,  the  village  we  visited,  is 
situated  on  a  rocky  hill.  It  looks  at  a 
distance  like  a  great  fortress,  or  the 
ruins  of  some  old  castle.  The  houses 
are  partly  built  of  stones  laid  in  mor¬ 
tar,  and  partly  of  adobe,  mostly  the 
latter,  plastered  and  whitewashed  in¬ 
side  and  out.  We  saw  some  of  the 
Indian  women  preparing  and  putting 
on  the  whitewash.  Instead  of  putting 
it  on  with  a  brush  as  we  do,  they  used 
cloths.  The  houses  are  two  or  more 
stories  high,  entered  by  ladders  on  the 
outside.  The  ladders  can  be  taken  up 
on  the  house  so  that  enemies  cannot 
ascend.  Many  of  the  windows  are 
made  of  mica,  though  some  are  of 
glas?.  We  saw  many  of  the  Indians 
out  on  the  housetops,  washing,  hanging 
out  clothes,  or  doing  other  work.  We 
saw  burros  coming  in  from  the  moun¬ 
tains,  great  bundles  of  wood  strapped 
upon  them,  the  poor,  patient  creatures 
plodding  along,  looking  so  sorry.  We 
saw  great  quantities  of  meat  hung  on 
poles  to  dry — what  they  call  jerked 
meat.  It  had  all  been  taken  from  the 
bones,  and  seemed  to  have  been  torn 
apart,  so  it  was  in  thin  strips.  All 
parts  of  the  animal  were  preserved  in 
this  way. 

u  A  part  of  the  furniture  of  each  house 


we  entered  consisted  ol  stones  for 
grinding.  The  whole  machine  consists 
of  a  trough  about  five  feet  'ong — the 
ends  and  partitions  of  wood,  I  think; 
the  bottom  of  lava  rock  (which  is  very 
hard)  hollowed  out  and  coming  up  well 
on  the  side  where  the  women  sit.  The 
trough  is  eighteen  inches  or  two  feet 
wide,  di.vi  ded  into  three  divisions.  In  one 
house  we  saw  women  grinding — three 
in  a  row  at  the  box,  chanting  as  they 
worked,  and  moving  their  bodies  in 
perfect  time.  The  corn  was  put  into 
the  first  division  and  simply  cracked; 
the  next  was  ground  finer,  and  the 
meal  in  the  last  seemed  as  fin6  as  flour. 
They  used  in  their  hands  a  stone  about 
fourteen  inches  long,  and  five  or  six 
inches  in  width  and  thickness.  In  one 
house  we  saw  a  man  preparing  wool 
for  spinning,  making  the  rolls  by  roll¬ 
ing  the  wool  between  his  hand  and 
knee.  They  make  blankets  which  are 
very  warm. 

“We  went  into  the  church.  It  is  a 
large  adobe  building,  one  hundred  feet 
long,  I  should  think,  and  is  probably 
as  much  as  two  hundred  years  old — 
perhaps  more.  There  are  two  lafge 
bells  in  the  church.  One  bears  the 
date  of  1710.  The  bells  on  the  churches 
here  are  said  to  have  been  made  by 
the  natives.  The  building  was  plas¬ 
tered  on  the  inside  and  ornamented 
about  four  feet  from  the  ground  with 
the  same  kind  of  painting  that  they 
put  on  their  pottery — angels,  the  vir¬ 
gin,  etc.,  and  the  entire  end  where  the 
altar  is,  is  so  ornamented.  While  they 
are  nominally  Catholics,  they  still  re¬ 
tain  much  of  their  old  sun-worship. 
The  floor  of  the  church,  like  most  of 
the  adobe  houses,  is  the  ground,  and 
they  have  buried  there  for  generations, 
until  it  was  forbidden  by  the  Territorial 
government.  They  wrap  the  bodies  in 
blankets  and  bury  them  without  any 
coffin,  burying  food  and  water  with 
the  body. 

“Each  village  has  its  governor,  eleoted 
each  year. 

“  There  is  a  missionary  at  Laguna, 
sent  out  by  the  Presbyterian  board — 
has  beep  there  several  years.  He  has 
a  little  church  there  and  a  day  school. 
He  is  also  a  physician,  and  does  good 
in  that  way. 

UThere  is  a  boarding-school  a  mile 


from  Old  Albuquerque,'  where  they1 
have  about  fifty  pupils  gathered  from 
different  villages.  It  is  intended  in 
time  to  be  something  like  Carlisle.  It 
was  started  last  year.  It  is  really  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  government,  but  carried 
out  by  Presbyterians. 

u  There  is  a  pretty  village  of  Pueblos 
about  thirteen  miles  from  here,  where 
they  have  very  fine  vineyards,  raising  > 
large  quantities  of  grapes.  The  governor 
visited  Washington  when  Lincoln  was 
president.  The  president  gave  him  a 
cane,  which  his  wife  now  has.  It  is  j 
said  that  Lincoln  much  desired  to  visit 
Isletta — this  village. 

“We  saw  so  many  women  with  their 
babies  in  their  blankets  on  their  backs. 
The  women  have  their  hair  dressed 
quite  elaborately — one  large  braid  be¬ 
hind  about  ten  inches  long.  Their 
hair  is  usually  much  longer,  but  doub¬ 
led  back.  Red  flannel  strings  are 
plaited  with  the  hair,  but  they  have 
abundant  locks  that  are  not  braided — 
in  fact,  they  wear  bangs. 

“  Their  civilization  was  not  acquired 
from  the  Spaniards,  but  is  a  relic  of 
that  possessed  by  their  ancestors. 
When  first  visited  by  the  Spaniards, 
over  three  hundred  years  ago,  they 
practiced  agriculture,  the  arts  of  spin¬ 
ning  and  weaving,  made  pottery,  etc., 
and  ruins  of  much  greater  and' more 
substantial  buildings  than  those  now 
possessed  by  them  were  described  by 
the  first  explorers — ruins  which  are 
yet  in  a  good  state  of  preservation.” 

In  connection  with  this,  we  ought  to 
add,  that  recent  investigations  among 
these  Pueblos  are  showing  how  very 
much  exaggerated  were  the  accounts 
of  the  Spanish  historians,  in  regard  to 
the  condition  and  charcter  of  the  na¬ 
tives.  It  now  appears  that  Montezuma 
and  his  people  were  only  Red  Indians. 
This  simplifies  matters  very  much. 


On  the  evening  of  Jan.  31,  in 
the  Episcopal  church  of  Carlisle,  fif¬ 
teen  Sioux  boys  and  girls,  of  the  Car¬ 
lisle  Training  School,  were  confirmed  by 
the  Episcopal  Bishop  of  this  Diocese. 
Of  these,  four  of  them  are  young  wo¬ 
men  and  the  rest  young  men,  for  such 
they  are,  ranging  in  age  from  15  to  20. 
Xhfv  npyne  from  t  h  e  Epi  s  c  op  a  1  ag  e  n  c  i  e  s , 


on,  and  west  of  the  Missouri,  and  are 
thought  to  give  good  evidence  of  being 
Christians. 


// 


In  the  last  days  of  January  six  Pue¬ 
blo  chief  men  came  to  Carlisle  school, 
partly  to  see  children  who  are  here, 
and  to  bring  two  more.  There  are  20 
children  here.  They  report  themselves 
as  all  coming  from  different  villages, 
to  wit:  from  Zuni ,  from  Laguna ,  from 
Ishleta ,  from  Achoma ,  from  San  Fe- 
lipa ,  and  from  Cocheta.  They  have 
been  at  Washington  to  seek  redress 
for  the  passage  cf  railroads  through 
their  country,  without  their  consent. 


j  Our  Motto. 

For  Indians,  we  want  American 
|  Education!  We  want  American 
j  Homes  !  W e  want  American  Rights  ! 
The  result  of  which  is  American 
Citizenship. 


P  UEB  L  0  0  F  JEMEZ ,  NE  W 
MEXICO.  mf 

BY  REV  J.  M.  SHIELDS. 


Bliss  Shields  and  Bliss  Leech  arrived 
here  safely  June  13,  and  have  become 
greatly  interested  in  this  people. 

The  good  people  of  Pittsburg  have 
sent  us  an  organ,  which  we  hope  to  re¬ 
ceive  shortly.  We  greatly  need  a  bell 
and  some  school  furniture. 

Our  school  has  been  doing  well,  and 
by  winter  we  will  have  to  arrange  to 
grade  it.  I  am  encouraged  to  believe 
that  Cod  is  opening  the  way  to  the 
hearts  of  some  of  his  people.  I  pre¬ 
pare  each  week  a  plain  sermon  in  Span¬ 
ish,  and  Francisco  Narl  interprets  it  to 
the  people.  The  old  man  seems  to  en¬ 
joy  it.  We  now,  through  your  instru¬ 
mentality,  have  a  post-office  at  Jejnez. 


Two  missionaries,  with  some  knowledge 
of  medicine,  are  wanted  for  the  Pueblos 
j  of  New  Mexico.  Also  one  or  two  more 
J  for  Alaska.  Address,  with  reference,  Shel¬ 
don  Jackson,  P.  O.  Box  3863,  New  York 
City.  '*>  7 
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were  transferred  north  and  located  at 
Ojo  Caliente.  This  removal  was  accom¬ 
plished  with  much  difficulty,  for  the  Indians 
were  dissatisfied,  and 

BECOMING  DISCOURAGED 
also,  after  having  done  so  much  to  bring 
about  peace  in  the  tribe  and  haviug  it  ruth¬ 
lessly  destroyed  by  this  order  of  removal, 
Dr.  Thomas  sought  a  transfer  to  thisjagency 
and  obtained  it,  taking  possession  of  the  of¬ 
fice  in  December,  1874  The  bloody  career 
of  Yictorio  and  his  band  from  that  time  until 
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Dr.  B.  M.  Thomas  Steps  Out  and  Don 
Pedro  Sanchez  Becomes  Agent 
of  the  Pueblo  Indians. 


i 


they 


Incidents  of  a  Long'  Life  Among'  his  death,  is  too  well  known  to  require  a 

4-L  ~  “f*  tw  .  _  urni'fl  liovn  TTia  vir/tn  d 


the  Red  Men— A  Good 
Work  Well  jBeg'un 

CjfihJJL-  ew.  trr3 

Dr.  B.  M.  Thomas  yesterday  made  an  of¬ 
ficial  transfer  o  t  the  Pueblo  Indian  agency 
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into  the  hands  of  Don  Pedro  Sanchez,  the 
new  apnointee.  The  tedious  task  of  taking 
an  inventory  of  the  effects  was  finished 
about  dark.  The  property  transferred 
AMOUNTS  TO  $12,000 

or  thereabouts.  Mr.  I.  C.  Hoops,  chief 
clerk  under  Dr.  Thomas,  will  remain  in  the 
office, but  the  assistant  clerk, having  resigned, 
will  be  succeeded  by  Don  Larkin  G.  Read. 
The  teachers  in  the  four  Indian  schools 
located  at  Jemez,  Laguna,  Zuni  and  Albu¬ 
querque  will  continue  their  duties  as  in  the 
past.  On  Friday  next  Dr.  Thomas  and 
family  will  take  their  departure  for  Tucson, 
Arizona,  where  the  doctor  will  on  the  first  of 


■ 
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the  month  assume  control  of  the  United 
States  land  office,  as  register. 

DR.  I).  M.  THOMAS 

has  been  in  the  government  Indian  service 
in  New  Mexico  since  1870,  serving  in  var¬ 
ious  capacities.  He  has  had  to  do  with  the 
Moquis,  Navajos,  Southern  Apaches,  Jicar- 
illa  Apaches  and  Cimarron  and 
Amarilla  Tierra  Utes.  The  doctor 
was  with  Agent  Miller  of  the 
Navajoes  when  he  was  killed  by  them  in 
1872,  and  himself  received  an  arrow  shot 
in  his  blanket.  That  .year  he  became  agent 
of  old  Yictorio’s  Apaches  with  headquarters 
atTulaKosa.  He  found  them  a  barbarous 
and  stubborn  set,  but  dealt  with  them  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  bring  about  the 

MOST  ADMIRABLE  RESULTS. 

In  a  short  time  these  savages  were  en¬ 
gaged  at  farming  and  were  happy  and  con¬ 
tented.  Old  Victorio  and  other  chiefs  of 
the  tribe  went  to  work  with  their  own  hands 
and  took  an  active  part  in  bringing  about 
the  prosperity  of  the  reservation,  laboring  in 
the  fields  themselves  and  constructing 
ditches  for  irrigating  the  lands.  But  about 
this  time  there  came  an  order  to  remove 
them.  Obeying  instructions  Dr.  Thomas 
set  about  his  unwelcomcd  task  and  in 
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word  here.  The  doctor  was  the  first  and 
only  man  who  ever  controlled  them. 

For  nine  years  Dr.  Thomas  has  held  the 
office  which  he  vacated  yesterday,  and  while 
primarily  agent  of  the  Pueblos,  his  long 
experience  in  the  Indian  service,  his  care  and 
acquaintance  with 

THE  VARIOUS  TRIBES, 
have  made  it  necessary  for  the  department 
to  call  upon  him  for  the  performance  of 
many  special  duties.  Among  these  was  the 
removal  of  the  Cimarron  Utes  and  Apaches, 
after  futile  attemps  by  a  number  of  other 
officers.  After  this  he  was  placed  in  charge 
of  the  Teirra  Amarilla  agency  and  about 
the  same  time  located  tlia  southern  Ute 
agency  in  Colorado.  At  various  times  also, 
he  was  called  upon  to  make  large  contracts 
for  Indian  supplies- all  in  addition  to  his 
regular  duties  at  this  agency. 

The  doctor’s  chief  pride  has  been  the 
Pueblo  Indian  schools.  He  inaugurated 
the  system  which  he  now  leaves  in  such  ex- 
excellent  shape,  and  his  labors  for  the  past 
three  years  have  been  devoted  particularly 
toward  the  success  of  the  Jarge 

BOARDING  SCHOOL 

at  Albuquerque.  He  has  the  plans  now  pre¬ 
pared  and  all  arrangements  are  about  com¬ 
pleted  for  the  erection  of  a  large  school 
building  there  where  the  young  Pueblos  are 
are  to  be  taught  to  read  and  write  in  addi- 
tiod  to  such  trades  as  that  of  tailoring,  har¬ 
ness-making,  printing, wagon-making,  black- 
smithing,  etc.  There  are  also  twenty  pupils 
sent  to“the  Carlisle,  Pa.,  training  school  by 
Dr.  Thomas  three  years  ago,  who  will  com¬ 
plete  their  education  and  return  home  this 
All  this  speaks  for  itself.  Dr. 
Thomas  has  made  an  honest  and  faithful 
officer  and  if  Don  Pedro  Sahcbez  carries  oqt 
the  good  work  now  so  well  under  headway 
the  government  nor  the  people  will  have  rea¬ 
sons  for  complaint. 

At  the  close  uf  his  term  here  Dr.  Thomas 
was  offered  an  agency  among  the  Sioux  In¬ 
dians  in  Dakota,  but  this  he  declined,  pre 
fer.ing  to  go  to  Tucson. 


summer. 


The  Pueblos  are  all  very  fond  of  Don 
Pedro  Sanches,  their  new  agent.  He  is 

■■■■ 


personally  acquainted  in  most  of  the 
:  villages  in  the  territory.  He  is  an  excel¬ 
lent  man,  and  his  labors  among  the 
I  Indians  will  be  labors  of  love.  We  sin- 
|  cerely  trust  that  Hon  Pedro  will  go  on 
|  with  the  wise  educational  schemes  so 
j  promisingly  commenced  by  his  accom- 
!  plished  predecessor. _ 

^terming  gmrotal. 

uTe  ALBUQUERQUE  PIHJUSHIH6  CO. 


WHAT  IS  WANTED. 


Resolutions  Adopted  by  the 

Board  of  Trade, 

— — — — — ■■  - 

The  Government  Asked  for  $75,000  for 

the  Indian  School. 

— , — 

Some  Strong  Reasons  Why  the  Appro¬ 
priation  Should  he  Made. 

~  — - — — 

Three  Hundred  Tittle  Indians  to  he  Taught 
the  Civilizing  Arts. 


A  special  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  Association  was  called  last  night 
to  take  acdon  in  regard  to  the  Indian 
school.  President  Molyneux  Bell  was 
in  the  chair,  and  D.  B.  Emmert  was  se¬ 
lected  as  secretary  pro  tem,  in  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  J.  T.  Saunders,  the  secretary. 

Prof.  R.  W.  D.  Bryan,  superintend¬ 
ent  of  the  Indian  Industrial  school, 


? 


being  called  upon,  made  some  remarks 
regarding  the  prospects  and  wants  of 
the  school.  He  said  it  was  the  inten¬ 
tion  of  the  government  to  erect  new 
buildings  next  spring,  and  that  he  had 
already  forwarded  plans  to  Washing¬ 
ton  for  a  building  which  would  accom¬ 


modate  300  students .  He  recommend¬ 
ed  that  Hon.  Tranquilino  v  Luna, 
Hew  Mexico’s  delegate  in  Con¬ 
gress,  be  requested  to  try 
to  induce  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  divert  the  estimated 
cost,  $75,000,  of  the  funds  in  his  hands 


for  that  purpose,  and  if  he  could  not 
do  that  to  ask  Congress  to  make  the 
appropriation.  He  thought  if  there 
were  sufficient  accommodations  the 
school  would  have  300  scholars  by 
next  fall. 

After  Prof.  Bryan  had  concluded, 
M.  J.  Mack  offered  the  following  pre¬ 
amble  and  resolutions: 

Whereas,  We,  the  members  of  the  Board 
of  Trade,  of  the  City  of  Albuquerque,  believe 
that  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  our  land  is 
largely  dependent  upon  the  skillful  activity  of 
the  numerous  aborigines  dwelling  in  our  midst ; 
that  it  is  a  measure  of  economy  to  fit  these 
wards  of  the  Nation  for  intelligent  self-support 
I  so  that  they  may  become  active  contributors  to 
our  national  wealth  ;  thac  without  education 
and  the  consequent  ability  to  cope  with  a 
superior  civilization  the  ultimate  extinction  of 
the  Indian  race  is  hut  a  question  of  time  ;  that 
the  training  of  the  mind  and  the  hand  will  alone 
tit  the  Indians  of  our  Territory  to  become  useful 
citizens  ;  that  the  only  practical  solution  of  the 
vexed  Indian  question  is  to  be  found  in  the  in¬ 
struction  of  the  youth  in  those  arts  and  trades 
which  are  the  crowning  glory  of  our  Anglo- 
Saxon  race  : 

Wherras,  The  school  established  in  Albu¬ 
querque,  two  years  ago,  by  the  United  States 
government,  has  vindicated  the  judgment  of  its 
founders  and  reflected  credit  upon  tne  manage¬ 
ment  by  its  marked  success,  demonstrated  by 
the  fact  that  nearly  100  children  have  been  in 
attendance  during  the  fall  term,  wno  show  a 
very  satisfactory  progress  in  their  studies  and 
a  remarkable  readiness  to  adopt  the  white 
man’s  ways ;  %nd  by  the  further  tact  of  Its  increas 
ing  popularity  with  the  Indians  of  the  Territory, 
more  t  ban  200  of  whom  have  visited  the  school 
within  the  past  three  months,  have  evinced 
1  he  greatest*  pleasure  in  finding  the  children 
well  cared  for  and  happy  and  havo  expressed 
their  anxiety  to  send  other  children  as  soon  as 
suitable  accommodations  are  provided  : 

Whereas,  Albuquerque,  by  its  central  posi-r 
tion,  its  railroad  advantages,  the  salubrity  of 
iis  climate,  the  productiveness  of  its  soil,  its  ex¬ 
tensive  mercantile,  manufacturing  and  mining 
interests,  and  its  large  population  of  Americans 
is  the  most  desirable  plac^  torthe  establishment 
of  an  institution  for  the  education  of  the  10  000  In¬ 
dian  youth  of  New  Mexico  and  Arizona,  being 
so  near  the  Iwdian  settlements  that  the  parents, 
-,ho  have  great  natural  affection,  may  visit 
their  children  often  and  care  for  them  should  dis¬ 
ease  affli<  t  them,  and  yet  far  enough  removed  to 
prevent  theprogress  of  the  pupils  being  retard¬ 
ed  by  the  barbarous  influences  of  their  home 
life; 

•Whereas,  The  citizens  of  Albuquerque  have, 
with  characteristic  public  spirit,  contribut  d 
over  $4000  for  the  purchase  of  sixty-six  acres  of 
areable  land  in  the  Rio  ricande  valley  and  with¬ 
in  a  mile  and  a  half  of  the  city,  which  has  been 
deeded  to  tin  United  States  government  and 
upon  which  it  is  the  purpose  of  the  Department 


of  the  Interior  to  erect  next  spring  suitable 
buildings  for  the  school;  and 

Whereas,  All  the  pupils  in  the  school 
come  but  from  nine  of  the  nineteen  pueblos  in 
New  Mexico,  save  six  from  the  Mescalero 
Apaches,  and  none  from  the  large  settlements 
of  the  Navajoes,_the  Jicarilla  Apaches  and  the 
Zunis,  and  none  from  the  Mohaves,  the  Yumas, 
the  Marikopas,  the  Pimas,  the  Moquis,  the  Pa- 
pahoes,  the  Suppais,  the  numerous  San  Carlos 
Apaches,  or  the  other  Indian  tribes  of  Arizona, 
and  none  from  the  tribes  in  neighboring  states 
and  territories,  who  would  undoubtedly  send 
children  to  a  large  and  flourishing  school  in 
Albuquerque;  therefore  be  it  resolved, 

1 .  That  in  our  judgment  there  is  every  rea¬ 
son  to  believe  that  the  Albuquerque  Indian 
school,  if  properly  sustained,  will  be  the  center 
for  the  education  of  the  Indian  children  of  New 
Mexico  and  Arizona,  and  that  the  pupils  in  at¬ 
tendance  will  unquestionably  within  a  few  years 
be  numbered  by  hundreds. 

2.  That  the  proposed  new  buildings  for  the 
school  should  be  arranged  for  at  least  300  stu¬ 
dents,  and  built  with  a  view  to  a  i  enlargement 
to  provide  for  the  inevitable  increase  in  the 
number  of  children  applying  for  admission— a 
result  that  must  be  expected  as  the  parents  see 
the  improvement  wrought  by  the  school. 

3.  That  ample  provision  should  be  made  for 
the  industrial  department,  so  that  the  pupils 
may  be  thoroughly  taught  all  the  trades  and 
prepared  to  earn  their  living  like  white  men,— 
with  white  men. 

4.  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be 
sent  to  Hon.  H.  M.  Teller,  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  with  an  earnest  request  hat  he  will  al¬ 
lot,  from  monies  appropriated  for  such  pur£ 
poses,  at  least  $75,000  for  the  erection  next 
spring  of  buildings  adequate  to  the  needs  of  the 
Albuquerque  Indian  school: 

5.  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  sent  to 
Hon.  Tranquillino  Luna, our  delegate  in  Congress 
with  a  request  that  he  present,  from  his  per¬ 
sonal  knowledge,  the  facts  of  the  case  before 
the  Honorable  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and 
with  rhe  further  request  that  should  the  Secre¬ 
tary  find  it  impossible  in  justice  to  other  inter¬ 
ests,  to  assign  so  much  for  the  school  buildings 
here,  steps  be  at  once  taken  to  secure  from  the 
present  Congress  a  special  appropriation  of  at 
least  $75,000  for  the  erection  of  buildings  for  the 
Albuquerque  Indian  school. 

6.  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  sent  to 
Hon.  John  A.  Logan,  United  States  Senator 
from  Illinois,  as  a  recognition  of  the  interest  he 
expressed,  during  his  recent  visit  to  our  city,  in 
the  advancement  of  the  Indians  of  our  Territo¬ 
ry,  and  with  the  prayer  that  he  will  present  the 
i  eeds  of  the  school  to  his  colleagues  in  the  Sen¬ 
ate,  should  the  subject  ever  be  brought  up  for 
their  consideration: 

7.  That  it  is  the  duty  of  the  citizens  of  Albu¬ 
querque  to  render  every  possible  aid  in  making  j 
the  school  a  pronounced  success. 

On  motion  of  Edward  Medler  the 
resolutions  were  adopted. 

W.  S.  Stone  moved  that  the  presi-i 


dent  of  che  Board  of  Trade  be  in¬ 
structed  to  forward  copies  of  the  reso¬ 
lutions  as  provided  therein. 

The  motion  wa3  carried  and  the 
board  adjourned. 


LAGUNA  PUEBLO. 


Tliird  Annual  Report. 


BY  REV.  JOHN  MENAUL. 
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Mission  work  in  the  Laguna  Pueblo 
has  been  carried  on  during  the  year 
without  interruption,  excepting  while 
attending  Presbytery  meeting,  and 
while  accompanying  Rev.  Dr.  Jackson 
to  the  Zuni  Pueblo. 

Early  in  the  year  there  was  a  strong 
move  made  to  have  the  people  break 
away  from  all  their  Ancient  Customs. 
A  part  of  their  dancing  paraphernalia 
was  destroyed ;  but  the  greater  part 
was  only  hidden  away  for  future  use. 
This  move,  not  being  a  general  one, 
was  expected  to  be  followed  by  a  re¬ 
action  ;  but  as  the  summer  was  setting 
in,  and  the  people  going  out  to  their 
fields,  the  reaction  did  not  show  itself 
till  last  fall  at  the  time  the  dances 
ought  to  begin  again.  During  the 
spring  and  summer,  it  was  evident  that 
several  were  taking  a  deep  interest  in 
the  word  of  God,  and  we  believed  that 
a  number  of  the  people  were  convert¬ 
ed,  and  striving  to  live  Christian  lives. 
Therefore,  Rev.  S.  Jackson,  D.D.,  being 
here  the  third  Sabbath  of  September, 
we  organized  a  church  of  seven  mem¬ 
bers,  five  of  whom  are  Indians.  These 
Indians  are  the  first-fruits  of  the  Pue¬ 
blo  Indians  in  New  Mexico,  and  for 
them  we  ask  your  sincere  prayers  and 
sympathy.  Some  of  those  most  en¬ 
lightened,  whom  we  expected  to  be  the 
first  to  make  a  profession  of  religion, 
did  not  join  us,  while  others  that  we 
did  not  know  of  were  very  anxious  to 
become  church-members.  The  Mon¬ 
day  after  organizing  the  church  I  start¬ 
ed,  in  company  with  Dr.  Jackson,  to 
Zuni,  and  was  gone  three  weeks.  After 
I  returned  from  Zuni  it  seemed  as  if 
the  devil  had  raised  up  in  all  his  might 
to  destroy  both  us  and  the  Lord’s  work 
at  Laguna.  The  people  made  as  com¬ 
plete  a  break  or  stampede  as  ever  was 
made  by  wild  horses.  The  officers 
abused  me  as  only  Indians  or  Mexicans 
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could.  Some  land  trouble  was  the 
nominal  cause  ;  but  tbe  real  cause  was 
a  powerful  move  of  the  majority  of  tbe 
people,  with  all  the  Shei  a-nes  or  devil 
priests,  to  re-establish  all  their  Ancient 
Customs  or  devil  worship.  Even  the 
Governor,  who  had  joined  the  church, 
took  an  active  part  in  the  move  ;  per¬ 
haps,  he  was  frightened  into  it.  In 
the  height  of  this  move,  or  the  Sabbath  j 
after  it  was  started,  the  Interpreter 
was  absent;  I  suppose  willfully.  But 
nearly  all  the  leading  men,  and  those 
understanding  a  good  deal  of  Spanish, 
were  out  to  church ;  so  that  the  house 
was  well  filled  with  the  best  of  the  peo¬ 
ple.  I  read  Homans,  1st  chapter,  and 
brought  all  the  Spanish  I  could  com¬ 
mand  to  bear  upon  the  subject.  In 
about  twenty  minutes  the  house  was  in 
the  height  of  agitation,  each  one  ex- 1 
casing  himself  and  putting  the  blame  | 
on  some  else.  Thore  was  not  a  man  to  j 
advocate  devil  worship,  and  not  one  to  j 
say  that  the  Ancient  Customs  were  I 
good,  or  to  be  re-established  by  the  j 
Government  of  the  Pueblo.  When 
the  Interpreter  returned,  he  came  to  ] 
me  for  an  explanation  of  Sunday’s  work 
I  told  him  I  had  told  the  people  that  j 
they  could  not  mix  the  worship  of  God  | 
with  devil  worship  ;  that  if  the  people  ! 
are  for  God,  they  must  be  for  him  ■ 
alone  ;  that  there  are  only  two  mas¬ 
ters,  and  one  or  the  other  we  must 
serve,  but  both  we  can  not  serve  at  the 
same  time,  and  that  if  the  people  try 
or  think  to  follow  both,  they  are  only 
following  the  devil.  He  said  :  “Well 
since  you  have  so  advised  the  people 
etc.,  I  take  my  place  with  you,  and  you 
can  notify  the  Governor  and  officials 
that  I  can  have  nothing  more  to  do 
with  Ancient  Customs.”  The  trouble 
has  been,  that  the  Interpreter,  all 
along,  has  modified  what  I  have  said  in 
regard  to  their  Customs,  and  some  other 
things.  But  by  absenting  himself  on 
that  particular  day,  I  had  an  opportu¬ 
nity  to  give  a  full  gospel  expression  to 
the  whole  matter  :  thus  fails  the  wis-  . 
dom  of  Satan  and  some  men.  After 
this  commotion,  we  started  a  Wednes¬ 
day  evening  prayer-meeting.  This 
meeting  is  attended  by  from  30  to  60 
persons,  and  fills  up,  to  some  extent, 
the  time  otherwise  devoted  to  dancing. 
At  no  time  in  the  past  has  the  work 
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been  in  a  more  prosperous  eondif 
than  it  is  at  present.  We  have  had  no 
further  additions  to  our  number  yet; 
owing,  in  part,  to  the  opposition  caused 
by  the  reaction  already  spoken  of.  The 
Christians  are  very  consistent  in  their 
lives,  and  a  number  are  talking  upon 
tbe  subject  of  religion  in  their  families, 
and  intending  to  unite  with  us  before 
long.  The  dancing  is  still  going  on, 
but,  as  it  were,  under  the  interdict  of 
the  best  of  the  people.  We  do  not  ex¬ 
pect  that  the  dancing  will  stop  at  once. 
But  such  Customs  will  die  out  of  them¬ 
selves  as  the  truth  is  better  understood, 
and  as  the  old  leaders,  who  consider 
such  things  indispensable,  work  off  the 
stage  of  action. 

The  Sabbath-school  has  averaged 
about  thirty  scholars  for  the  year,  be¬ 
sides  about  twelve  aduls  in  what  might 
be  called  a  Catechumen  Class.  In  this 
class  we  hafe  been  studying  and  care¬ 
fully  translating  the  “Catechism  for 
Young  Children.”  We  have  got  113 
questions  translated,  and  40  printed  in  j 
English  and  Laguna.  About  20  chil¬ 
dren  can  read  and  understand  these 
40  questions. 

The  day  school  has  averaged  about 
35  scholars  for  the  year.  The  scholars 
have  made  better  progress  this  year 
than  they  have  done  any  other  year, 
since  we  have  had  charge  of  the  school. 
This  is  owing  to  their  having  more  of 
their  lessons  translated,  and  printed  in 
both  languages,  than  they  have  had 
heretofore. 

This  part  of  our  work  confines  us  al¬ 
together  to  the  Pueblo  proper.  We 
thus  prevented  from  visiting  the 
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four  Mexican  towns  in  our 
hood;  distant  7,  11,  9  and  13  miles 
respectively.  In  like  manner,  we  are 
prevented  from  visiting  the  Laguna  In¬ 
dians  in  their  six  outside  villages,  which 
are  5,  9,  9,  8,  7  and  4  miles  distant 
respectively;  Many  of  these  Indians 
come  to  live  in  the  Pueblo  during  the 
winter,  and  come  frequently  to  church 
during  the  summer ;  but  most  of  them 
pay  no  attention  to  moral  or  education¬ 
al  affairs. 

These  Indian  towns  have  a  special* 
claim  on  us  as  part  of  our  proper  work  my 
and  the  Mexican  towns  should  not  be 
neglected  ;  as  there  are  in  each  of  them 
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some,  who  if  not  Protestants  openly,. 
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are  such  in  heart,  and  read  their  BiblesT 

Here,  then,  is  a  large  field  which  the- 
day  school  keeps  us  entirely  out  of 
but  the  working  of  which  would  neces¬ 
sitate  the  Board’s  undertaking  my^ull 
support;  as  it  is  only  as  Government 
Teacher  that  I  can,  in  part,  support 
myself. 

The  medical  wants  of  the  people 
have  been  attended  to  during  the  yeary, 
to  the  best  of  our  ability.  About  150,, 
Indians  and  others  have  received  medi¬ 
cal  treatment. 

Printing  has  been  indulged  in  to  fill 
up  spare  moments.  The  breaking  of 
our  little  printing  press,  the  gift  of  Mr„ 
W.  Semple,  of  Allegheny,  Pa.,  left  us^ 
without  a  press  during  our  summer 
vacation,  the  time  we  expected  to  do 
so  much  for  our  winter’s  work.  In 


the  fall  we  presented  ourselves  with  a> 
good  Washington  press,  and  since  its 
arrival  have  been  doing  something  for 
the  day  and  Sabbath-school,  to  the 
amount  of  about  3,500  pages,  besides 
this  report.  We  have  now  got  a  good 
press,  and  a  good  supply  of  type  (about 
half  of  it  belongs  to  the  Government)^ 
and  we  hope  to  do  more  in  this  de¬ 
partment  of  our  work,  next  year,  than/ 
we  have  been  able  to  do  heretofore. 

We  have  been  able  to  do  but  very  j 
little  yet  in  the  study  of  the  Laguna  ; 
language.  Our  great  trouble  is  that  | 
we  have  no  means  of  getting  at  it.  We* 
have  no  means  of  analyzing  the  words  j 
or  of  finding  out  how  they  are  formed,, 
or  by  what  laws  sentences  are  formed  ;;  f 
!  and  we  have  no  one  knowing  enough 
I  of  the  language  to  help  us.  The  lan-  ; 
guage  seems  to  have  little  in  common  ; 
with  our  languages.  It  has  no  preposi¬ 
tion,  article,  conjuntion  or  relative 
pronoun,  and,  to  a  great  extent,  wants 
the  mood  and  tense  of  the  verb.  For 
example  “God  made  the  body  of  Adam 
out  of  the  ground,  and  formed  Eve- 
from  the  body  of  Adam,”  is  translated 
thus ; 


Di-os  ko-each  stckin-ye  nash-te-a  Adam 
God  made  body  father  Adam 
itn-me  37a*e  hat-se,  she  lm-me  Di-os  kc-each 
is  sand  earth,  also  is  God  made 

stekin-ye  nai  a  Eve  is-ke  ya-ku-cho-nye 
body  mother  Eve  one  rib 

im-rae  nash-te-a  Adam. 
is  father  Adam. 

A  dual  and  negative  form  run 

throughout  the  language,  and  sentences 
often  composed,  not  of  the  words 
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which  the  objects  mentioned  sep-  j 
arately  mean,  but  of  words  meaning 
certain  things  in  certain  connections,  f 
E,  g Ha-ka-ne  means  fire,  and  cho-  j 
pi-a-ne  means  make  fire.  Katch  means 
rain,  and  Nyetch-tyo  raining  or  may  I 
rain.  Hawe  means  snow,  and  Kowye- 
tata  snowing.  So  of  many  other  words. 

We  have  endeavored  to  give  a  fair 
view  of  our  work,  in  order  to  impress  [ 
the  friends  of  Indian  Missions  with  the  [ 
nature  and  importance  of  the  Indian  | 
work.  Each  Pueblo  or  tribe  is,  gener¬ 
ally,  a  distinct  people,  and  the  mission¬ 
ary  enters  upon  his  work  in  any  one  of 
them,  just  the  same  as  he  does  in  Cen¬ 
tral  Africa  or  the  Cannibal  Islands,  ex-  [ 
cept  that  he  is  personally  safer  and 
nearer  home,  He  must  spend  a  life¬ 
time  in  gropfhg  for  the  language,  and  ! 
experience  all  the  disadvantages  of  I 
preaching  and  teaching  through  one  or 
two  interpreters.  He  has  all  the  op-  i 
position  of  heathenism,  in  most  of  its  [ 
forms,  to  encounter,  and  may  expect  | 
many  clouds  to  darken  his  sunshine.  ! 
But  he  is  paying  a  debt  of  duty  and  ; 
gratitude  to  the  aborigines  of  our  coun-  j 
try,  and  obeying  the  Divine  command — * 


to  preach  the  gospel  to  every  creature 
—and  he  will  secure  the  reward  of  his 
labor,  if  he  faints  not. 


The  Indian  Pilgrim  Fathers — ; 
September  opened  wildly.  High  winds' 
lashed  the  lake  into  a  seething  waste; 
of  foaming  waters.  Heavy  rains  drench- | 
ed  the  forests  and  overflowed  the  mus-; 
kegs.  Unusual  cold  made  the  days  un-  | 
pleasant  and  the  nights  dismal.  Delayed  ! 
by  births,  deaths,  adverse  fortune,  and; 

failing  provisions,  the  little  fleet  made  j 
unsatisfactory  progress.  It  was  no 
small  relief  to  our  personal  fears  when 
the  tidings  of  their  approach  were 
brought  us.  On  they  came.  Three  j 
large  boats  contained  the  baggage,  the  j 
dogs,  the  children,  and  the  women.  Ten 
skiffs  for  fishing  purposes  followed  hard  ; 
after,  and  twelve  birch  canoes  brought  , 
up  the  rear.  It  was  Wednesday,  their  j 
day  of  prayer  ;  and  before  landing  at 
.the  village,  to  avoid  distractions,  they  ; 
put  ashore  on  an  island  and  unitedly 
thanked  God  for  bringing  them  thus  ; 
far  in  safety.  Delays  followed  their  j 
arrival,  and  we  improved  the  time  by 


breaking  to  them  the  bread  of  life 
They  were  charged  to  go  up  to  the 
possession  of  their  promised  land  in 
the  name  of  Israel’s  Grod,  and  coun¬ 
seled  to  fall  not  out  by  the  way.  When 
they  went  they  vowed  that  their  first 
concern  in  their  new  homes  should  be 
for  the  service  and  worship  of  Glod. 

After  many  days  and  much  toiling 
in  rowing  their  eyes  beheld  afar  the 
land  they  had  long  sought.  At  the 
river-mouth  a  general  assembly  was 
called,  and  with  united  voice  they 
gave 

“Glory  to  the  Lord  of  Hosts,  from  whom  all  j 
glories  are.” 

They  blessed  the  arm  that  had  brought 
them  safe  through  all  the  watery  way. 
They  adored  the  mercy  that  had  per¬ 
mitted  them  to  reach  the  land  of  dreams  ' 
and  hopes,  and  promises  and  prayers. 
Then  they  rose  and  scattered  in  search 
of  their  several  claims,  feeling  confi¬ 
dent  of  Heaven’s  benediction.  Thus 
began  the  Svampv  Creek  settlement 
at  Fisher  River.  Devoutly  is  it  to  be 
wished  and  prayed  for,  that  the  ris¬ 
ing  generations  may  walk,  with  willing 
feet,  in  the  footsteps  of  their  pilgrim 
fathers. 

On  our  arrival  at  the  river  we  found 
the  people,  with  cne  accor  J,  in  one  place, 
praying  and  making  supplication  un'o 
God.  It  was  our  delight  to  mingle 
our  petitions  with  theirs  for  the  bless¬ 
ings  of  a  loving  Providence  on  the 
youthful  colony. 


Albuquerque,  New  Mexico,  Feb.  17. 


My  Lear  Mrs.  Allen  : 

No  doubt  the  ladies  will  be  glad  to 
j  bear  that  I  am  here,  well  and  happy. 

1  I  was  delayed  a  day  in  Kansas  City, 
by  the  train  being  too  late. 

Leaving  there  Friday  night,  I  had 
I  a  delightful  trip  the  rest  of  the  way. 
The  mountains  are  so  grand. 

Mr.  Bryan,  with  the  matron,  Miss 
Patten,  met  me  at  the  train,  and 
brought  me  out  to  the  school,  which 
I  is  three  miles  from  town.  Here  I 
:  met  the  other  teachers.  There  are 
eight,  counting  Mr.  Bryan.  Miss  Pat-' 
ten,  is  the  matron,  with  her  sister 
!  Miss  Susie,  as  assistant.  Miss  Yer- 
beck,  my  room-mate,  has  charge  of 
|  the  girls  and  all  the  clothing.  Miss 


Chaddock,  has  charge  in  the  laundry. 

'  Miss  Wood  and  Mrs.  Tibbals  and  I,  . 
have  charge  of  the  school-rooms. 

There  are  sixty -three  hoys,  and 
twenty  girls.  They  are  all  interested 
in  their  lessons,  and  some  of  them  do 
very  well.  They  talk  Spanish  to 
•each  other,  hut  we  have  very  little 
trouble  making  them  understand  Eng¬ 
lish.  They  will  not  speak  English,  if 
they  can  possibly  help  it;  but  as 
none  of  us  understand  Spanish,  they 
are  obliged  to  talk  some. 

We  have  school  from  nine  to  twelve 
in  the  morning,  two  to  five  in  the  af¬ 
ternoon,  and  seven  to  eight  in  the 
evening.  On  Saturdays,  there  is  no 
school  during  the  day,  but  we  teach 
them  in  the  evening,  because  there  is 
nothing  else  to  do  with  them.  On 
Sunday,  we  teach  them  Bible  verses 
for  an  hour  in  the  morning,  and  then 
we  have  Sunday-school  in  the  after¬ 
noon.  In  the  evening  they  sing  for 
an  hour.  They  do  not  sing  very  well, 
but  they  seem  to  like  it  and  try  very 
hard  to  learn. 

They  are  not  very  far  advanced  in 
their  studies :  some  are  in  the  fourth 
reader,  but  most  of  them  are  just 
learning  to  read. 

The  teachers  are  all  very  pleasant. 
Mr.  Menaul,  the  pastor,  was  out  to 
supper  on  Monday.  A  great  many  of 
the  parents  come  here  to  visit  their 
children.  Sometimes,  they  stay  sev¬ 
eral  days.  Two  are  here  now.  They 
come  in  full  dress,  with  blankets, 
feathers  and  all;  hut  they  are  quite 
polite  to  us.  Those  who  have  been 
here  since  I  came,  cannot  understand 
.-a  word  of  English. 

The  school-rooms  are  in  separate 
buildings ;  two  are  adobe,  and  one  is 
frame.  Mr.  Bryan  has  his  rooms  in  ; 
a  separate  building,  also. 

Some  of  the  children  have  such  j 
queer  names,  that  it  will  take  me  j 
quite  a  while  to  learn  them.  The  j 
hoys  look  a  great  deal  alike  too,  and 
I  get  them  badly  mixed.  The  girls’  j 
names  I  have  very  little  trouble  in 
learning,  as  most  of  them  have  Eng¬ 
lish  names. 

Remember  me  kindly  to  all  the 
ladies. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Leila  A.  Butler. 

Albuquerque,  Indian  School. 


SONS  OF  SAVAGES. 

We  went  north  from  the  old  plaza, 
Old  Albuquerque,  along  a  winding, 
sandy  road,  crossed  by  acacias  and 
flanked  by  rude  adobe  fences.  The 
quaint  little  mud  houses,  scattered  at 1 
irregular  intervals,  looked  comforta-  j 
ble  and  neat,  while  pigs  and  curious  | 
curs,  and  shawled  women,  unkempt 
childred  and  lazy  men  basked  in  the 
warm  sunlight  near  their  entrances. 
On  either  side  were  vineyards  and 
fallow  fields  almost  ready  for  plow 
and  seed.  A  short  walk  brought  us 
to  a  large  adobe  house  with  a  porch 
in  front,  showing  some  pretense  to 
ornamentation.  The  horizontal  and 
parallel  bars  and  the  swing  and  “  see¬ 
saw”  in  the  front  yard  recalled  to 
mind  our  quondam  wrestlings  with 
Greek  roots  ;  so  that  we  needed  not 
the  busy  hum  of  voices  from  the  two 
school  houses  on  the  right  to  assure 
us  that  wre  had  reached  the 

ALBUQUERQUE  INDIAN  SCHOOL. 

The  first  school  room  is  a  neat 
board  building  24  by  40  feet,  surround¬ 
ed  by  an  adobe  wall  to  keep  out  the 
heat  of  summer,  and  to  save  fuel  dur¬ 
ing  the  winter.  A  light  tap  on  the 
door  brought  a  cheerful  invitation, 
and  upon  entering,  we  were  cordial¬ 
ly  welcomed  by  Miss  Wood,  who  was 
teaching  a  large  language  class.  We 
looked  around  and  then  rubbed  our 
eyes.  We  had  expected  to  see  Indi¬ 
ans.  And  they  had  always  been  as-  ! 
sociated  m  our  mind,  with  feathers 
and  paint  and  dirt  and  blankets  and 
warhoops.  Before  us  were  forty  lit¬ 
tle  boys  and  girls,  clean,  bright-look¬ 
ing,  well  dressed,  siting  at  regular 
school  desks,  and  busy  studying.  Yes 
there  were  the  dark  complexion, 
and  the  straight  black  hair,  but  other¬ 
wise  we  might  have  been  in  a  well  or¬ 
dered  Mew  England  school.  A  little 
closer  inspection  showed  a  more  strik¬ 
ing  analogy  —  all  were  not  equally 
studious.  That  little  Commanche 
with  a  bright  quick  eye,  and  nervous 
motion,  is  engaged  in  the  interesting 
anatomical  experiment  of  determin¬ 
ing  how  far  his  slate  pencil  will  go  in¬ 
to  the  ear  of  the  meek  looking  Lagu¬ 
na  boy  next  to  him.  Yonder,  a 

ROGUISH  LOOKING  IS  LET  A  GIRL 
is  answering  the  sly  glances  of  a  Mam- 
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be  boy  by  a  showcATrr  sprc-^Jlls.  In 
the  back  seat  a  large  Acoma  boy  is 
carefully  whittling  an  arrow  tip.  A 
stifled  cry  of  pain  is  heard  and  as  the 
determined  looking  Santa  Ana  boy 
pulls  the  pen  point  out  of  his  finger 
and  applies  that  injured  member  to 
his  mouth,  he  doubtless  regrets  his 
mistake  in  supposing  he  could  pilfer 
from  the  desk  of  his 

BIG  HEADED  APACHE 

neighbor.  All  on  the  recitation 
benches  are  however  giving  good  at¬ 
tention  and  are  rapily  naming  the  ob¬ 
jects  in  the  picture  before  them,  and 
forming  sentences.  The  pronuncia¬ 
tion  is  good,  and  errors  are  quickly 
corrected  by  members  of  the  class. 
The  girls  maintain  the  credit  of  their 
sex  for  bashfulness  by  holding  their 
hand  before  their  faces  while  reciting, 
and  for  volubility  by  distancing  the 
boys  in  the  number  and  accuracy  of 
their  statements.  In  the  other  school 
room,  almost  as  large  and  as  well  fin¬ 
ished  as  the  first,  we  found  Mrs.  Tib- 
bals 

DRILLING  A  CLASS 

in  the  multiplication  table.  There 
were  very  few  pupils  at  the  desks, 
the  reason  being  that  one-half  were  at 
work.  The  school  is  divided  into 
four  divisions,  and  one  division  is 
excused  every  half-day' — the  girls  to 
sew  and  the  boys  to  work.  We  were 
very  much  surprised  at  the  rapidity 
‘  and  accuracy  displayed  during  the 
recitation.  An  Apache  boy  who  had 
been  to  school  but  a  few  months  took 
the  lead  in  all  concert  exercises. 

After  thoroughly  convincing  our¬ 
selves  that  the  Indians  had  some  idea 
of  the  relation  of  numbers,  if  they 
were,  as  alleged,  ignorant  of  that  be¬ 
tween  meum  and  tuum,  we  went  to 
the  sewing  room.  Here  Miss  Yerbeck 
was  initiating  a  coterie  of  little  girls 
into  the  mysteries  of  needlework. 
Some  of  their  sewing  was  very  credit¬ 
able  and  they  all  seemed  very  happy 
on  their  little  chairs  at  work  and 
singing  a  pretty  song  to  an  accom¬ 
paniment  on  a  small  toy  piano,  opera¬ 
ted  very  skillfully  by  a  small  Laguna 
girl.  Just  outside,  in  the  Placita,  the 
baby  of  the  school,  a  Laguna  girl, 
5  years  old,  was  dancing  all  by  her¬ 
self  and  actually 
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SINGING  YANKEE  DOODLE. 

1  In  the  dining  room  two  boys  were 
loading  the  tables  with  bread  and 
soup  and  cabbage,  under  the  direction 
:  of  Miss  M.  H.  Patten,  and  certainly 
the  tables  looked  clean,  and  inviting 
enough  for  any  one.  In  the  kitchen, 
Mrs.  Ilelbig,  with  the  assistance  of 
some  boys,  was  dishing  out  the  dinner 
and  the  smells  were  pleasant  and  sav¬ 
ory.  Just  outside  the  kitchen  in  the 
1  corral  we  met  Mr.  Ilelbig  who  was 
just  returning  with  a  crowd  of  boys 
from  the  new  school  grounds  about  a 
mile  to  the  east  where  they  had  been 
building  fence  and  starting  a  garden. 

Across  the  corral,  in  a  frame  build-  j 
ing,  we  found  a  well  appointed  laun¬ 
dry,  and  Miss  Chad  dock  was  busily 
engaged  ine  ducating  a  few  boys  and 
girls  in  the  requirements  of  cleanli¬ 
ness. 

Boys  at  the  wood  pile  and  in  the 
coal  bin  seemed  happy  and  cheerful 
at  their  work.  Just  outside  the  cor¬ 
ral,  were  stables  for  horse  and  calf  and 
a  pen  for  the  pigs,  while  near  by  were 
chicken  houses  and  dog  kennels.  A 
large  bake  oven  and  a  neat  bakery, 
spoke  volumes  for  the  amount  of  bread 
consumed  Passing  through  the  boys’ 
sitting  room,  we  entered  their  dormi¬ 
tory,  two  large  communicating  rooms, 
with  thirty-three  beds — plain,  but 
clean  and  so  comfortable.  Here  we 
found  Miss  S.  II.  Patten  ministering 
to 

A  SICK  BOY, 

who  had  in  a  moment  of  thoughtless¬ 
ness  eaten  more  than  he  could  com¬ 
fortably  digest. 

Under  the  beds  in  boxes,  and  over 
the  beds  in  bags,  were  the  treasures  of 
the  boys.  As  we  looked  at  the  long 
row  of  beds  and  the  inviting  array  of 
pillows,  thoughts  arose  of  those  de¬ 
licious  boarding  school  days  when 

PILLOW  FIGHTS 

and  wild  nocturnal  revels  distracted 
our  sage  teachers,  and  brought  us 
many  a  punishment.  To  our  surprise 
we  learned  that  the  Indian  boys  are 
skilled  in  such  maneuvers  and  take 
quite  as  much  delight  in  making  night 
hideous  with  discordant  sounds. 
About  a  month  ago,  a  delegation  of 
Laguna  Indians  waited  upon  Mr. 
Bryan  and  complained  that  their  chil¬ 


dren  were  f  ^ 

WHIPPED  BY  THE  LARGER  BOYS. 

Mr.  Bryan  told  them  that  occasional¬ 
ly  the  boys  quarreled  and  fought, 
but  that  he  always  prevented  if  if  he 
could;  that  during  the  daytime,  they 
were  watched  closely,  but  that  it  was 
i  impracticable  to  keep  up  a  watching 
during  the  night.  They  replied  that 
|  that  was  the  very  time  the  trouble 
!  occurred.  They  said  that  one  of  the 
large  Apache  boys  would  sometimes 
take  a  stick  and  go  from  bed  to  bed 
beating  the  occupants. 

i  THE  INDIAN  IDEA.  . 


y 


How  It  Is  Taught  to  Shoot  in  the 
Eight  Direction  at  Albu- 
qnerque. 


The  Presbyterian  School  for  In¬ 
dian  Children  at  That  Far-off 
Place. 


Tlie  City  of  Albuquerque,  Its  Remark¬ 
able  Growth,  and  Splendid 
Prospects. 


Cattle  and  Sheep— Mines  and  Vineyards— 
"Wine  and  Wool — Hew  Mexico’s 
[Resources. 


Special  Correspondence  of  The  Inter  Ocean. 

Albuqueeque,  N.  M.,  April  13. — This  is  the 
fastest  town  in  the  Territory.  Three  years 
ago  it  was  a  dull  and  dusty  adobe  town,  in  ' 
which  the  Mexicans  had  managed  to  scratch 
along  raising  corn  and  grapes  for  200  years, 
without  a  thought  of  progress  or  an  idea  that 
there  was  anything  better  than  their  wretch¬ 
edness  in  the  world.  To-day  it  is  a  g*reat 
bustling  city  of  10,000  or  12,000  inhabitants, 
with  street  cars,  telephones,  enormous  ware¬ 
houses,  and  enterprise  unlimited.  The  old 
.  town  still  stands  very  much  as  it'  did  irfctiie 
l  eighteenth  century,  but  the  new  town  lies 
along  the  railroad  tracks  and  stretches  across 
the  valley  of  the  Rio  Grande.  The  railroad 
made  it,  but  the  place  has  now  passed  beyond 
the  precarious,  swaddling  period  in  which  all 
railroad  towns  are  exposed  to  the  risk  of  dis¬ 
ease  and  decay.  It  is  permanent,  and  has  re¬ 
sources  behind  it  that  will  give  it  wealth  and 
importance.  Except,  perhaps,  Las  Vegas  it  is 
the  most  prosperous  city  in  the  Territory, , . 
and  enjoys  the  largest  prospects.  The  energy 


and  capital  of  its  inhabitants  seem  to  be 
unlimited,  and  its  natural  advantages  of  lo¬ 
cation  and  agricultural,  mineral,  and  pastoral 

resources  furnish  an  unbounded  opportunity 
for  their  employment. 

THE  RAILROAD  SYSTEM 

of  which  Albuquerque  is  the  focus,  would 
alone  give  the  city  a  great  commercial  im¬ 
portance,  for  it  is  the  junction  of.  two  great 
transcontinental  lines,  and  ere  long  these 
trunks  will  have  several  feeders  centering 
here.  Albuquerque  is  to  be  the  Denver  of 
New  Mexico,  and  it  starts  out  with  better 

Erospects  and  commercial  advantages  than 
•enver  ever  had. 

To  the  northward  and  southward 
runs  the  great  Atchison,  Topeka  and 
Santa  Fe  Eoad;  to  the  westward 
the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  is  stretching 
its  arms  to  embrace  the  western  slope  of  the 
continent  and  gather  its  products  for  the 
markets  of  the  East.  To  the  eastward  the 
same  company  will  soon  lay  a  track  upon  its 
surveyed  route  through  New  Mexico,  Texas, 
and  Indian  Territory,  to  meet  the  line  al¬ 
ready  builded  from  St.  .Louis  to  Vinita,  I.  T. 
To  the  southward  runs  the  El  Paso  branch  of 
the  A.,  T.  and  S.  F.,  joining  the  Mexican  Cen¬ 
tral  at  the  crossing  of  the  Bio  Grande,  and 
furnishing  the  quickest  route  to  the  City  of 
Mexico.  There  must  soon  be  a  railroad 
toward  the  Southeast  and  another  toward 
the  Northwest,  to  reach  the  mines  and  the 
cattle  ranges  of  Western  Texas  and  Northern 
Arizona,  and  before  the  end  of  this  century 
Albuquerque  will  be  the  center  of  a  grand 
network  of  rails  and  the  market  for 
millions  of  dollars’  worth  of  agricultural 
and  mineral  products  and  thousands 
of  herds  of  cattle,  as  well  as  the  supply  point 
for  a  territory  almost  without  bounds.  Kan¬ 
sas  City  is  1,000  miles  northeast,  Denver 
700  miles  away,  San  Francisco  1,800  miles 
to  the  west,  and  the  City  of  Mexico  about  the 
same  distance  to  the  south. 

THE  GEOGRAPHICAL  POSITION. 

Being*  midway  between  the  Missouri  Eiver 
and  the  Pacific,  reaching*  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
the  Gulf  of  California,  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and 
the  southern  Jialf  of  the  Eocky  Mountains 
with  iron  arms,  Albuquerque  cannot  but 
become  the  commercial  capital  of  an  empire 
as  large  as  Europe. 

The  place  derives  its  peculiar  name  from  j 
Francisco  Fernandez  de  la  Cueva,  Duke  of 
Albuquerque,  who  was  Viceroy  of 

Mexico  *  in  1G6Q  and  again  from  1701 
to  1702,  under  whose  patronage 

it  was  bounded.  During  Spanish 
rule  it  was  always  a  place  of  "more  or  less 
social  and  political  importance,  but  it  fell 
into  decay  in  the  last  part  of  the  last  century, 
from  which  it  was  not  revived  until  the  track- 
builders  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Bailroad 
Company  began  to  raise  their  tents  along*  the 
dusty  banks  of  the  Eio  Grande. 

The  late  Spanish  Governor  of  New  Mexico, 
Armijo,  was  a  native  and  resident  of  Albu¬ 
querque,  and  his  family  is  one  of  the 
wealthiest  and  most  influential  among  the 
Spanish  speaking  population. 

A  GREAT  SHEEP  HARM. 

Southern  New  Mexico  always  has  been  one 
of  the  greatest  sheep-raising  countries  in  the 
world,  and  the  flocks  are  increasing  very  rap¬ 
idly.  •  There  is  something  about  the  climate 
and  the  grass  that  the  sheep  admire,  and  they 
prosper  here  as  nowhere  else.  According  to 
the  last  census  (1880)  there  were  10,000,000 
sheep  in  New  Mexico,  and  3,000,000  in  this 
county,  and  it  is  estimated  that  within  the 
last  tliree  years  since  the  count  was  taken  the 
flocks  have  been  increased  three-fold  from 


natural  causes  and  by  draughts  upon  other 
States,  making  not  less  than  30,000,000  now 
to  be  counted  upon  the  nutritious  ranges. 

In  1882  there  were  .shipped  from  Albu¬ 
querque  2,500,000  pounds  of  wool,  and  from 
the  Territory  over  30,000, 00£)  pounds.  It  is 
estimated  that  the  increase  this  year  will  be 
at  least  20  per  cent.  The  profits  of  sheep¬ 
raising  are  enormous — almost  incredible.  The 
wool  pays  more  than  the  entire  cost  of  the 
keeping,  and  the  increase  in  the  flocks  is  all 
clear  profit.  One  of  the  most  successful 
sheep-growers  in  this  country,  who  has  30,- 
000  head  of  sheep,  estimates\his  profits  at  15 
per  cent  the  first  year,  30  per  cent  the 
second,  60  per  cent  the  third,  and  80  per 
cent  the  fourth.  The  present  ranch  and  flock 
of  30,000  represents  an  investment  of  $9,000 
five  years  ago,  in  addition  to  about  $60,000 
in  cash  which  he  has  taken  out  of  the  busi¬ 
ness. 

No  man  with  less  than  20,000  or  30,000 
sheep  is  rated  at  all  in  the  business,  and  some 
ranchmen  have  as  many  as  one  and  two  and 
three  hundred  thousand  head. 

THE  PROFITS  OF  SHEEP  RAISING 

are  no  better  illustrated  than  by  the  will  of 
the  late  Jose  Landro  Perea,  of  this  city,  in 
which  he  bestowed  $1,500,000  upon  his 
heirs.  He  was  a  Mexican  shepherd  and  the 
property  came  from  the  flocks. 

The  raising  of  cattle  for  the  market  has 
been  the  road  to  many  a  fortune  in  New 
Mexico,  and  the  value  of  this  class  of  prop¬ 
erty  has  'increased  several  per  cent  during 
the  last  few  years.  The  railroads,  stretching 
as  they  do  in  all  directions,  have  increased 
the  value  of  cattle  as  well  as  the  value  of 
the  ranges,  and  when  the  great  land  grant  of 
the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Bailroad  (43,000,000 
acres)  is  put  into  the  market,  as  it  will  be  in 
a  few  days,  there  will  be  an  opportunity  to 
secure  ranches  that  will  never  occur  again. 

There  are  already  several  very  fine  estab¬ 
lishments  along*  the  line  of  that  road,  one  of 
them  belonging  to  John  W.  Young,  the  eldest 
son  of  Brigham,  the  Mormon,  who,  being  dis¬ 
appointed  at  the  failure  of  the  church  to  elect 
him  his  father’s  successor,  left.  Utah  and  be¬ 
came  an  exile  in  Arizona  with  three  of  his 
wives.  Young  had  a  very  valuable  contract 
on  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Eoad,  and  made  a 
large  sum  of  money. 

Another  important  industry  in  the  Eio 
Grande  Valley  is  grape-growing*  and  wine¬ 
making.  The  grape-growing  belt  is  about 
fifty  miles  wide  and  200  long,  and  the 
product  is  equal  to  anything  raised  in  Cali¬ 
fornia.  The  grape  most  cultivated  is  the 
Mission  variety,  and  was  brought  here  from 
Spain  by  the  Franciscan  fathers  300  year% 
ago.  They  make  the  best  wine  at  their  mon' 
ttsteries,  and  have  the  best  vineyards,  realiz¬ 
ing  profits  averaging*  several  hundred  dollars 
to  the  acre. 

THE  MINES  OF  NEW  MEXICO 

are  in  their  first  stages  of  development. 
Although  some  of  them  have  been  worked 
for  hundreds  of  years  by  the  Pueblo  Indians 
and  then  by  the  Spaniards,  the}’-  lacked  ma¬ 
chinery  and  the  other  necessary  facilities  for 
obtaining  and  reducing  the  ores,  so  that  the 
work  of  harvesting  the  treasures  nature 
planted  has  practically  only  just 
begun.  Mines  of  fabulous  value  lie 
in  the  mountains  east  and  west 
of  the  Eio  Grande  Eiver,  which 
cuts  the  Territory  in  halves  from 
north  to  south,  and  there  are  millions  of  acres 
of  mineral  land  which  have  never  been  even 
explored. 

It  is  not  only  in  silver  and  gold,  but  copper 
and  iron  that  the  miners  of  the  future  will 
find  their  wealth.  Eich  specimens  of  native 


copper  and  copper  ores  that  have  been 
brought  from  the  mountains  of  Western  New 
Mexico  are  on  exhibition  in  nearly  all  the 
towns  along*  the  lines  of  railroads,  and  in  the 
Jem  ex  Mountains,  fifty  miles  northwest  of 
this  city,  the  production  is  already  very  large. 

There  is  an  abundance  of  coal  in  the  'mount¬ 
ains,  but  so  far  as  I  can  learn  only  two  mines 
along  the  A.  and  P.  Toad  are  being  operated, 
the  railroad  companies  buying  the  entire 
product,  apd  paying  for  it  more  than  is  paid 
for  the  same  grade  of  coal  at  retail  in  the 
markets  of  Chicago. 

The  opportunities  for  the  investment  of 
capital  are  unlimited,  and  the  place  for  the 
young  men  of  the  Nation  is  here. 

THE  ALBUQUERQUE  INDIAN  SCHOOL. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  places  to  visit 
at  Albuquerque  is  the  Indian  school,  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  Board  of  Home  Missions  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  under  the  direction  of 
Professor  Bryan,,  a  young  gentleman  of  varied 
accomplishments,  'devoted  to  his  work  and 
enthusiastic  over  his  success. 

Professor  Bryan  was  the  astronomer  of  ! 
Hall’s  Polaris  'Expedition  in  search  of  the 
North  Pole.  He  was  educated  at  Lafayette 
•College,  Easton,  Pa.,  and  taught  school  at 
Westchester,  Pa.  He  went  with  the  Polaris  . 
as  astronomer,  and  was  afterward  engaged  at  j 
the  Naval  Observatory  at  Washington.  Last  j 
August  he  came  here  and  took  j 

charge  of  this  school,  at  which  j, 

are  '  now  eighty  pupils,  representing* 
nine  of  the  nineteen  tribes  of  Pueblo 
Indians,  and  two  or  three  of  the  savage 
tribes.  It  should  be  said,  by  way  of  paren¬ 
thesis,  that  the  Pueblo  Indians  are  those  who 
live  in  fixed  villages,  and  are  not  migratory. 
...•There  are  now  10,000  Indians  of  school 
age  in  New  Mexico,  and  the  demand  for  edu¬ 
cational  facilities  can  scarcely  be  met.  The  Al¬ 
buquerque  school  is  now  established  in  close, 
inconvenient  quarters,  too  small  and  cramped 
for  the  demand  upon  them,  and  the  number 
:  of  pupils  increased  so  much  this  spring  that 
Professor  Bryan  was  compelled  to  erect  board 
j  shanties  to  accommodate  them.  The  govern¬ 
ment  has  appropriated  $23,000  for  a  new 
building*  and  the  citizens  of  Albuquerque 
have  given  a  twenty-five  acre  farm,  upon 
which  it  will  be  erected,  so  that  the  accom¬ 
modations  next  winter  will  to  some  extent 
|  approach  the  requirements. 

" . .  HOW  THE  INDIANS  LEARN. 

It  is  astonishing  how  rapidly  the  Indian 
children  learn and  no  one  who  visits  the 
school  will  come  away  without  expression  of 
surprise  at  the  eagerness  with  which  they 
seize  upon  the  rudiments  and  the  rapidity 
with  which  they  advance  in  the  steps  of  learn¬ 
ing.  They  are  taught  not  only  the  ordinary 
branches  of  common  school  education,  but  the 
agricultural  and  mechanical  arts ;  the  boys 
have  practical  lessons  in  farming*,  in  carpen¬ 
try,  and  other  kindred  industries;  and  the 
girls  in  sewing*,  cooking,  and  housewifery. 

The  school  was  organized  in  1881  under  the 
auspices,  of  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Home 
Missions,  and  has  been  financially  assisted  by 
several  churches  of  that  denomination,  which 
have  contributed  not  only  money  but  cloth¬ 
ing,  which  is  always  welcome.  "lb  is  an  ad¬ 
mirable  plan  for  churches  that  take  an  inter¬ 
est  in  the  work,  and  there  is  no  reason 
why  every  church  should  not  pay  $50 
annually  into  the  treasury  of  the  Home 
Missionary  Board  and  secure  a  scholarship  in 
the  school.  Thirty-two  churches  have  done 
so,  some  of  them  in  St.  Louis,  some  in  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  and  in  other  cities,  but  none  in  Chi¬ 
cago.  Two  or  three  individuals  also  sustain 
scholarships. 

When  the  money  is  received  the  church  or 
individual  is  asked  to  select  a  pupil  for  one  is 


selected  for  them)',  and  a  new'name  is  gkfeii  "" 
him.  The  Sunday-school  children  of  the 
fayette  Park  Presbyterian  Church  of  St.  Louis 
support  a  Wild  young  Apache,  and  he  is  called 
“Lafayette  Park.  ”  The  same  church  has  an¬ 
other  scholarship,  and  the  boy  who  receives 
the  benefit  of  it  is  named  after  Dr.  Marquis, 
who  was  Professor  Swing’s  predecessor  in  the 
Fourth  Church,  and  is  now  coming  to  take  a 
chair  in  the  Northwestern  Theological  Semi¬ 
nary  of  Chicago. 

THE  INDIAN  BOYS  AND  GIRLS 
who  two  years  ago  had  never  seen  a  book, 
who  did  not  know  there  was  such  a  thing  as 
arithmetic,  and  couldn’t  have  told  for  the 
life  of  them  whether  there  was  such  a  place 
in  the  world  as  Illinois,  are  now  >  as  far  ad¬ 
vanced  as  the  children  of  their  age  in  the 
public  schools  of  Boston  or  Springfield,  Mass., 
and  study  their  lessons  with  an  ardor  that 
disproves  the  theory  that  the  stolid  Indian 
*  character  knows  no  enthusiasm: 

In  Miss  Wood’s  class  of  thirty  Indian  boys, 
i  of  ages  ranging  from  10  to  14,  I  heard  recita¬ 
tions  in  composition  that  would  have  taken 
those  who  made  them  to  the  “head”  of  any 
class  in  any  Chicago  '‘school  of  boys  of  that 
age.  Each  boy  was  given  a  topic  upon  which 
to  write  a  composition.  One  wrote  upon  the 
knife,  another  upon  the  scizzors,  a  third  upon 
I  a  book,  a  fourth  upon  a  chair,  another 
upon  a  window,  and  so  on,  and  with  their 
crayons  in  their  hands  the  pupils  stepped  to 
the  blackboard,  with  as  much  pride  in  their 
accomplishments  as  Michael  Angelo  felt 
when  he  uncovered  the  frescos  of  St.  Peter’s 
to  the  Pope.  The  penmanship  was  invaria¬ 
bly  excellent,  better  than  that  of  nine-tenths 
of  the  editors  or  preacners  or  lawyers  of  Chi- 
ca«-o  and  each  one  illustrated  the  subject 
upon  which  he  was  writing  with  an  outline 
sehetch,  most  of  which  would  have  done 
credit  to  the  pupils  of  any  drawing-school  m 
the  land. 

AN  INDIAN  BOY’S  COMPOSITION. 

An  Indian  from  the  Apache  tribe,  who  had 
been  in  the  school  only,  a  year  and  a  half,  and 
was  11  years  old  before  he  knew  there  was 
such  a  thing  as  a  book  in  the  world,  wrote 
the  following  upon  the  black-board,  which  is 
a  good  illustration  of  the  work  of  the  whole 
clcLSS  * 

“This is  a  book.  The  book  is  on  the  table; 
it  is  made  of  paper,  and  printed  with  type. 
The  book  is  used  to  read.  The  book  has  pict¬ 
ures.” 

Underneath  these  lines,  which  were  writ¬ 
ten  in  a  round,  even  hand,  every  word  spelled, 
correctly  and  every  punctuation  mark  prop¬ 
erl  v  placed,  was  a  picture  of  an  open  book, 
better  than  nine-tenths  of  those  who  read  tins 
page  could  draw.  , 

The  geography  class  wrote  their  lessons  upon 
the  blackboard  in  the  same  way,  and  illus¬ 
trated  them  with  drawings  of  States  and 
lakes  and  islands;  and  in  our  party  of  visit¬ 
ors — six  of  us,  among  whom  were  three  col¬ 
lege  graduates — there  was  not  one  who  could 
have  done  better  than  the  average.  There 
were  mistakes  of  course,  but  they  were  cor¬ 
rected,  not  by  the  teachers  but  by  the  boys 
and  the  eagerness  with  which  they  criticised 
the  works  of  each  other  showed  a  healthful 
rivalry. 

WHAT  THE  RED  MAN  THOUGHT. 

While  all  this  was  going  on,  an  old  Indian 
with  a  dirty  blanket  around  him,  and  a 
dirtier  piece  of  red  flannel  bound  about  nis 
head,  squatted  in  the  corner  of  the  school¬ 
room  beside  his  squaw,  watching  with  amaze¬ 
ment  his  son  who  was  one  of  the  best  scholars 
in  the  class,  and  was  writing  the  composition 
I  have  quoted  above. 

There  was  a  bewildered  look  upon  tne  old 
man’s  face  as  he  saw  the  finger  of  his  boy 


trace  the  hiereog’IypMcs  with  the  crayon,  and 
:  when  the  sketch  of  the  opened  volume  was 
finished — the  symbol  of  so  much  that  the 
!  savage  did  not  know — a  faint  smile  passed 
I  across  his  lips,  and  a  grunt  of  satisfaction  an¬ 
swered  the  approving  look  the  teacher  gave 
the  boy  as  she  examined  his  work. 

They  had  come  ninety  miles  over  the  moun¬ 
tains  on  their  ponies,  this  father  and  mother, 
to  see  how  their  papoose  was  getting  on,  and, 
although  he  knew  no  more  of  letters  than  he 
knew  of  the  fabric  of  which  stars  are  made, 
his  gratification  was  as  great  as  that  of  the 
father  of  him  who  grasps  the  prizes  at  Cam¬ 
bridge  University. 

I  tried  to  talk  with  the  old  man  through  an 
interpreter  afterward,  but  he  had  very  little 
to  say.  There  were  thoughts  in  his  mind 
that  lie  could  not  utter,  and  the  day’s  revela¬ 
tions  had  benumbed  his  faculties.  He  could 
!  only  express  his  pride  in  his  son’s  aceom- 
plishments,  which  he  believed  to  he  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  ordinary  human  ambition, 
and  to  say  that  he  did  not  wish  the  child  to 
return  to  the  life  in  which  he  had  been  born, 
bb*t  he  wanted  him  to  live  among  the  white 
people  and  he  a  carpenter. 

THE  KEY  TO  THE  PROBLEM. 

Eight  here  in  this  mud  hut  is  the  key  to  the 
Indian  problem.  Eight  here  is  the  substitute 
which  the  government  should  adopt  for  the 
absurd  and  wasteful  policy  of  buying  beads 
and  red  blankets  for  the  Nation’s  wards.  There 
is  scarcely  an  Indian  under  the  cover  of  the 
sky  who  does  not  receive  at  least  $50  a  year 
from  the  government,  which  is  wasted  in 
gew-gaws  and  whisky.  The  samel  turn  will 
educate  him  to  become  a  useful  citizen  in¬ 
stead  of  leaving  him  a  worthless,  expensive, 
and  dangerous  pauper. 

The  money  that  has  been  expended  in  In¬ 
dian  wars  would  have  educated  every  savage 
on  the  globe,  not  to  take  into  account  the 
millions  of  dollars  that  are  paid  each 
year  in  the  form  of  worth¬ 
less  presents  and  annuities.  That  the 
savage  can  be  educated  to  become  an  intelli¬ 
gent,  industrious,  and  self-supporting-  citizen 
has  been  demonstrated  by  every  experiment 
that  has  been  tried,  and,instead  of  there  being 
a  dozen  schools  of  this  kind,  there  ought  to 
be  ten  thousand. 

It  is  true  that  a  painted  and  armed  savage 
cannot  be  taken  from  the  war-path  and  made 
to  learn  his  letters  and  make  siloes;  but  what 
adult  white  man  could  have  his  condition 
radically  and  suddenly  changed  by  the  will  of 
another  without  resistance  and  resentment? 
The  work  of  civilizing  the  Indian  must  begin 
at  the  bottom.  If  the  children  were  taken 
into  schools  before  their  habits  and  tastes 
were  formed,  the  next  generation  would  see 
the  end  of  Indian  wars.  Curtis. 
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KIT  CARSON’S  COUNTRY. 


Some  of  the  History  and  the  Legends 
of  the  Beautiful  Pecos 
Valley. 


The  Birtliplace  and  Church  ©f  Monte¬ 
zuma}  the  Messiah  of  the 
Aztecs. 


Dorsey’s  Ranch  and  the  Maxwell 
Grant — The  Battle  of  Apache 
Canon. 


Special  Correspondence  of  Tlie  Inter  Ocean. 

Albuquerque,  N.  M.,  April  10. — Between 
Las  Vegas  and  Santa  Fe  lies  an  impassable 
range  of  mountains — the  Gloricta  range  of 
the  Bockies — a  rib  running  out  from  the  spine 
of  the  continent,  which  pontains  •  vast  treas¬ 
ures  of  gold  and  silver  that  are  now  tempt¬ 
ing  adventurous  prospectors.  There  are 
trails  over  the  mountains  that  can  be  fol¬ 
lowed  by  sure-footed  mules,  and  those  who 
have  ridden  over  them  are  enthusiastic  about 


the  glorious  scenery  and  the  charming  at¬ 
mosphere,  but  the  slopes  of  the  passes  are 
too  narrow  and  steep  for  wagons,  and  defied 
the  genius  of  the  engineers  who  have  con¬ 
quered  next  to  impossible  obstacles  in  build¬ 
ing  railways  through  the  mountain  gorges 
of  the  Southwest.  The  old  Santa  Fe  trad 
doubled  the  range  and  the  railroad  has  fol¬ 
lowed  it,  making  a  V-shaped  line  sixty  miles 
long,  with  Laney  Junction  at  the  angle,  while 
the?distance  across  the  base  of  the  triangle  is 
only  about  twenty  miles. 

But  in  this  instance,  as  is  almost  always 
the  case,  the  compensation  is  more  than 
equivalent  to  the  loss,  for  the  road  passes 
through  a  region  that  is  rich  in  history  and 
romance.  The  valley  on  the  east  side  of  the 
mountains  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and 
fertile  in  the  world. 

EX-SENATOR  DORSEY’S  RANCH. 


Just  before  reaching  Las  Vegas  there  is  a 
station  hearing  the  name  of  the  ex-Senator 
frow  Arkansas,  who  is  now  the  defendant  in 
a  celebrated  case  at  Washington.  He  owns, 

or  has  owned,  one  of  the  finest  ranches  in  the 
world,  a  few  miles  to  the  southeast,  and  a 
herd  of  75,000  cattle  graze  upon  his  range, 
which  extends  over  into  the  Pan-handle  of 
Texas,  upon  the  tract  which  the  Farwells, 
Abner  Taylor,  and  Amos  Babcock  received  as 
their  pay  for  erecting  a  capitol  for  the  State, 
and  which  the  papers  to-day  report  them  to 
have  sold  for  $10,000,000. 

During  his  last  year  in  the  United  States 
Senate  Mr.  Dorsey  erected  a  magnificent 
residence  here — a  baronial  castle — and  enter¬ 
tained  his  friends  in  princely  style.  It  is 
said,  however,  that  he  has  been  compelled  to 


dispose  of  the  property  in  order  to  meet  the 
‘enormous  expense  of  the  star-route  trials, 
and  that  it  now  stands  in  the  name  of  James 
W.  Bosler,  the  well-known  contractor  and 
State  Senator  of  Pennsylvania. 

A  part  of  Dorsey’s  ranch  lies  upon  the 
celebrated  Maxwell  grant,  which  will  furnish 
litigation  enough  to  keep  the  courts  of  New 
Mexico  busy  for  a  century. 

OLD  MAXWELL’S  MARRIAGE. 

A  century  or  two  ago  an  old  reprobate  who 
ruled  over  this  Territory  gave  two  million 
acres  or  so  of  land  in  its  northeast  corner  to 
a  couple  of  Spaniards  by  the  names  of  Beau- 
Men  and  Miranda.  What  they  did  for  him  to 
secure  such  a  . reward  I  do  not  know,  but  they 
got  a  magnificent  price  for  their  service.  It 
ia»the  finest  grazing  ground  on  the  continent, 
and  its  water  privileges  are  almost  priceless, 
but  in  granting  them  this  land  the  old  Span¬ 
ish  Viceroy  gave  away  the  homes  of  a  couple 
j  of  thousand  people  without  so  much  as  say¬ 
ing  “by  your  leave.”  I  do  not  know  what 
the  Spanish  grantees  ever  did  with  their 
princely,  domain,  but  the  daughter  of 
Miranda  married  an  old  hunter  by  the  name 
of  Maxwell,  and  he  was  Kit  Carson’s  chum. 
Hunters,  and  scouts,  and  miners  always 
travel  in  couples ;  they  did  so  fifty  years  agd 
as  they  do  to-day,  and  Kit  Carson  and  Max- 
well  were  “pards.”  Together  they  hunted 
nd  trapped  for  the  Hudson  Bay  Company, 
nd  sold  their  skins  at  St.  Train’s  Fort,  near 
where  Denver  now  stands;  together  they 
fought  the  Indians  and  rescued  beleaguered 
travelers  over  the  plains;  together  they 
piloted  Fremont  across  the  continent,  ancl 
the  Pathfinder’s  “Narrative”  is  a  tribute  to 
their  skill  as  guides  and  scouts. 

Kit  Carson  married  a  Mexican  woman  and 
settled  down  at  the  old  Pueblo  of  Taos 
when  he  became  old  and  weary  and  told  the 
Story  of  his  life  to  the  writers  of  legendy  and 
plainscraft.  Fifteen  years  ago 

HE  DIED  POOR  BUT  FAMOUS 

at  Fort  Lyon,  Colorado,  on  the  Los  Animas 
Liver.  Maxwell  survived  him  a  few  years 
rich,  but  hated,  on  the  princely  domain  which 
he  inherited  from  his  father-in-law.  The 
property — the  grant  which  bears  his  name — 
passed  into  the  hands  of  Holland  capitalists, 
who  now  are  in  possession  of  two  million 
acres  of  land  and  five  thousand  law  suits. 
Frank  Sherwin,  who  is  well-known  in  Chi-  ’ 
cago,  is  their  agent,  and — but  I  won’t  go  into 
the  details  of  his  transactions.  Justly  or  un¬ 
justly  he  has  had  a  hard  row  to  hoe,  but  he 
i  lives'  in  a  castle  near  the  town  of  Springer, 
the  manager  of  the  finest  cattle  ranch  in  the 
world.  The  house  is  a  magnificent  structure, 
luxuriously  furnished,  and  the  equipments 
of  the  ranch  are  in  corresponding  style,  paid 
for  with  the  funds  of  the  Amsterdam  Dutch¬ 
men  whom  he  represents.  The  Maxwell 
i  Kanch,  as  it  is  known,  has  upon  it  not  only 
|  tens  of  thousands  of  blooded  cattle,  but  the 
|  finest  stud  of  thoroughbred  horses  in  the 
land,  headed  by  the  famous  stallion  Uhlan. 
The  Kentuckians  may  dispute  this  story,  but 
all  New  Mexico  will  solemnly  swear  to  its 
truth. 

There  are  now  more  than  5,000  squatters 
on  the  Maxwell  grant,  who  will  fight  for  pos¬ 
session,  as  they  have  a  “shot-gun  title”  if 
I  nothing  more. 

THE  BIRTHPLACE  OF  MONTEZUMA. 
Twenty-five  miles  down  the  road  is  a  sa¬ 
cred  spot,  the  Nazareth  of  the  Aztecs,  the  old 
Pueblo  of  Pecos,  where  Montezuma  was  born. 

It  matters  not  that  the  records  of  the  church 
and  the  state,  the  official  documents  at  the 
capital  of  Mexico,  and  the  truth  of  history 
flatly  contradicts  the  romantic  legend  in 
which  the  dirty  inhabitants  of  the  New 
Mexican  Pueblos  devoutly  believe,  the  story 


remains  one  of  the  most  charming  that  yias-* 
ever  found  in  the  folk-lore  of  our  land. 

These  people  are  remarkable  for  many 
things,  but  for  nothing  more  than  their  sin- 
cere  and  abiding  faith  in  the  sacred  truth  of 
the  stories  of  their  redeemer’s  birth.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  their  traditions  Montezuma  was 
|  born  at  Pecos,  and  the  circumstances  of  his 
birth  and  youthhood  are  strangely  similar  to 
those  that  we  read  in  the  New  Testament  of 
the  days  of  the  Child  Christ.  When  he  grew 
to  manhood  he  became  their  prophet,  priest, 
and  king,  and  a  few  miles  south  of  the  Pu¬ 
eblo  near  the  cluster  of  shanties  that  sur¬ 
round  a  railroad  tank,  and  is  known  by  the 
Israelitish  name  of  Levy,  he  built  a  church, 
at  which,  according  to  their  traditions,  the 
Aztec  religion  was  born.  They  are  not  true, 
as  I  have  said,  but  are  nevertheless  charm¬ 
ingly  interesting.  The  Aztecs  worshiped 
fire,  and  Montezuma’s  principal  business 
when  he  grew'  to  manhood  was  to  keep  the 
flames  upon  the  hideous  old  altar  alive. 

THE  AZTEC  MESSIAH. 

One  day  a  great  white  eagle  came  and  bore 
Montezuma  away  on  his  back.  Every  where 
the  eagle  alighted  on  the  journey  southward 
a  pueblo  arose,  and  the  end  of  the  flight  was 
[  at  the  base  of  Popocatapetl,  where  the  City  of 
I  Mexico  was  founded  by  Montezuma,  and  a 
!  long  line  of  kings  of  his  name  reigned  for 
I  centuries  at  the  great  seat  of  the  Aztec  faith 
and  power.  Then  Cortez  came  with  his 
gabions,  captured  the  city  of  the  Monte- 
zumas,  murdered  the  King,  stole  his  gold, 
and  sent  the  treasure  across  the  water  to  the’ 
halls  of  the  Alhambra. 

Before  Montezuma  left  Pecos,  so  they  say, 
tie  told  them  he  would  come  again  "as  lie 
went,  and  through  the  long  centuries  when 
they  suffered  the  most  cruel  peonage  that 
ever  enslaved  a  people  from  their  Spanish 
conquerors,  the  devout  and  confiding  Aztec 
would  go  to  his  house-top  at  sunrise,  and, 
shading  his  eyes  with  his  dusky  hand,  would 
scan  the  far  horizon  of  the  South  in  the  hope 
that  his  messiah  would  appear,  and  he  does 
It  to  this  day,  not  •  only  at' Pecos  but  at  all 
ffie  pueblos  which  remain  as  relics  of  the 
Aztec  days. 

STORY  OF  THE  SACRED  FIRE. 

When  Montezuma  sailed  away  he  told  his 
people  that  they  must  keep  the  fire  on  the 
altar  burning  until  he  reappeared,  and  at  the 
$>ld  church,  whose  walls  he  laid  of  adobe 
J  Bix  foet  thick  this  injunction  was  observed  j 

until  the  travel  became  so  frequent  along  the 
Santa  Fe  trail  that  the  priests  feared  the  im¬ 
pious  would  extinguish  it,  and  prevent  the 
coming  of  their  redeemer,  so  they  took  it  one 
day  with  great  ceremony  over  the  mountains 
to  the  Pueblo  of  Taos,  where,  according  to 
tradition,  Montezuma’s  eagle  first  alighted  in 
his  flight  from  Pecos.  There  it  is  supposed  to 
burn  to-day  in  a  secluded  es tufa,  or  temple,  1 
I  piously  guarded  from  the  sight  or  touch  of 
1  the  unbelievers,  and  safe  from  the  sacri- 
ligious  hand  of  the  cowboy, whom  tne  Pueoios  j 
fear  as  much  as  they  reverence  tneir  mythi¬ 
cal  redeemer. 

At  Pecos  there  used  to  be  a  pinion  tree 
which  was  planted  by  Montezuma,  and  the 
old  priests  say  that  sitting  ■  under  its  shade 
he  used  to  make  his  prophesies,  and  talk  in 
parables,  as  the  founder  of  the  Christian  re-  • 
ligion  did.  Here  he  foretold,  several  centimes 
in  advance  of  its  occurrence,  the  Spanish  in- 
!  vasion.  He  warned  his  people  that  the  con¬ 
querors  would  come  from  the  South,  and 
make  them  slaves  for  250  years,  and 
i  that  then  a  white  race  of  mighty 
warriors,  gifted  in  the  arts  of  war  and 
peace,  riding  upon  snow-white  chargers, 
would  arrive  from  the  east  and  rescue  them; 


that  the  earth  then  should  he  fertilized  by 
rain,  that  the  mountains  would  yield  up  their 
treasures  to  the  pale  faces,  and  that  the  people 
would  g-row  rich  and  fat  with  herds  of  cattle 
and  sheep. 

THE  PROPHECY  FULFILLED. 

This  prediction,  made  before  or  after  the 
fact,  as  the  case  may  be,  was  strangely  ful¬ 
filled  in  1847,  for  the  day  after  the  tree  fell 
by  the  force  of  a  mighty  wind,  the  gallant 
Phil  Kearney  came  down  the  valley,  mounted 
upon  a  magnificent  white  stallion,  at  the 
head  of  3,000  pale  faced  soldiers,  and  tipped 
over  the  deputy  throne  that  the  Viceroy 
Armijo  had  set  up  at  Santa  Fe. 

The  pious  Pueblos  believe  that  Kearney  5 
was  their  deliverer  from  the  Spanish  yoke, 
and  every  morning  when  they  go  to  the  house 
tops  to  look  for  the  coming  of  Montezuma, 

1  they  take  from  the  buckskih  pouches  they 
wear  upon  their  breast,  a  pinch  of  sacred  pow¬ 
der  made  from  the  flour  of  parched  corn,  and 
puff  it  into  the  air,  breathing  a  prayer  for  the 
repose  of  Kearney’s  soul,  and  begging  a  bless¬ 
ing  from  Montezuma,  and  the  sun  which  he 
taught  them  to  worship,  upon  the  work  of 
the' day.  \ 

It  is  in  this  Oriental  act  that  the  strange 
anomaly  in  their  mixed  religion  appears,  as  it 
does  in  so  many  other  ways.  The  old  Span¬ 
ish  marauders  who  invaded  this  land  were 
pious  cut-throats,  and  brought  their  priests 
with  them  when  they  came.  At  the  head  of 
Coronado’s  army  a  cross  was  born  and  the 
church  militant  was  the  church  triumphant. 
Everywhere  a  garrison  was  left  remained 
,  Franciscan  monks,  who,  with  the  aid  of  the 
soldiery,  compelled  the  Aztecs  to  adopt  the 
religion  of  Rome. 

RELIGION  WAS  SHOT  INTO  THEM, 
and  the  prayers  of  the  .friars  arose  in  the 
smoke  of  battle.  The  invasion  was  a  grand, 
bloody,  missionary  tour,  and  the  peaceful 
heathen  were  compelled  to  bow  before  the 
cross  while  the  Spanish  steel  cut  their  ham¬ 
strings. 

The  monks  did  their  work  thoroughly,  and 
after  a  few  generations  every  pueblo  con¬ 
tained  a  church,  and  every  time  the  shadow 
of  the  cross  fell  upon  their  eyes  the  people 
bowed  to  a  symbol  that  represented  at  once 
the  sacrifice  and  the  triumph  of  the  Monte¬ 
zuma  of  Nazareth. 

There  were  never  more  sincere  or  devout 
adherents  to  the  church  of  Rome  than  are 
these  people  to-day,  but  in  their  piety 
appears  that  “strange  and  strife- j 
j  ing  contrast  to  which  I  have  allu- 
!  did.  The  priests  were  able  to  persuade  them 
j  to  adopt  a  new  religion,  but  were  never  able 
j  to  persuade  them  to  abandon  the  -old.  They  j 
I  go  to  the  housetops  at  sunrise  to  watch  for 
the  coming  of  one  Messiah,  and  then  entering  j 
j  their  houses  drop  upon  their  knees  before  the 
i  cross  upon  which  another  Messiah  died.  The 
!  Catholic  faith  was  firmly  and  eternally  en¬ 
grafted  upon  the  pre-historical  religion  of 
the  Aztecs,  but  the  old  faith  did  not  expire  I 
in  the  process.  The  sacred  fires  from  the  j 
estufa  send  to  the  skies  to-day  as  they  did 
five  centuries  ago  the  incense  or  the  pinions, 
but  it  is  now  upon  the  same  altar  that  bears 
the  wafers  and  the  wine  that  typify  the  body 
and  the  blood  of  Christ.  , 

The  two  religions,  essentially  so  far  apart ! 
in  theory,  are  perfectly  blended,  and  when  j 
the  Spaniards  were  driven  from  this  territory 
every  trace  of  them  was  destroyed  but  their 
language  and  their  religious  teachings.  The 
i  cross  is  reverenced  even  as  much  as  the  mem¬ 
ories  of  Montezuma,  and  in  both  trusts  the 
ignorant,  unlettered  people  are  sincere. 

THE  OLD  TOWN  OF  PECOS 

was  no  doubt  a  fortified  pueblo  of  the  Aztecs,  j 
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and.  stands  to-day,  as  it  has  stood  for  many  j 
centuries,  built  upon  a  great  rock;' which 
bears  the  shape  of  the  human  foot.  It  was 
founded  no  one  knows  when,  as  there  are  no  I 
records,  and  tradition  is  a  lie.  It  can  be  seen  I 
at  the  left  of  the  track,  and  further  down  on 
:  the  right,  a  thousand  feet  from  the  car  win¬ 
dows,  is  a  heap  of  adobe  ruins  which  mark 
the  spot  where  stood  Montezuma’s  church. 

It  can  be  plainly  seen,  but  it  is  stripped  by 
the  hands  of  vandals  of  everything  except  its 
sacred  memories. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  a  more 
picturesque  valley  than  that  which  bears  the 
Pecos  River  in  its  bosom.  It  is  not  only  beau¬ 
tiful,  but  the  soil  is  rich,  the  grass  is  superb,  ! 
and  there  is  plenty,  of  water  for  cattle  and  ir- 
rigation  purposes;  the  mountains  are  full  of 
precious  metals,  and  there  are  inexhaustible  j 
mines  which  need  only  capital  and  energy  to 
develop  them.  In  the  hands  of  men  less  in¬ 
dolent  than  the  Mexicans  this  valley  would 
have  been  an  Eden  hundreds  of  years  ago, 
but  it  stands  to-day  for  a  great  part  as  it  was 
when  it  left  the  hand  of  the  creator,  await- 
1  ing  Yankee  enterprise  to  develop  its  rich¬ 
ness.  A  few  miles  below  the  old  Pecos 
church  is 

THE  FAMOUS  FLORIETTA  PASS, 

through  which  the  railroad  trains  follow  the 
old  Santa  Fe  trail.  The  pass  is  full  of  ranches, 
and  those  who  occupy  them  have  grown  .rich 
from  their  herds. 

The  narrowest  portion  of  the  pass  is  known 
as  the  Apache  Canon,  a  cleft  between  the 
great  rocks  just  wide  enough  to  permit  a 
dashing  creek  and  a  railroad  train  to  pass. 
This  like  most  other  portions  of  northeastern 
New  Mexico  is  historical.  It  was  here  that 
the  greatest  battle  of  the  war  west  of  the 
Missouri  River  was  fought. 

In  1863  the  Confederates,  and  particularly 
the  Texans,  concluded  that  it  would  be  a 
good  idea  to  split  the  continent  and  capture 
the  Territories.  They  had  assurances  of  Mor¬ 
mon  aid,  and  Duke  Gwin  promised  that  Cali¬ 
fornia  would  shake  herself  out  of  the  folds  of  ! 
the  flag  if  guaranteed  co-operation  from  the 
South.  It  was  a  fair  prospect  and  a  tempt- 
mg  opportunity.  There  were  few  soldiers  in 
New  Mexico  or  the  other  Territories,  and, 
once  occupied  by  the  Confederate  forces,  it 
would  require  an  enormous  army  to  recover  I 
the  possession  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  region  I 
and  the  great  Pacific  slope.  The  work  was  i 
assigned  to  General  Sibley,  of  the  Confederate 
army,  who  was  familiar  with  the  country 
and  he  marched  at  the  head  of  an  invadin^ 
army  of  10,000  Texans.  . 

Santa  Fe,  Albuquerque,  and'  other  Mexican 
towns  yielded  witnout  a  struggle,  and  wel¬ 
comed  the  rangers  with  open  arms.  At  the 
former  place  was  Fort  Marcv,  an  arsenal 
which  furnished  arms  and  ammunition  to 
-the  invaders,  permitting  the  equipment  of 
2,000  Mexican  soldiers  and  Indians,  who 
filled  the  gaps  left  by  the  garrisons  that  were 
left  at  several  points  along  the  road. 


The  Union  men  of  the  frontier  were 
alarmed,  and  dispatched  couriers  to  the  East 
with  the  news  of  Sibley’s  advance  and  peti- 
tioiis  tor  military  aid.  23  ut  tlie  situation  was 
as  cnticaWn  Virginia  as  it  was  in  the  West 
and  the  entire  attention  of  the  administra¬ 
tion  was  directed  to  the  weakened  and  dis- 
heartened  armies  of  the  Potomac.  Despair¬ 
ing  of  government  aid,  the  patriots  of  Colo¬ 
rado  and  New  Mexico  determined  to  organize 
resistance  on  their  own  account.  A  regiment 
was  organized  at  Denver,  composed  of  hardy 
frontiersmen,  of  which  Chivington  was 
colonel,  but  Kit  Carson  was  the  major  and  i- 
actual  commander.  The  men  would  follow 
Kit  Carson  wherever  he  would  lead,  and  Kit 


— 


Qould.  he  imagine  the  sensation 


of  fear.  He  was  a  quiet,  unassuming,  un¬ 


demonstrative  man,  the  very  opposite  of  the 
traditional  frontiersman;  he  never  made  a 
boast,  and  never  left  a  duty  unfulfilled.  His 
word  was  higher  law  than  the  edicts  of  the 
courts,  and  what  Kit  Carson  said  was  gospel, 
from  the  Wahsatch  Mountains  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Bio  Grande. 

While  Sibley  and  his  troops  were  drinking 
the  native  wines  of  Bernalillo  and  debauching" 
the  Mexican  women.  Kit  Carson’s  patriots, 
with  no  equipments  but  their  own 
rifles  and  blankets,  no  commissions  but  their 
own  patriotism,  and  no  pay  but  the  con¬ 
sciousness  of  loyalty,  came  down  the  foot¬ 
hills  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  spread  their 
blankets  in  Glorietta  Pass.  The  odds  were 
ten  to  one,  but  when  the  clash  came,  in  the 
Apache  Canon,  the  dead  Texans  were  piled 
up  in  heaps  for  three  miles,  and  the  live  ones 
fled  across  the  country  into  their  own  State. 
Santa  Fe  and  the  rest  of  the  Territory  was  re¬ 
captured,  and  the  great  West  was  saved  to 
the  Union. 


THE  INGRATITUDE  OF  THE  COUNTRY. 

It  was  more  than  three  months  before  the 
news  o X  this  battle  reached  the  '  ears  of 


the  authorities  at  Washington,  and  it 


came  like  a  gleam  of  sunshine  in  a  depress¬ 
ing  storm  of  continued  adversities.  The 
modest  Kit  Carson  was  sent  for  and  made  a 
Brigadier  General,  but  the  Senate  refused  to 
confirm  him  under  the  influence,  it  is  said, 
of  the  carpet  knights  who  were  hanging 
around  Washington,  wearing  the  uniforms  of 
Cupid  instead  of  those  of  Mars.  In  no  other 
way  was  this  inestimable  service  acknowl- 
j  edged;  the  Colorado  regiment  never  received 
any  pay  frpm  the  government,  and  to  the 


shame  of  Congress  be  it  said  that  a  proposi¬ 


tion  for  the  compensation  was  left  in  a  pig¬ 
eon-hole  where  some  antiquarian  will  find  it 
undisturbed  a  hundred  years  to  come. 

Curtis. 
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W,  S.  Burke,  Editor 

Terms  of  SuMth^fttion. 

Weekly,  by  mail, one  year. 3  00 
Weekly,  by  mail,  six  months. . . 1  50 

Weekly,  by  mail,  three  months . t  00 

Daily,  by  maUCbne  year . . .  00 

Dally,  bsj^fnail,  six  months. . . . 

DailyJdTmail.  three  months .  3 


is  to  be  of  brick  and  a  good  one .  Of 


course  additional  buildings  will  bo  ad¬ 
ded  from  time  to  time .  ” 

The  building  to  be  put  up  with 
the  present  appropriation,  and  for 


THE  INDIAN  SCHOOL. 

Thomas,  late  Indian  agent} 
writes  from  Washington,  with  regard 

to  the  Indian  schook  as  follows; 

“The  plans  and  specifications  of  a 
$25,000  school  building  are  just  being 
finished  here,  and  it  is  expected  that 
the  advertisement  tor  proposals  will 
be  out  in  a  few  days.  The  building 


.  •,  i-r-;  —  J  y 

which  the  plans  and  specifications  / 
now  ready,  is  to  be  merely  a  wing, 
and  it  is  the  intention  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  to  have  a  building  here  ulfci- , 
mately,  which  will  bo  one  of  the 
finest  of  its  kind  in  the  country, 
and  one  that,  will  be  an  ornament  to 
the  citv. 

V  t>* 

Under  the  competent  and  energetic 
management  of  Prof.  Bryan  the  school 
is  in  a  nourishing  condition,  and  may  I 
now  be  fairly  ranked  with  the  very' 
best  of  its  kind.  The  time  has  come, 
it  seems  to  us,  when  the  entire  charge 
of  the  institution  should  be  assumed 
by  the  government,  making  it  in  all 
respects  a  government  institution,  and 
relieving  it  entirely  of  its  present  de- 
I  nominational  character.  We  trust 
our  Presbyterian  friends  will  not  re¬ 
gard  this  as  any  reflection  upon  them 
or  their  church,  for  as  long  as  the 
school  is  to  remain  under  sectarian 
influences,  there  is  no  denomination 
that  we  should  rather  see  in  charge 
than  the  Presbyterians;  but  as  long  as 
the  affair  is  considered  a  proper  matter 
for  denominational  management,  it  is 
as  liable  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  one 
denomination  as  another,  and  while  it 
is  in  charge  of  the  Presbyterians  no^, 
it  may  be  in  the  hands  of  theB^tTsts, 
or  Catholics,  or  IT eb revjj^j^f^x t  year; 
and  with  the  varieij^fmd  contrariety, 
of  religious  sentiments  thus  engrafted 
upon  ‘  him,  the  “little  Injun” 
will  be  liable  to  have  no  positive  con¬ 
victions  of  any  kind  upon  religious 
subjects.  And  besides,  it  is.  wrong  to 
impose  upon  any  one  denomination  the 
expense  of  a  work  of  this  character;  it 
is  a  burden  that  should  be  borne  by 
the  whole  people,  and  the  expenses 
should  be  paid,  not  only  in  part  but  in 
whole,  by  the  public.  Let  thA  school 
be  made  a  government  institution,  and 
be  put  under  the  charge  of  such  a  man 
as  Prof.  Bryan,  and  it  will  become 
more  efficient  than  it  can  possibly  be 
made  while  it  remains  in  whole  or  in 
part  under  denominational  control. 


J 


The  Indian  Troubles  in  Arizona. 

PON  the  recommendation  of  ministers  and  mem-  * 

bers  of  our  Church  and  the  Methodist  Church, 

Mr.  Tiffany  was  nominated  by  our  Board  of  Foreign 
Missions  for  the  San  Carlos  Agency.  It  is  due  to  them 
and  the  Board  that  the  following  vindication  of  Col. 

Tiffany  should  be  published,  and  due  to  Col.  Tiffany  as 
well.  The  military  blundering  is  just  such  as  has  char¬ 
actered  the  history  of  Indian  affairs  in  Arizona  for  the 
past  twenty  years.  It  seems  to  be  intended  to  make  the 
duties  of  Agents  as  difficult  as  possible.  A.  H.  Hackney, 

Esq.,  has  been  a  judge  in  Arizona,  is  now  the  editor  of 
the  chief  newspaper  of  the  Territory.  j.  m.  f. 

San  Carlos,  Arizona  Territory,  October  5th,  1881. 

Having  noticed  in  the  New  Yorlc  World,  Times ,  and 
other  papers,  statements,  editorial  and  otherwise,  dis¬ 
paraging  Col.  Tiffany’s  administration  of  Indian  affairs 
here,  etc,,  I  write  from  accurate  knowledge  to  say: 

Col.  Tiffany  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  reported 
speculation  in  coal  lands  on  the  reservation.  He  has 
not  given  away  government  stores.  His  books  are  kept 
in  good  order,  and  he  has  not  appropriated  government 
mules,  cattle,  or  other  stock,  or  done  many  other  alleged 
things  that  have  h^en  stated  as  a  cause  of  the  recent 
Indian  outbreak.  On  the  contrary,  he  has  the  respect  of 
every  honest  white  man  here.  The  Indians  Inok  upon 
him  as  a  father.  The  highest  testimonial  from  the 
whites  is  that  “Col.  Tiffany  is  too  honest,”  and  the 
Indians  express  their  faith  when  they  say  with  one  voice, 

“Col.  Tiffany  has  never  told  us  a  lie.” 

The  recent  Indian  outbreak  was  anticipated  by  Col. 

Tiffany  nearly  two  months  and  a  half,  and  his  records 
show  that  on  June  17th  he  gave  Gen.  Carr  a  formal 
notice  of  the  impending  danger  from  the  Medicine  Man’s 
incantations.  These  and  many  subsequent  warnings  by 
te’egraph,  by  letter,  and  in  person,  were  disregarded  by 
the  military;  but  when  the  outbreak  occurred,  Col.  Tif¬ 
fany,  by  his  counsel  and  by  his  agency  scouts,  rendered 
invaluable  service  to  the  military. 

It  requires  considerable  diplomacy  to  control  five  thou¬ 
sand  Indians,  who  have  had  their  headquarters  here, 
during  an  outbreak  like  that  of  the  White  Mountain 
tribe.  Yet  this  was  successfully  done  by  Col.  Tiffany, 
and  these  agency  Indians  remained  at  home,  thus  con¬ 
fining  the  recent  war  to  the  White  Mountain  band.  By 
his  efforts  one  hundred  and  fourteen  hostiles  were  sur¬ 
rendered  to  him,  and  were  turned  over  by  him  to  Gen 
Wilcox  to  be  tried  for  their  alleged  crimes,  with  the 
understanding  that  if  guiity  they  would  be  punished. 

Gen.  Wilcox  paroled  them  all,  and  of  this  number  fifteen 
escaped  from  the  military  here;  for  when  Gen.  Wilcox 
wanted  George  and  Bonito,  who  were  charged  with 
being  prominent  in  the  recent  outbreak,  to  return  to 
Camp  Thomas  from  the  Sub-Agency. — instead  of  asking 
for  them  through  Sub-Agent  Hoag, — he  sent  a  large  force 
of  soldiers,  whi&h  so  alarmed  them  that  they  ran  off. 

And  the  Chericahua  band,  who  have  been  peaceable  for 
two  years,  left  also.  This  caused  the  fifteen  murders  of 
last  Saturday.  But,  had  it  been  left  to  Col,  Tiffany, 

George  and  Bonito  would  have  been  in  Camp  Thomas 
awaiting  trial,  and  the  Chericahuas  would  have  been 
pursuing  their  peaceful  occupations  at  the  Sub-Agency. 

The  Cibicu  fight  had  started  a  war  that  was  about 


I  ended,  only  about  thirty  insurgent  scouts  and  hosfciles 
remaining  in  the  mountains,  when  by  an  injudicious 
move  on  the  part  of  the  military  another  war  is  precipi¬ 
tated,  which  has  already  been  productive  of  plunder 
and  murder.  This  move  to  arrest  the  chiefs  George  and 
Bonito  was  made  in  defiance  of  a  protest  of  Col.  Tiffany, 
which  be  sent  to  Col.  Wilcox  through  Col.  Sanford, 
commanding  here,  on  the  morning  of  the  30th  of  Sep¬ 
tember.  This  warning  of  Col.  Tiffany,  who  is  well 
posted  about  Indian  peculiarities,  was  disregarded,  and 
Col.  Bidole  attempted  to  make  the  arrest,  althoagh 
George  and  Bonito  were  on  parole.  Thus  at  night,  on 
September  30th,  twelve  hours  after  Col.  Tiffany’s  pro¬ 
test,  a  new  war,  a  more  bloody  war,  and  a  more  expen¬ 
sive  war  was  inaugurated.  The  military,  up  to  this 
date,  hav^  since  the  war  commenced  killed  but  one  In¬ 
dian,  namely,  the  Medicine  Man  at  Cibicu,  and  have 
taken  no  prisoners;  but  Gen.  Wilcox  has  succeeded  in 
starting  another  tribe  on  the  war-path.  Col.  Tiffany 
had  taken  all  the  prisoners  now  in  charge  of  the  mili¬ 
tary,  and  by  his  influence  with  the  Indians,  the  White 
Mountain  war  was  over  and  confidence  restored,  before 
the  last  outbreak. 

Col.  Tiffany’s  official  record  is  an  open  book  to  all, 
in  which  honesty  is  inscribed  on  every  page,  and  when 
published  will  be  a  complete  refutation  of  the  many 
slanders  that  have  been  current,  and  will  also  certainly 
overwhelm  his  defamers.  These  numerous  charges  sug¬ 
gested  an  investigation  and  a  short  time  ago  R.  S.  Gard¬ 
ner,  Indian  Inspector,  was  investigating  this  agency. 
He  spent  weeks  looking  for  imaginary  frauds.  He 
seized  on  clerical  errors  that  had  been  corrected,  and 
finally  made  a  specious  report,  as  a  showing  for  his  labors 
and  time  spent,  in  which  mole-hills  appeared  mountains, 
and  these  creatures  of  his  imagination,  to  outsiders 
looked  like  errors  of  management.  This  Mr.  Gardner, 
while  here,  spent  much  time  telling  obscene  stories  and 
recounting  his  sharp  practices  while  in  the  Indian  De¬ 
partment,  and  finally,  on  the  first  alarm  of  the  recent 
outbreak  showed  himself  to  all  an  arrant  coward. 

For  the  truth  of  the  above  statements  the  writer  re¬ 
spectfully  refers  to  A.  Y.  Stout,  President  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Shoe  and  Leather  Bank,  N.  Y. ;  Gen.  Clinton  B. 
Fisk,  25  Broad  street,  N.  Y.,  or  Seabright,  N.  J. ;  Rev. 
W.  H.  Dupuy,  Assistant  Editor  Christian  Advocate , 
Broadway,  cor.  Eleventh  street,  N.  Y. ;  and  J.  B.  Cor- 

sell*  lit  Centre  street^  New  York*  A,  H,  Hackney. 


EFFORTS  TO  CIVILIZE  THE  INDIANS. 

|  BY  TELEGRAPH  TO  THE  TRIBUNE.  | 

Washington,  Jan.  12,— The  annual  meeting  of 
the  Board  ofwTndian  Commissioners  began  in 
Washington  tq^ldy.  The  members  of  the  Board, 
accompanied  by*the  secretaries  of  the  various  mis¬ 
sionary  organizations  engaged  in  work  among  the 
Indians  and  by  a  committee  appomted  by  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Churph,  had, hear¬ 
ings  to-day  before  the  Committee  onJjjflian  Affairs 
cf  the  Senate.  ^  '  *  '(pfc 

At  this  meeting  lhe  committee  of  the  Presbyterian 
Assembly  presented  to  the  Indian  Committees  a 

memorial  adopted  by  the  Presbyterian  General  As¬ 
sembly,  which  concludes  as  follows  :  “  For  Indians 
we  want  American  education  ;  we  want  American 
lornes  ;  we  want  American  rights,  the  result  of 


which  is  American  citizenship.’*  The  memo¬ 
rial  is  a  powerful  argument  in  favor 
of  Indian  education,  of  extending  to  Indians 
as  individuals  the  protection  of  a  law  granting  lands 
to  the  Indians  in  severalty.  Among  the  signers  are 
William  E.  Dodge,  the  Rev.  Drs.  Howard  Crosby, 
John  Hall*  Byron  Sunderland,  Sheldon  Jackson  and 
S.  R.  Riggs ;  ex- Associate- Justice  William  Strong, 

and  Senator  McMillan,  of  Minnesota. 

Chairman  Haskell,  of  the  House  Committee  on 
;  Indian  Affairs,  several  members  of  his  committee 
!  and  some  officials  of  the  Indian  Bureau  were  present 
by  invitation.  The  Hon.  William  E.  Dodge,  of  New- 
York,  chairman  of  the  visiting  committee,  m 
a  short  address  presented  the  views  of  the  Christian 
hodj^  which  he  represented,  on  the  subject.  Judge  ■ 
Strong,  late  of  the  Supreme  Court,  read  a  carefully  j 
prepared  memorial  to .  he  presented  to  Congress  j 
urging  legislation  looking  to  the  establishment  of  j 
the  Indians  on  homes  of  their  own,  the  education  of  j 
their  children  and  tlieir  gradual  adoption  into  citi¬ 
zenship.  Short  addresses  were  made  by  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Riggs,  of  Dakota,  who  for  the  past  forty-five  | 
years  has  been  a  missionary  among  the  Sioux,  Dr. 
Hall,  of  New-York,  General  Armstrong  and  Captain 
Pratt,  of  the  Hampton  and  Carlisle  Indian  Schools, 
all  of  whom  urged  the  importance  and  necessity  of  1 
prompt  attention  on  the  part  of  Congress  to  the 
question  of  civilizing  thb  Indian. 

At  the  last  session  of  the  XLYXth  Congress,  the 
House  of  Representatives  refused  to  agree  to  any 
appropriation  to  pay  the  incidental  expenses  of  the 
Indian  Commissioners,  whose  approval  or  dis-  j 
approval  of  all  vouchers  for  Indian  expenditures 
the  law  requires,  and  the  members  of  the  Board, who 
have  never  received  any  salaries,  have  for  the  last 
few  months  been  also  required  to  pav  their 
expenses  and  those  of  the  Board  out  of  their'  own 
pockets.  This  is  a  sample  specimen  of  Democratic 
T<  economy.”  General  Clinton  B.  Fisk,  who  is  pres-  1 
idenfc  of  the  Board,  said  that  none  of  its 
duties  had  been  neglected  on  account  o i  the  refusal 
of  Congress  to  appropriate  money  to  pay  the  neces-  | 
sary  expenses  incidental  to  their  performance. 


The  National  Baptist. 


PHILADELPHIA,  MAY  10,  1883. 


/AN  EXCELENT  INDIAN  MEETING. 

A  large  audience  gathered  at  Association  Hall, 
Tuesday  evening,  May  1,  on  the  occasion  of  The 
National  Indian  Association’s  first  Missionary 
Mass-meeting,  Dr.  Geo.  Dana  Boardman  pre¬ 
siding.  Rev.  Chas.  Wood  of  Albany,  Bishop 
Nicholson  and  others,  took  part  in  the  services, 
and  the  Temple  Choir,  under  Prof.  Keely,  fur¬ 
nishing  excellent  music. 

Dr.  Sheldon  Jackson  of  New  York,  out  of 
large  experience  and  observation  among  the 
Apaches  of  Arizona,  gave  a  forcible  and  eloquent 
address  on  the  claims  of  those  tribes  to  a  righte¬ 
ous  adjustment  of  their  relations  with  a  Christian 
nation.  Perfidy,  treachery,  robbery,  and  murder 
on  the  part  of  the  civilized  were  the  basis  of  the 
original,  and  of  subsequent,  collisions  with  civiliza¬ 
tion.  The  territory  of  Arizona  was  originally  the 
possession  of  Indians  ;  but  the  white  man  coveted  j 


it.  Hospitable,  though  warlike,  the  Apaches, 
in  the  first  instance,  generously  permitted  some 
Americans  to  settle  within  their  borders.  As  too 
often  in  such  cases,  American  greed  provoked  a 
quarrel,  and  the  government  offered  <  a  reward  for 
Apache  scalps.  Under  the  guise  of  friendship, 
the  American  settlers  invited  the  Indians  to  a  | 
'  feast,  which  proved  to  be  a  feast  of  bullets  and 
cannon-balls,  mercilessly  sweeping  away  the  whole 
band  of  peaceful  Indians  assembled !  Thus  was 
sown  the  seed  of  that  revenge  which  has  had  its 
fruit  in  many  wars  with  these  tribes  down  to  the 
present  struggle.  Repeated  bad  faith  and  violated 
treaties  and  promises  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States  Government,  and  the  unjust  proceedings  of 
agents,  have  destroyed  faith  in  the  white  man, 
and  fostered  perpetual  hostility.  In  their  struggles 
igainst  Mexican  and  American  invaders,  the 
Apaches  have  shown  some  of  the  highest  quali¬ 
fies  of  manhood,  and,  brought  under  Christian 
influence,  Dr.  Jackson  believed,  warlike  as  they 
have  been  compelled  to  be,  they  would  develop 
into  a  strong-minded  and  valuable  people.  Here¬ 
tofore,  they  have  asked  for  the  bread  of  civiliza¬ 
tion,  and  have  been  given  worse  than  a  stone. 
Dr.  J.,  therefore,  felt  that  the  National  Associa¬ 
tion  in  seeking  to  establish  a  mission  and  school 
among  the  more  than  four  thousand  Apaches 
now  remaining,  had  entered  on  a  work  of  great 
importance,  not  only  to  the  Indians  directly,  but 
I  to  the  nation  prospectively,  and  he  paid  a  glowing 
tribute  to  the  general  aims,  modes,  and  now  re¬ 
ally  national  influence  of  the  Association’s  work. 

Judge  Birdseye  of  New  York  gave  his  own 
personal  observations  among  the  Apaches,  fully 
confirming  Dr.  Jackson’s  statements.  He  testi¬ 
fied  that  it  was  the  sore  poverty  and  hardships 
inflicted  on  these  “Wards”  of  the  nation  which 
had  driven  them  to  theft  and  turbulence.  The 
rations  allotted  by  the  Government  to  these  In¬ 
dians  were  for  sale  among  the  storekeepers  of  the 
vicinity!  San  Pablo  and  his  band,  he  said, 
when  they  went  upon  the  reservation,  were  rich 
in  ponies  and  Indian  possessions;  but,  having 
no  legal  title  to  property  and  no  protection  but 
the  brute  force  of  an  Indian’s  own  arm,  their 
wealth  took  wings,  and  they  were  left  in  1879  in 
a  state  of  absolute  destitution.  Judge  Birdseye 
severely  criticized  the  Agency  system  with  its 
admitted  evils,  and  entered  into  an  able  and  pro¬ 
found  exposition  which  should  be  accorded  the 
Indian  race  in  this  country.  The  remedy,  he 
maintained,  was  that  sought  by  this  Association, 
viz.,  that  law-protection  should  be  secured,  and 
citizenship  be  opened  to  them.  Legal  disabilities, 
he  said,  keep  the  Indians  in  barbarism.  In  other 
countries,  the  Indian  is  peaceful  and  progressive, 
as  in  Canada,  because  he  is  a  citizen.  And  that 


the  Indian  has  qualities  that  fit  him  for  successful 
active  civilized  life  modern  history  has  repeatedly 
proved.  Jaurez,  who  defeated  Maximilian  in 
Mexico,  and  made  it  forever  impossible  for  any 
European  Kingdom  to  invade  an  American  state, 
was  a  full-blooded  Indian. 

Mrs,  Quinton,  Secretary  of  the  Association, 
briefly  outlined  the  missionary  plans  to  be  follow¬ 
ed  by  the  Society,  and  appealed  for  aid  in  carry¬ 
ing  out  their  purposes. 


THE  INDIANS. 

Although  we  can  not  give  thi 
month  the  promised  article  about  th 
Navajos,  the  subjoined  will  be  found  o' 
interest : 

Aztec  Dwellings. — A  correspon 
dent  of  the  New  York  Times  describe 
with  much  detail  a  part  of  New  Mexi 
co  in  which  some  branches  of  the  Az 
tecs  survive.  He  declares  that  ther< 
are  about  7.000  of  them  in  all,  distrib 
uted  between  fourteen  villages,  tin 
most  interesting  of  which  is  one  callec 
Taos,  where  almost  all  the  inhabitant! 
are  lodged  in  two  great  bouses.  Thi 
internal  economy  of  these  houses  is,  ai 
may  be  supposed,  curious  enough,  anc 
might,  perhaps,  furnish  some  valuable 
hints  to  the  organizer  and  reformer  o 
common  lodging-houses  and  artisans 
dwellings.  The  structures  are  built  o. 
stone,  and  have  flve  stories.  They  arc 
designed  so  as  to  form  a  sort  of  pyra¬ 
mid,  each  story  being  smaller  than  the 
one  below  if,  and  the  roof  thus  mount¬ 
ing  as  it  were,  in  terraces  to  the  top. 
The  access  to  them  is  fly  means  of  lad¬ 
ders  planted  against  the  outside,  and 
thence  through  a  hole  in  the  roof. 
There  must  be  some  difficulty  even  to 
a  sober  man  in  finding  his  way  safely 
to  the  rooms,  considering  that  the  only 
light  which  they  enjoy  is  derived  from 
an  aperture  about  the  size  of  a  very 
small  plate  pierced  in  the  ceiling  or  side 
of  the  house.  To  compensate  for  this 
niggardly  allowance  of  sunlight  the 
I  walls  of  the  departments  are  painted 
j  white,  but  the  institution  of  windows 
I  is  unknown,  and  if  introduced  in  favoi 
of  the  exterior  chambers  would  no  doubt 
be  resented  by  those  occupying  the  in 
terior.  It  is  said  that  each  of  the  twc 
bouses  in  Taos  is  capable  of  accommo 
dating  400  persons,  and  though  tlh 
number  of  rooms  is  net  given,  it  is 


probably  not  inferior  to  that  of  the! 
largest  East  End  lodging-house.-  The 
inhabitants  are  hospitable,  and  make  nd 
difficulty  about  admitting  strangers  to 
see  their  houses,  or,  at  least,  every  part 
of  them  except  the  inmost  chamber  of 
all,  where  is  the  grand  esiufa,i n  which 
!  the  sacred  lire  of  Montezuma  is  still; 
kept  perpetually  alight.  Besides  this, 
which  may  be  called  the  modern  aspect 
of  the  Aztec  village,  there  is  an  anti¬ 
quarian  interest  about  the  district,  for 
it  contains  some  historic  relics  dating 
at  least  as  far  back  as  the  time  of  Fer-j 
nando  Cortez.  Among  them  are  a 
number  of  sculptures  on  dark  red  stone, 
representing  wild  bulls,  snakes,  rats  and 
other  animals,  the  meaning  of  which, 
whether  as  hieroglyphics  or  symbols, 
has  not  yet  been  ascertained. 

The  new  mission  building,  at  Zuni 
Pueblo,  is  so  far  advanced  that  two  rooms 
were  occupied  on  Monday,  December  16 

Mrs  Ealy  writes,  from  Zuni :  “I  have 
been  trying  to  teach  some  of  the  girls  how 
to  sew,  but  find  that  I  need  more  needles, 
thimbles,  thread,  patches,  etc.  Can  you 
not  find  some  missionary  society  who  will 
be  willing  to  send  me  some?  If  any  so¬ 
ciety  would  furnish  me  with  a  sewhog  ma¬ 
chine  and  the  material,  I  could  make  up 
clothes  for  the  needy,  naked  school-chil¬ 
dren.'’  Address  Mrs.  T.  H.  Ealy,  care  of 
Messrs.  Bennett  &  Peters,  Canon  Quirino, 
Fort  Wingate,  New  Mexico,  ffry  J 


The  new  mission  building,  at  Jemez  / 
Pueblo,  was  so  far  completed  as  to  be  oc-  1 
cupied  for  public  worship  onfeabbath,  De-  j 
cember  8,  and  for  thr  day-school  on  the  J 
9th.  The  following  articles  are  very  much  i 
needed :  A  small  church-bell ;  a  cabinet  I  , 
organ;  a  small,  well-assorted  theological  ' 
library.  Any  church,  Sabbath- school,  or  j 
individual,  willing  to  furnish  one  or  more  [  \ 
of  these,  will  address  Dr.  J.  M.  Shields,  | 
San  Ysidro,  New  Mexico. 

Missionary  Work  in  Arizona  and  New 
Mexico. — A  correspondent  of  the  Church¬ 
man  (Episcopalian),  writing  from  Santa 
Fe,  takes  a  gloomy  view  of  Episcopal 
Church  work  in  Arizona  and  New  Mex¬ 
ico,  as  compared  with  that  of  the  Presby¬ 
terians,  who  have  in  New  Mexico  alone 
six  ministers  and  ten  teachers,  and  the 
salaries  of  all  of  them  being  pledged  by 
the  missionary  societies  in  the  East.  He 


estimates  the  total  amount  pledged  for  this 
Presbyterian  work  to  be  $15,000,  being 
ten  times  the  Episcopal  contribution. 


A  PREHISTORIC  palace. 


Official  Keport  on  the  Ruins  of  Casa 
Grande  in  Arizona. 


Soiao  Recently  Discoverftd  Evideucaa  of  an  En* 
lightened  Civilization  in  America 
Centuries  Ago. 

Washington,  {sept,  28. — Secretary  Noble 
lias  transmitted  to  the  director  of  the  geo¬ 
logical  survey  a  report  by  Special  Agent 
Morrison  on  the  condition  •  of  the  Casa 
Grande  (Greathouse)  ruirm  in  Pinal  county, 
Arizona,  with  instructions  that  the  neces¬ 
sary  steps  be  immediately  taken  to  repair 
and  protect  the  ruins  under  the  authority 
granted  in  the  act  of  March  2,  IS bi),  appro¬ 
priating  $2000  for  that  purpose. 

Special  Agent  Morrison,  who  was  sent  out 
to  examine  the  condition  of  the  ruins,  in  I 
his  report  states  that  these  venerable 
relics  of  prehistoric  America  stand 

in  a  great  undulating  plain  about 
nna  way  between  the  station  of 
Casa  *  Grande  and  Florence.  seven 

or  eight  miles  from  the  Gila  river.  He  says 
that  the  front  of  the  main  building  meas¬ 
ures  sixty  feet  and  the  width  iorty-tiiree 
feet.  The  bight  of  the  first  story  is  thirteen 
feet,  the  second  nine  feet,  and  the  third  and 
fourth  stones  are  eight  feet,  respectively. 
The  greater  part  of  the  upper  story  has  dis¬ 
appeared.  The  walls  are  between  four  and 
live  feet  thick,  and  the  material  of  which 
they  are  constructed  ts  almost  indestructible 


concrete,  made  of  hue  gravel,  sand  and 
cement,  closely  resembling  the  granolithic 
now  used  in  Washington.  "This  was  laid  in 
the  walls  in  great  blocks.  One  of  these 
measured  seven  feet  three  inches  in 
length,  four  feet  three  inches  in  width, 
and  two  feet  six  inches  in  liight. 
The  walls  both  inside  and  out  were  plas¬ 
tered  with  cement,  which  yet  clings  to  them 
with  wonderful  tenacity,  that  on  "the  inside 
being  as  smooth  and  glossy  as  the  best  liard 
finished  intei’iors  of  the  present  day.  Ail  of 
the  rooms,  of  which  there  are  four  now  in¬ 
tact,  are  of  a  uniform  buff  color,  which  is 
pleasing  !o  the  eye.  The  largest  of  these 
rooms  is  84x9  feet.  The  extreme  bight  of 
the  building  is  nearly  forty  feet.  The  lower 
story  is  nearly  filled  up  with  crumbling 
debris  and  the  drifting  sand  of  the  plain. 
The  holes  in  which  the  ceiling  timbers  were 
placed  are  plainly  visible,  but  every  panicle 
of  wood  has  been  carried  away  by  relic 
hunters,  and  the  disintegration  of  the  walls 
has  been  so  rapid  of  lule  years  that  if  meas¬ 
ures  are  not  immediately  taken  to  strength¬ 
en  them  the  entire  mass  will  soon  fail  into  a 
shapeless  ruin. 

The  report,  says  that  for  miles  around  the 
mysterious  Casa  Grande  great  mounds,  now 
hardly  distinguishable  from  the  desert 
sands,  bear  indisputable  evidence  of  having 
been  at  some  remote  period  the  abode  of 
busy  industries.  Dr.  Morrison  says  that  he 
is  convinced  that  the  Casa  Grande  was  not 
used  for  either  religious  or  warlike  pur¬ 
poses.  The  superiority  of  its  architecture, 
it  having  outlived  all  die  other  structures  by 
which  it  was  surrounded,  the  numerous 
small  apartments  into  which  it  was  divided 
and  the  elegance  of  the  interior  finish  all 
point  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  the  pal¬ 
ace  of  the  king  or  chief  who  governed  the 
primitive  Americans  who  inhabited  these 
vast  domains  ages  before  Aztec  or  Toltec. 
The  most  ancient  of  the  traditions  of  the 
Fimas  and  Papagore  who  yet  live  here  where 
their  fathers  have  lived  for  centuries,  allude 
to  them  as  “the  ruins.” 

The  earliest  historic  record  we  have  of  Casa 
Grande  was  given  by  the  famous  Spanish 
cavalier  and  explorer,  Cabeza  de  Yaca,  who 
discovered  it  during  his  journey  across  the 
continent  about  1587.  A  few  years  later  the 
famous  explorer,  Don  Francisco  de  Coron¬ 
ado,  governor  of  New  Galicia,  who  led  the 
expedition  into  New  Mexico,  describes  the 
ruins  as  being  four  stories  high,  with  walls 
six  feet  in  thickness.  As  a  proof  of 
its  great  antiquity  he  states  that  the  Pima 
Indians  then  (850  years  ago)  had  no 
knowledge  of  the  origin  or  history  of  the 
town  which  they  believed  had  existed 
there.  It  had  always  been  a  ruin  to  them 
uni!  to  their  ancestors.  Fathers  Fino  and 
Mange,  who  visited  there  in  1694,  found  the 
remains  of  the  great  edifice.  They  also  gave 
an  account  of  twelve  other  ruinsinthe  vicin¬ 
ity,  Father  Fed  to  Font  in  1777  found  them 
in  much  the  same  condition.  He  describes 
the  main  building  as  an  oblong  square  fac¬ 
ing  the  cardinal  points  of  the  compass.  The 
exterior  walls  extended  from  north  to 
south  420  feet  and  from  east  to  west  200 
feet. 

We  thus  see.  says  Mr.  Morrison,  what 
havoc  the  storms  of  110  years  have  made 
and  the  necessity  for  immediate  action  to 
save  the  remnant  from  complete  destruc¬ 
tion,  The  ruins  are  regarded  as  one  of  the 
most  interesting  remains  of  the  prehistoric 
age  to  be  found  on  this  continent. 
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R.  W.  D.  Bryan  Delivers  Interesting  Ad¬ 
dress  at  Yesterday  Morning’s 

Service. 
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EARLY  STRUGGLES  OF  THE  ORGANIZATION 

REVIEWED  IN  HANDSOME  NEW  EDIFICE 


The  First  Presbyterian  church  yes¬ 
terday  commemorated  its  twenty-firth 
anniversary  with  a  Thanksgiving- 
service  in  the  new  church.  A  large 
audience  was  present  and  a  special 
musical  program  was  rendered.  The 
principal  feature  of  the  service  was 
an  historical  address  by  R.  W.  D. 
Bryan,  one  of  the  earliest  members  of 
the  organization,  of  which  the  follow¬ 
ing  is  a  synopsis: 

Rev.  'Sheldon  Jackson  was  the  rep¬ 
resentative  of  Presbyterianism  in  the 
Rocky  mountain  region  in  the  seven¬ 
ties  and  early  in  the  eighties.  He 
has  since  won  national  renown  in  or¬ 
ganizing  under  the  United  States 
government  the  educational  system 
of  Alaska.  He  was  a  pushing,  active, 
energetic  man,  the  personification  in 
religious  lines  of  the  spirit,  of  the  men 
who  commercially  sought  the  subju¬ 
gation  of  this  western  country.  He 
was  called  the  missionary  bishop  of 
the  Rockies,  and  from  his  headquar¬ 
ters  in  Denver,  by  rail  and  stage  and 
on  horseback,  lie  traversed  every  por¬ 


tion  of  the  Rocky  mountain  regions. 
He  followed  closely  the  lines  of  the 
nevj  railroads  and  no  town  was  organ¬ 
ized,  with  any  promise  of  a  future, 
which  was  not  visited  soon  by  the  in 
I  defatigable  missionary.  The  city 
of  Albuquerque  ’  was^ 

•  before  Mr.  Jackson  visited  it,  and  on, 

!  April  20,  1880,  in  the  house  of  W.  F. 
i Yvahe,  who  was  for  many  years  an  at- 

|  ganized  the  Presbyterian  church  v 
a  -■  of  *  ^^e-J'^Irr^rane  at 

jjthat  time  lived  in  tie  old  town  of  Ai- 
1  buauerque. 

Ih  the  fall  of  that  year  the  Home 
Mission  board  of  the  Presbyteiian 
cliiVrch  sent  the  Rev.  Mr.  Fulton  out 
here  to  take  charge  of  the  new 
church,  but  unfortunately  on  his  way 
he,  [stopped  a  day  or  two  in  Has  Ve- 
gai.  The  rivalry  between  the  two 
towns  at  that  time  was  very  great. 
MtK  Fulton  was  told  that  Albuquerque 
wls  a  very  wild  place;  that  it  was 
ndt  safe  for  anyone  to  live  there; 
that  it  was  a  rendezvous  of  the  tough- 
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est  characters  in  the  territory  tnat 
it  was  surrounded  by  hostile  Indian!?, 
who  frequently  made  raids  into  the 
city  and  killed  the  inhabitants..  he 
was  further  informed  that  the  place 
was  very  unhealthy  and  that  it  was 
folly  for  him  to  think  of  settling 
there.  The  reverend  gentleman  was 
so  frightened  by  these  malignant  re¬ 
ports  that  he  passed  through  Albu¬ 
querque  and  went  to  iSocorro.  The 
Board  of  Home  Missions,  however, 
had  no  idea  of  abandoning  Albuquer¬ 
que,  for  in  January,  1881,  the  Indian 
school  was  opened  in  a  (Mexican 
house  about  a  mile  north  of  the  old 
town  in  the  little  plaza  of  Duranes. 
This  school  finally  developed  into  the 
present  government  Indian  school 
and  the  Menaul  school.  In  February, 
1881,  a  clergyman ,  was  sent  from  Den¬ 
ver  to  take  charge  of  the  church  in 
Albuquerque.  He  looked  over  the 
field,  seernd  well  pleased,  rented  a 
house  and  went  back  to  Denver  for 
his  family,  but  for  some  reason  he 
never  returned.  In  August,  1881,  the 
Home  Mission  board  sent  Rev.  James 
A.  Menaul,  who  took  charge  of  the 
young  church.  The  organization  as 
effected  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Jackson  in 
1880  had  lapsed,  some  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  having  left  the  city.  Mr.  Me- 
naul  accordingly  effected  a  new  or¬ 
ganization  on  the  27th  of  November, 
1881,  with  the  following  members: 
Mrs.  A.  E.  Ealy,  Mr.  J.  A.  Seth,  Mrs. 
E.  A.  Knapp,  Miss  W.  T.  Knapp,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  J.  A.  Morrison* »  Professor 
Shearer  and  Mrs.  J.  A.  Menaul.  The 
Methodist  congregation  very  cour¬ 
teously  offered  the  Presbyterians  the 
use  of  their  church  while  the  Presby¬ 


terian  church  was  being  built,  and  for 
nearly  a  year  the  Presbyterians  avail¬ 
ed  themselves  of  this  very  courteous 
offer.  The  first  communion  of  tue 
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f  new  church  was  held  January  22, 
1882,  and  on  the  31st  of  March,  1882, , 
the  organization  of  the  church  was 
completed  l>y  the  ordination  of  Prof. 
J.  S.  Shearer  and  Mr.  G.  H.  Rood  as 
ruling  elders.  The  New  Mexico  Town 
company  very  liberally  donated  lots 
to  all  the  church  organizations  and 
to  the  Presbyterian  church  they  gave 
the  two  lots  on  the  northwest  corner 
of  Gold  avenue  and  Fourth  street, 
where  the  government  building  will 
be  located,  but  on  account  of  the  de¬ 
lay  in  taking  adwmtage  of  this  offer 
the  Town  company  withdrew  these 
lots  and  presented  the  church  with 
the  two  lots  upon  which  the  present 
| building  stands. 

ir  Soon  after  Mr.  Menaul  arrived  in 
Albuquerque  he  began  planning  for  a 
church  building.  He  worked  steadily 
on  the  building  until  its  completion. 
The  building  cost  about  $3,000,  one- 
half  of  which  was  collected  from  the 
generously-inclined  people  of  the 
town,  and  the  other  half  was  fur¬ 
nished  by  the  Board  of  Church  Erec¬ 
tion  of  the  Presbyterian  church.  Mr. 
Menaul,  in  order  to  save  money, 
worked  almost  daily  in  the  building 
of  the )  church  from  the  laying  of  tne 
foundation  to  painting  the  edifice. 
The  ccfurse  which  lie  pursued  endear¬ 
ed  him  to  the  men  of  the  town  and 
he  was  very  popular  with  all  classes. 
The  building  was  opened  for  pubnc 
worship  on  the  15th  of  October,  1882, 
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.yurf  Pii  March  li,  1883.  Mr. 
announced  that  the  “church  wd%  eii- 
,  tirely.  paid  for,  with  the  exception  of 
|  a  debt  amounting  to  $79.  Mr.  Menaul 
remained  the  pastor  of  the  church 
until  1889,  when  he  was  elected  by 
the  synod  of  New  Mexico  as  synodi¬ 
cal  missionary  having  charge  of  the 
|  mission  work  of  the  church  in  New 
j  Mexico  and»  Arizona.  During  Mr. 
j  MenauFs  pastorate  the  church  was 
i  prosperous  and  increased  largely  in 
numbers  and  in  influence.  He  con 
ducted  the  first  funeral  services  ever 
held  in  Fairview  cemetery,  where  his 
own  body  now  rests. 

From  1890  to  1903  the  Rev.  T.  C. 

R  Beattie,  now  a  resident  of  Pasadena, 
Cal.,  was  the  pastor  of  the  church. 
During  these  years  the  church  con- 
:  tinned  to  grow,  wind  the  building 
erected  in  1882  was  entirely  too  small 
for  the  needs  of  the  congregation. 
Since  1903  Rev.  Hugh  A.  Cooper 
been  the  pastor  of  the  church. 
During  his  ministry  140  new  mem¬ 
bers  have  been  added  tothe  church 
and  the  present  handsome  edifice  has 
been  dedicated  free  of  debt.  The 

new  church  cost  upwards  of  $20,000 
and  is  a  monument  of  the  zeal  and 
fidelity  of  the  present  pastor  and  the 
faithfulness  ■  of  his  people.  The 

thanks  of  the  congregation  are  also 
due  to  man  ay  liberal-minded  citizens 
of  Albuquerque,  and  also  to  friends 
in  the  east  outside  of  the  membership 
of  the  church,  who  contributed  a  con¬ 
siderable  portion  of  its  cost.  The 
fine  pipe  organ  was  donated  by  Hon. 
Joshua  S.  Raynolds,  the  president  of  4 
Bryan  the  National  hank  of  this  city, 

the  or  an(j  ,fts  Cost  is  not  included  in  the 
above  estimate.  Inclusive  of  its  par¬ 
sonage  and  furnishings,  the  organiza- 
tion  is  now  possessed  of  property  to 
f"OCKy  the  value  of  $35,000. 

At  the  close  of  Mr.  Bryan’s  address 
the  pastor,  Rev.  Hugh  A.  Cooper,  re¬ 
ferred  more  particularly  to  that  por¬ 
tion  of  the  church’s  history  which 
had  been  made  during  his  own  pas- 
r  C  .  torate,  of  which  this  service  also  com- 
0  memorated  the  third  anniversary. 
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His  recital  of  the  varied  duties  of  a 
pastor’s  l^fe  was  at  once  ampsing  anu 
instructive  and  his  review  of  the 
work  accomplished  during  his  pas¬ 
torate  was’  a  revelation  to  many  un¬ 
familiar  with  ministerial  duties.  The 
picture  accompanying  this  article  is 
of  the  original  church  upon  which 
i  Mr.  Bryan  says  Rev.  Menaul  Worked 
i  with  his  own  hands. 
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establishment  of  the  church  in  Albuquerque 
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THURSDAY,  APRIL  25,  1889. 


Presbytery  of  Arizona.  J 

This  Presbytery  was  organized  Nov.  13th, 
last,  at  Phoenix ,  the  neW  capital,  with  five  l 
members  from  the  Presbytery  of  Santa  Pe.  It 
met  at  the  Pima  Agency,  Sacaton,  April  2nd. 
Bro.  Cook,  the  patriarch  of  the  Pimas,  and 
the  writer  were  appointed  a  committee  to 
consider  the  organization  of  a  church  com¬ 
posed  of  Pima  Indians.  It  was  a  (ired  letter ” 
evening  on  the  4th  inst.,  for  Presbytery,  and 
Bro.  Cook  in  particular,  when  Presbytery 
decided  that  the  church  be  organized.  8ix 
men  and  ten  women  of  the  Pimas  stood  up 
and  assented  to  our  Confession  of  Faith,  and 
were  pronounced  the  “First  Pima  Presby¬ 
terian  church  of  Sacaton,  Arizona.”  For  18 
long  years  this  brother  had  been  faithfully 
sowing  the  good  seed  of  the  Word,  and  has 
now  begun  to  reap  the  harvest. 

Bro.  Cook  had  some  time  ago  baptized 
these  persons  and  the  5  infants  whom  as 
many  mothers  held  in  their  arms,  and  had 
carefully  watched  their  religious  growth;  8 
more  will  soon  be  received,  making  24  with 
which  to  start.  There  are  doubtless  scores, 
and  perhaps  hundreds,  who  are  “not  far 
from  the  kingdom,”  many  of  whom  may  be 
already  converted,  but  who  need  further  in¬ 
struction  before  they  are  received.  Mr. 
Nah-sah-Patah  (or  something  like  it  in  Pima 
language)  was  ordained  ruling  elder  under 
the  new  name  of  Joseph  Roberts— after  Rev. 
Dr.  W.  C.  Roberts.  His  Indian  name  signi¬ 
fies  “Creeping  Indian,”  because  he  was  so 
brave  a  few  years  ago,  when  Gen.  Crook  em¬ 
ployed  him  as  a  scout,  to  discover  the  move¬ 


ments  of  the  Apaches.  He  often  crept  up 
close  to  their  camp  and  watched  and 
listened  when  his  life  was  in  momentary 
danger.  He  is  as  brave  now  for  Christ,  as 
he  was  in  those  dangerous  raids,  and  he  now 
seems  to  be  sitting  at  the  feet  of  J esus  clothed 
and  in  his  right  mind.”  He  has  prayers 
daily  in  his  family  ! !  And  yet  these  Indians 
when  Bro.  Cook  first  began  labors  with  them 
were  so  unclad  as  not  to  be  respectable ! 
Now  the  men  dress  in  coats  and  pants  and 
the  women  all  wear  dresses,  and  a  better- 
behaved  or  more  regular  congregation  you 
will  seldom  see.  One  man  rode  30  miles  to 
attend  this  meeting  and  was  received  as  a  ! 
member  of  the  church. 

With  the  Mormons  on  one  side,  who  prowl  | 
around  and  try  to  secure  converts,  and  the 
Romanists  on  the  other,  who  recently  came  ! 
and  took  40  children  (most  of  whom  Bro. 
Cook  had  had  in  his  Sabbath-school  and 
given  them  good  religious  instruction)  to 
their  Government  school  (?)  at  Albuquerque, 
New  Mexico,  this  patient,  toiling  missionary 
has  a  hard  time.  And  yet  who  can  tell  what 
may  be  the  outcome  of  his  faithful  labors 
and  the  Christian  instruction  these  children 
have  already  received  ? 

Rev.  H.  Magill  of  Phoenix,  was  elected 
Stated  Clerk  and  added  to  the  Committee  on 
Home  Missions.  Rev.  M.  J.  McLeod,  a  re¬ 
cent  graduate  of  Montreal  College  and  Theo¬ 
logical  Seminary,  Canada,  was  received,  ex 
amined  and  licensed.  Rev.  John  Knox,  of 
Tombstone,  was  dismissed  to  Presbytery  of 
Platte,  having  been  called  to  Trenton,  Mo. 
Adjourned  to  Tucson,  Oct.  3d.— 7.  T.  Whitti - 
more. 


Rev.  James  M.  Roberts,  of  Taos, 
was  in  the  city  this  week,  the  guest 
of  Rev.  J.  C.  Eastman.  While  here 
he  contracted  with  the  firm  of  Bor¬ 
den  &  Me  Whir  t,  for  the  building  of 
two  Presbyteiian  churches  in  the 
Territory  *,  one  at  Ocate,  and  the 
other  at  El  Rancho,  near  Taos. 
Rev.  Roberts  will  hold  sacramental 
services  at  Ocate  to-morrow.  Six¬ 
teen  members  haye  recently  been 
added  to  the  Presbyterian  church 
at  Taos. 


jWEHBER  19,  1887, 


ZUNI’S  EUEIED  CITIES. 


The  Efforts  of  Explorer  frat:k  Gashing 
Biciily  Be  warded. 


Tha  Discovery  of  a  Once  Densely  Populated  Oity 
Three  Miles  Bquars— Two  Thousand 
Skeletons. 

A  Washington  special  says  that  Washington 
Mathews,  of  the  army  medical  museum,  has 
j  just  returned  from  Arizona,  where  he  went  to 
assist  Mr.  Frank  Cushing,  of  the  Smithsonian 
institute,  in  his  archaeological  investigation, 

1  During  hie  several  year!’  residence  at  Znni  Mr. 

Cushing  heard  from  the  traditions  of  the  tribe 
I  that  it  was  once  a  great  nation,  and  formerly 
lived  south  of  the  present  location,  but  many 
J  hundreds  of  years  ago.  He  has  always  been 
possessed  of  a  passion  to  search  for  the  ruins  of 
the  old  cities,  and  through  tha  liberality  of  Mrs. 
Augustus  Hemingway  of  Boston,  a  wealthy 
widow,  whose  husband  was  one  of  the  pioneers 
j  in  the  South  American  trade,  he  has  at  last  been 
I  enabled  toiio  so.  The  government  of  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States  is  not  very  liberal  in  its  encourage- 
\  ment  of  science.  The  Smithsonian  institute  has 
i  a.  \n.aii  fund  <>t  money  devotee-  to  this  surpossj 
which  was  left  by  the  legacy  of  an  Englishman, 
Mr.  dames  Smithson;  but  it  is  only  sufficient  to 
support  the  institution  and  publish  the  results  of 
the  researches  conducted  there. 

Mr.  Cushing  worked  at  Zuni  for  six  years  on 
a  salary  of  $1200  a  year,  but  even  that  had  to  be 
cut  oh,  and  his  investigations  must  have  coma 
to  a  stop  had  not  Mrs.  Hemingway  stepped  in 
and  supplied  the  funds..  She  is  the  lady  who5 
when  the  historic  South  church  of  Boston  was 
sold  for  taxes,  bought  it  and  presented  it  to  the 
city  of  Boston  for  a  museum.  She  became  iu- 
tercsted  in  Mr.  Cushing’s  work  through  his  arti¬ 
cles  in  the  Century ,  and  while  he  was  ill  from 
ihe  hardship  and  exposure  at  Zuni  she  kept  him 
in  her  house  at  Manchester-by-the-Sea  for  a 
year.  Then  she  provided  the  means  for  him  to 
continue  his  investigations  under  direction  of 
the  Smithsonian  institute.  It  was  nearly  a  year 
ago  that  Mr.  Cushing  went  to  Southern  Arizona 
and  commenced  his  search  for  the  lost  cities. 
He  took  with  him  a  sufficient  number  of  assist¬ 
ants,  was  well  supplied  with  all  the  necessaries 
for  hie  work,  his  outfit  being  much  superior  to 
•that  provided  by  the  government  for  similar  ex- 

Iplorations.  Out  of  compliment  to  the  lady  who 
supplied  the  funds,  it  is  called  the  Hemingway 
archaeological  expedition. 

SEVERAL  BURIED  CITIES  UNEARTHED, 

Mr.  CuehiDg  took  with  him  several  of  the  most 
intelligent  of  the  head  men  of  the  Zunis  to  assist  * 
in  the  search,  and  their  efforts  have  been  re-  j 
warded  with  wonderful  success.  He  has  dis-  ! 
covered  the  ruins  of  several  large  cities,  one  of 
which  is  at  least  three  miles  square,  and  all  the 
indications  seem  to  show  that,  as  the  traditions  I 
of  the  Zunis  run,  it  was  destroyed  by  an  earth¬ 
quake  a  thousand  or  more  years  ago.  The  tra- 


|  ditioiiB  ci  the  Zuni  tribe  are  iutrusteu  to  the 
memory  of  the  priests,  and,  as  they  have  no 
written  language,  young  men  are  selected  who 
commit  them  to  memory  and  recite  them  to  the 
people  on  fast  days.  The  ruins  Mr.  Cushing  has 
found  corresiond  so  closely  with  the  descrip¬ 
tions  in  these  sacred  traditions  that  there  seems 
1  to  be  scarcely  a  doubt  that  the  right  place  has 
been  found.  The  relics  discovered  show  that 
three  who  lived  there  had  the  same  utensils  that 
are  used  in  Zuni  to-day.  The  pottery,  which  is 
found  in  large  quantities,  bears  the  same  de¬ 
signs,  hieroglyphics  and  similar  inscriptions, 
ana  the  fabrics  found  closely  resemble  the 
woven  garments  of  the  present  tribe,  while  the 
architecture  and  methods  of  construction  are 
identical. 

The  discoveries  already  made  serve  to  throw 
light  on  many  of  the  Zuni  traditions,  for  there 
Is  every  evidence  that  the  population  was  dense, 
that  the  people  had  many  of  the  simple  arts, 
and  that  the  cities  were  destroyed  by  a  great 
earthquake  that  must  have  killed  the  majority  of 
them  and  buried  their  bodies  in  the  ruins. 

SKELETONS  IN  PERFECT  PRESERVATION. 

Skeletons  m  great  numbers  in  a  perfect  state 
of  preservation  have  been  found  in  the  houses 
under  the  fallen  walls.  There  is  evidence,  too, 
that  tha  dead  were  cremated,  and  urns  are  very 
i  numerous  containing  human  ashes.  There  are 
irrigation  ditches  which  lead  to  the  streams  and 
springs  that  are  6ven  larger  than  those  in  use  in 
this  country,  and  show  that  a  large  area  of 
ground  was  under  cultivation,  capable  of  sup¬ 
porting  a  dense  population.  Ornaments  for  per¬ 
sonal  adornment  are  numerous  in  tha  ruins,  as 
well  so  weapons  of  war  and  implements  of 
agriculture.  In  faet,  the  cities  are  almost 
counterparts  of  Herculaneum  and  other  buried 
cities  of  the  old  world.  After  the  ruins  were 
deserted  by  the  survivors  of  the  catastrophe  they 
were  covered  and  hidden  from  the  sight  of  man 
by  the  shifting  sands  of  the  Arizona  desert,  and 
j  have  thus  lain  for  a  thousand  years  or  so.  It  is 
probable  that  the  tribe,  as  related  in  the  Zuni 
traditions,  removed  to  the  north  and  erected  the 
towns  in  which  they  now  live.  In  the  center  of 
the  great  city  is  a  citadel  of  large  size  and  mas¬ 
sive  construction,  inclosing  what  was  evidently 
a  temple,  for  within  the  inner  wails  the  skele¬ 
tons  of  huge  numbers  of  priests  have  been  found. 
There  are  several  vaults  also,  or  dungeons,  for 
the  confinement  of  prisoners.  More  than  2000 
skeletons  have  already  been  taken  from  the 
citadel,  and  BrjEathews  brought  home  a  num¬ 
ber  of  them,  wETch  have  been  deposited  in  the 
Army  Medical  museum. 

Mr.  CuBbing’s  labors  are  much  retarded  by 
his  impaired  health,  and  Dr.  Matthews’s  chief 
object  in  visiting  the  camp  was  to  treat  him. 
Ee  has  been  compelled  to  suspend  his  investi¬ 
gations  entirely  and  go  to  California  for  a 
change  of  climate,  but  the  work  will  be  contin¬ 
ued  under  the  direction  of  Dr.Tencate,  a  famous 
Dutch  archaeologist  from  the  Hague,  who  had 
recently  arrived.  Dr.  Tcncate  faaB  had  wide  ex¬ 
perience  in  similar  work  in  the  old  world,  and 
will  prove  to  be  a  valuable  coadjutor  iu  the 
work. 

The  location  of  the  ruins  is  about  thirty  miles 
from  Phoenix,  the  well  known  mining  town, and 
twenty  miles  from  the  track  of  the  Southern  Pa¬ 
cific  railway.  _ 


To  the  Editor  of  “34” 


On  a  flying  visit  to  your 
city.  X  meet  again  the  oft 
repeated  slander,  that,  in  an 
address  at  St.  Louis,  I  sland¬ 
ered  the  women  of  ^Nevv  Mex¬ 
ico  and  Arizona.  I  have 
denied  this  in  every  possible 
form  again  and  again. 

The  Globe  Democrat  (in 
whose  columns  the  first  report 
was  started)  upon  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  two  leading  citizens 
of  St  Louis,  well  known  to  the 
Editor  of  that  paper,  stated  in 
an  editorial  article,  that  the 
Editor  was  convinced  that  the 
first  report,  was  incorrect  and 
had  done  me  great  injustice 
and  requested  the  New  Mex¬ 
ico  and  Arizona  exchanges, 
that  had  published  the  first 
import,  to  also  publish  the 
correction. 


As  your  readers  are  suppos¬ 
ed  to  believe  in  fair  play,  I 
request  them  to  do  me  the 
simple  justice  of  hereafter 
denying  the  report  on  my 
authority,  whenever  and  by 
whomsoever  repeated. 

Instead  of  saying  anything 
to  the  detriment  of  New  Mex¬ 
ico  and  its  people  I  have,  for 
i  over  ten  years  past,  by  news- 
>  paper  articles  and  public  ad- 
p  dresses,  tried  to  build  up  the 
\  Territory  and  help  its  people. 

Sheldon  Jackson. 


UTAH  AND  ARIZONA. 


Notes  of  au  Exploring  Expedition. 


NUMBER  THIRTEEN. 

The  following  article,  which  is  a  con¬ 
tinuation  of  the  sketches  of  travel  contri¬ 
buted  to  the  columns  of  the  Miner  by 
Mr.  W.  T.  Boa  reman,  was  originally 
puboshed  in  the  Mining  Review: 

On  Monday,  the  6th  of  October,  six  of 
the  me  mb  rs  of  the  expedition,  with  an 
Indian  imerpreter,  left  St.  George  with 
four  saddle  horses  and  one  wagon,  to 
examine  the  Adams  Copper  Lode,  situa¬ 
ted  in  Bently  District,  Arizona.  Three 
miles  below  town  we  crossed  the  Santa 
Clara  River,  a  shallow,  narrow,  and 
muddy  stream,  which  empties  into  the 
Rio  Virgin  a  little  below  the  point  where 
we  forded  it.  One  mile  further  on  we 
crossed  the  Virgin,  at  this  point  about 
50  yards  wide  with  a  bed  of  quicksand 
and  a  continually  changing  current. 
Ilerr  we  had  to  till  two  barrels  with 
water,  for  the  next  water  on  the  route  was 
Lynx  Spring,  40  miles  distant.  Choice 
had  no  voice  in  the  matter,  so  although 
the  water  of  the  river  was  warm,  dirty, 
and  unpalatable,  we  filled  the  barrels 
without  murmuring. 

St.  oeorge  is  in  a  basin,  and  after  leav¬ 
ing  the  river  we  were  continually  ascend¬ 
ing  until  the  end  of  the  second  day,  the 
road  winding  across  lava  up  and  down 
the  foot-hills  of  the  Blue  Mountains  in 
Arizona.  Just  before  we  crossed  the  di 
vide  where  we  lost  sight  of  •'Utah,  I 
turned  and  looked  down  into  the  basin 
upon  the  rim  of  which  we  stood.  Across 
the  basin  to  the  north  were  the  Black 
Ridge  Mountains,  granite-capped,  with 
lava- washed  base,  from  which  descended 
the  lava  plain  cut  by  crevices  which  we  ' 
crossed  in  entering  St.  George.  East 
and  west  were  cliffs  and  canyons  all  lava, 
with  here  and  there  a  volcanic  cone 
standing  alone,  back  from  the  rivei. 
Toward  the  south  the  land  gradually 
rose  into  the  Blue  Mountains. 

St.  George  is  near  the  center  of  the 
basin,  between  the  Rio  Virgin  and  the 
Santa  Clara  Rivers,  the  Virgin  entering 
on  the  east  through  a  deep  canyon,  the 
Clara  on  the  west,  both  jdining  their 
waters  at  the  south  west  margin  of  the 
basin  and  eventually  emptying  into  the 
Colorado  River.  East  of  St.  George,  is 
Washington  and  west  Santa  Clara  settle¬ 
ment.  At  the  time  of  the  volcanic  erup¬ 
tion  all  the  country  was  probably  a  grad¬ 
ually  sloping  plain,  and  must  subse¬ 
quently  have  been  changed  by  water 
into  its  present  system  of  canyons,  for 
nil  the  cliffs  bordering  the  canyons  are 
■on  the  same  general  level,  and  lava- 
covered. 

Standing  where  we  were,  about  four 
teen  miles  from  St.  George,  the  view 
.  strikingly  resembled  a  stereoscopic  pic¬ 
ture,  so  clear  and  comprehensive  was  it. 
The  red  and  black  of  the  lava  bordering 
the  basin,  with  the  distant  gray  of  the 
granite,  light-red  of  the  sandstones  of  the  j 


mountains  on  the  east  and  the  canyons 
and  cliffs  almost  at  our  feet  formed  a 
scene  grand  at  least,  if  not  beautiful. 

The  second  day’s  journe\  was  through 
a  canyon  country,  many  of  them  (the 
canyons)  being  four  aud  five  hundred 
feet  perpendicular  depth.  The  flora  had 
also  entirely  changed  its  character.  Bay-  i 
onet  grass  (a  plant  about  three  feet,  high 
with  blades  shaped  like,  and  as  sharp  as 
a  sabre)  growing  in  profusion.  The  cac¬ 
tus  is  here  a  native,  in  the  space  of  twen¬ 
ty  feet  I  encountered  nearly  as  many 
different  species.  One,  the  nail  keg  cac¬ 
tus,  consists  simply  of  a  trunk  as  thick 
as  a  man’s  body  covered  with  spines 
three  and  four  inches  in  length,  as  firm 
and  sharp  as  a  needle.  This  variety 
sometimes  attains  the  height  of  15  and  20 
feet.  Another,  the  “ebyant,”  carries  a 
stalk  10  or  12  feet  high,  around  the  base 
of  which  cluster  bayonet-shaped  leaves 
with  serrated  edges.  The  root  of  this 
cactus  forms  the  chief  article  of  diet  of 
the  Picoe  Indians,  and  prepared  by  their 
method  it  is  not  a  bad  substitute  for  food. 
It  has  a  sweet  taste,  and  resembles  the 
sugar-cured  date  more  than  anything 
else.  Other  varieties  j.rrow  round  resem¬ 
bling  the  cantelope  in  shape  ;  others  re 
;semble  the  watermelon.  Some  have 
straight  spines,  some  fish-hook  spines, 
and  some  with  down  upon  them  which 
detaches  easily  and  keeps  up  a  constant 
irritation  of  the  skin  for  days.  Truly 
Arizona  is  the  land  of  the  cactus. 

By  noon  of  the  second  day  we  were  out 
*of  water  with  the  exception  of  the  con¬ 
tents  of  two  canteen's,  and  although  vve 
traveled  far  into  the  night  we  were  un¬ 
able  to  reach  the  first  spring,  conse-  I 
quently  all,  animals  and  men,  had  to  pass 
the  night  with  thirsty  throats. 

The  next  marning  at  day-break  we 
started,  and  reached  the  spring  by  10  a.  m., 
and  cooked  breakfast.  In  the  afternoon 
we  travel,  six  miles  further  to  Hidden 
Springs,  there  meeting  a  delegation  of  the 
Pi-eye  tribe,  consisting  of  15  men  and  8 
squaws.  These  Indians  claim  to  be  at 
peace  with  the  whites,  and  so  they  are 
with  parties  they  do  not  greatly  out¬ 
number,  but  when  the  advantage  is  all 
on  their  side  they  are  doubtful  friends. 

What  they  cannot  take  by  violence 
they  will  try  to  steal  or  beg,  and  while 
we  were  at  supper  they  were  seated 
around  us  on  the  ground  watching  for 
crumbs  that  fell  from  their  masters’  table. 
The  men  were  under-sized,  not  particu¬ 
larly  savage-looking,  simply  brutish  in 
appearance,  one  or  two  of  the  young 
women  were  rather  pretty,  the  rest  were 
fit  companions  for  the  men. 

Indian  Canyon  in  which  we  were  en¬ 
camped  was  wide  with  walls  rising 
abruptly  to  the  height  of  six  or  seven 
hundred  feet,  the  spring  being  about  100 
feet  above  the  bottom  of  the  canyon  at  the 
foot  of  the  grear  wall.  The  next  morning 
we  traveled  up  to  the  head  of  Indian 
Canyon  and  crossing  a  divide  entered 
another  which  we  named  Castle  Canyon. 
As  we  descended  the  walls  rose  higher 
and  higher  until  they  were  nearly  1000 
feet  in  perpendicular  height,  and  upon 
the  summit  were  rocks  resembling  in  all 
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particulars  castles  with  battlements, 
buttresses  and  all,  complete.  Sometimes 
we  would  enter  a  part  of  the  canyon 
where  it  widened,  forming  an  amphi¬ 
theater  circular  in  form  with  a  continu¬ 
ally  rising  series  of  benches,  reminding- 
one  of  engravings  of  the  Coliseum.  The 
canyon  twisted  in  all  imaginable  direc¬ 
tions  always  however  retaining  its  per¬ 
pendicular  walls  and  castellated  appear¬ 
ance. 

T  vv  ard  evening  we  arrived,  at  Pigeon 
Spring  whore  we  camped,  it  being  the  j 
nearest  water  to  the  mine  which  we  were 
to  examine.  During  the  night  I  was  on 
guard  watching  the  animals,  and  just  be¬ 
fore  daybreak  while  I  was  preparing  the 
morning  meal  Lahore  waking  the  boys,  I 
was  startled  bv  hearing  some  one  right 
at  my  elbow  "say  “bueno.”  1  looked 
around  and  saw  an  Indian  standing  by 
my  side,  he  came  upon  the  scene  as 
silently  as  a  spirit.  The  very  silence  of 
his  advent  startled  me,  but  seeing  no 
others  rear  I  responded,  “bueno. He 
asked  or  rather  motioned  for  pipe  and 
tobacco,  and  being  furnished  with  these 
he  sat  down  by  the  tire  and  watched  me 
fry  the  bacon  and  potatoes  apparently 

j  with  the  greatest  interest.  He  then  offered 
me  some  Indian  tobacco,  (wild  lobelia), 

I  tried  it,  but  after  two  or  three  puffs 
concluded  that  he  had  the  best  of  the  bar¬ 
gain,  and  decided  in  the  future  to  en¬ 
courage  home  manufacture.  Until  break¬ 
fast  time  all  our  conversation  was  carried 
on  by  means  of  signs,  how  much  I  en¬ 
lightened  him  I  do  not  know,  it  was 
simply  a  calisthentic  exercise  as  far  as  I 
was  concerned.  After  breakfast  he 
made  known  his  demands  through  the 
interpreter  and  considering  their  moder¬ 
ation  it  is  a  pity  they  were  not  complied 
with.  He  was  a  Sevitch,  and  came  as  an 
ambassador  from  his  tribe  to  collect  trib¬ 
ute.  This,  he  said  was  his  country  and  * 
was  the  country  of  his  forefathers,  there¬ 
fore  we  must  pay  tribute  for  passing 
through  it.  The  spring  belonged  to  his 
tribe  and  we  had  slaked  our  thirst  with 
its  water  (which,  considering  that  this  ' 
was  th©  only  spring  within  40  miles,  you 
will  admit  was  a  very  natural  thing  to 
j  do).  For  that,  he  demanded  payment.  . 

!  The  copper  mine,  although  claimed  by  K 
the  whites,  had  belonged  to  the  Moquis 
Indians,  and  by  them  had  been  given  to 
his  tribe.  These' were  all  his  remarks, 
and  with  the  dignity  of  an  Indian  he 
made  them  known.  In  spite  of  the  fact 
that  he  stood  on  his  native  heath,  near 
the  spring  that  had  administered  to  his 
many  ancestors  when,  weary  from  the 
chase,  they  bathed  their  heated  brows 
with  its  cooling  waters,  though  under 
the  shadow  of  the  mountains  that  guard¬ 
ed  the  graves  of  his  sires,  he  was  con¬ 
temptuously  refused,  his  demauds  re¬ 
jected,  and  with  simply  a  smile  of  pity 
the  whites  turning  away,  busied  them¬ 
selves  with  camp  duties.  Giving  the  In¬ 
dian  pipe  and  tobacco,  he  soon  lost  all 
recollections  of  his  forefathers  and  their 
graves,  in  the  wreathes  of  smoke  that 
arose  from  the  white  man’s  tobacco. 

Our  present  camp  was  within  ten 
miles  of  the  Colorado  River,  air  line,  but 
not  within  25  by  any  practicable  passage 


for  wagons.  It  had  been  our  intention 
when  we  started  out  to  reach,  if  possible* 
the  edge  of  the  Grand  Canyon,  but  be¬ 
cause  we  had  to  make  our  own  road  we 
had  to  load  the  wagons  as  lightly  as  pos¬ 
sible,  bringing  our  food  down  to  the  ra¬ 
tion  basis.  On  our  second  and|third  days 
out  the  road  was  so  much  worse  than  we 
had  been  led  to  expect  that  but  little 
progress  was  made,  for  everyone  had  to 
help  make  road  while  the  wagon  was  kept 
waiting.  Then  the  wagon  broke  down, 
and  half  a  day  was  expended  in  repairing 
that.  The  result  was,  that  when  we  took 
account  of  alimenting  stock  at  our  pres- 
entcamp,we  found  we  had  hardly  enough 
left  to  last  us  on  our  return  trip.  Our 
proposed  trip  to  the  canyon  had,  there¬ 
fore,  to  be  given  up,  and  only  one  day 
could  be  devoted  to  the  examination  of 
the  mine. 

Heaving  three  men  to  guard  the  camp, 
the  rest  saddled  horses  aud  started  for 
the  mine.  To  reach  it  we  had  to  travel 
diagonally  toward  the  river,  cross  tbe 
canyon  in  which  our  camp  was  located, 
and  ride  along  the  edge  for  some  distance. 

At  noon,  when  we  stopped  to  dinner 
on  the  top  of  the  mountain,  we  were 
within  four  miles  of  the  Graud  Canyon, 
and  could  see  extending  for  some  dis¬ 
tance,  the  black  chasm  through  which 
the  waters  of  the  Colorado  flow.  This 
was  the  Grand  Canyon  of  the  Colorado, 
500  miles  in  length  and  varying  in  per¬ 
pendicular  depth  from  3000  to  3,500  feet. 
Often  when“in  Georgetown  have  we  talked 
of  the  natural  curiosities  which  we  wished 
aud  hoped  to  visit,  and  principal  among 
them  with  me,  were  the  Yo  Semite,  the 
region  of  the  Yellowstone,  but  more  par¬ 
ticularly  the  Canyon  of  the  Colorado, 
vet  here  I  was  just  in  sight  of  one  of 
nature’s  greatest  efforts  aud  all  I  can  say 
concerning  it,  is  contained  in  the  few 
lines  written  above. 

Continuing  our  travel,  early  in  the 
afternoon  we  readied  the  mine.  A  large 
deposit  of  copper  ore,  (principally  the 
two  carbonates),  containing  some  silver. 
It  is  in  limestone,  overlaid  by  sandstone. 
Eventually  the  property  will  be  very 
valuable,  but  at  present  its  situation  in 
an  Indian  country  prevents  its  entrance 
into  the  market. 

The  next  morning  we  started  on  our 
return,  and  reached  Hidden  Spring 
about  4  p.  m.,  where  we  were  greeted  by 
an  increased  delegation  ot  the  Pi-eves. 
Some  of  them  we  had  met  before,  and  it 
seemed  that  in  their  case  familiarity  bred 
contempt,  for  they  commenced  climbing 
into  the  wagon  and  fingering  every 
thing  at  hand,  probably  with  a  view 
towards  appropriation,  should  a  chance 
offer.  We  however  put  an  end  to  their 
inquisitiveness  by  offering  the  chief  a 
pipe  of  tobacco,  and  motioning  him  to 
send  the  other  Indians  away.  In  less 
than  two  minutes  all  the  red  men  stood 
back  from  the  wagon,  while  the  chief  sat 
!  on  the  tongue  striving  to  impress  some¬ 
thing  on  our  minds  by  means  of  gestures, 
(our  interpreter  had  gone  on  ahead). 

Although  the  language  of  gestures  may 
bo  a  very  beautiful  and  simple  mode  ot 
conversation,  some  little  experience  is 
necessary  to  supply'-  grace  in  delivery, 
and  fluency  in  speech,  and  unfortunately 


in  that  respect  oar  education  had  been 
sadly  neglected.  I  have  not  the  remotest 
idea  upon  what  topic  the  noble  chieftain 
was  expatiating,  but  we  evidenced  our 
interest  in  his  narration  by  every  once 
in  a  while  giving  a  grunt  at  random 
(that  being  the  usual  Indian  method  of 
assenting),  then  the  old  fellow  would 
take  a  breath  and  start  on  with  renewed 
energy.  When  we  were  ready  to  start 
(we  wliished  to  reach  Lynx  Spring  that  j 
night),  we  cut  his  story  short  by  saying 
“bueno,”  and  whipping  up  the  mules, 
left  the  old  native  soliloquizing,  pobably 
in  a  strain  not  particulaily  complimen¬ 
tary  to  us. 

The  Levitch  and  Pi-eye  languages 
(particularly  the  former)  are  very  simple, 
containing  few,  if  any,  abstract  nouns; 
in  fact  there  are  but  few  words  in  the 
language,  and  those  pertaining  to  the 
immediate  and  absolute  necessities  of  a 
people.  It  is  entirely  devoid  of  preposi¬ 
tions,  and  conjunctions,  almost  of  verbs, 
these  being  supplied  by  gestures,  so  that  j 
the  hands,  and  arms  play  fully  as  impor¬ 
tant  a  part  in  conversation  as  the  tongue. 

Soon  after  arriving  in  camp  the  Pi-eves 
made  their  appearance,  and  when  I  no¬ 
ticed  them  the  old  chief  was  gesticulating 
at  as  rapid  a  rate  as  when  we  left  him  at 
Hidden  Spring.  Through  the  interpreter 
I  found  out  that  the  subject  of  his  oration 
was  bread,  and  our  duty  to  supply  his 
excellency  therewith.  He  evidently  was 
intended  ior  an  orator,  nature’s  Webster, 
and  as  he  stuod  there  before  us,  a  tattered 
army  blanket  enveloping  his  dusky 
form,  thereby  hiding  its  splendid  propor¬ 
tions,  he  lent  new  dignity  to  the  subject 
of  bread,  and  ennobled  the  profession  of 
mendicancy.  His  eloquence,  howeyer, 
met  with  no  just  appreciation,  and  it  was 
probably  with  a  wounded  spirit  that  he 
saw  us  depart  from  his  territory. 

The  night  we  filled  our  barrels  at  the 
spring,  the  next  morning  starting  early 
and  camping  at  the  end  of  about  22  miles, 
within  20  miles  of  St.  George.  At  this 
camp  we  emptied  our  larder  of  every 
thing  except  sugar  and  coffee.  All  of 
that  day  we  had  traveled  by  a  range  of 
gypsum  mountains,  in  many  places  slabs 
of  gypsum  several  feet  in  length,  and  as 
clear  as  crystal  could  be  detached  by  the 
pick. 

SL  George  was  reached  late  the  next 
evening  by  a  tired,  hungry  set  of  men  ; 
and  so  ended  our  trip  into  Arizona,  not 
entirely  in  disappointment,  fur  we  had 
se.m  very  many  objects  of  interest,  yet 
by  no  means  satisfactorily,  for  we  had 
failed  to  visit  the  Grand  Canyon  of  the 
Colorado, 
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